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Half Billion Cut 
In Tax Advocated 
By Mr. Garner 


Treasury Able to Bear Loss 
of Revenues to That Ex- 
tent, Says Texas Rep- 


¥ resentative. 


* 
Favors 11 Per Cent 
Levy on Corporations || 


Would Remove Excise and Nui- 
sance Taxes and Equalize 
Burdens of Small Busi- 
ness Concerns. 


A tax reduction of at least $400,000,- 
000 and possibly close to $500,000, 000 can 
be provided at the coming session of Con- 
gress without impairing the Treasury 
situation, is the opinion of Representa- 
tive Garner (Dem.) of Uvalde, Texas, 
ranking minority member of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, an- 
nounced orally October 22. 

Mr. Garner had just arrived from 
Texas. He plans to confer informally 
with colleagues and with Treasury offi- 
cials before October 31, when tax hear- 
ings will begin before the Committee. 

He reaffirmed his program for reduc- 
tion of corporation taxes from the pres- 
ent 13% per cent to at least 11 per cent 
and possibly 10 per cent; repeal of excise 
and nuisance taxes; and possible legisla- 
tion to give small corporations some addi- 
tional relief because of inequality be- 
tween them and individual taxpayers. 

Would Retain Estate Tax. 

Mr. Garner also declared he does not 
favor repeal of the Federal estate tax, 
although willing to hear arguments for 
or against adjustment and modifications. 
He will not vote, he also said, for re- 
duction in corporation taxes assessed for 
1927, on which collections have already 
been made and passed on by corporations 
to consumers. 

Mr. Garner’s statement in full text 
follows: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Mellon, is not in favor of any fax’ fe® 
duction, but realizes that the sentiment 
of the United States is overwhelmingly 
in favor of tax reduction. Congress pro- 
vided a sinking fund to take care of the 
public debt and we are continuing to 
collect more than $500,000,000 a year 
above what is necessary to cover the 
necessary expenses of the Government. 

“The administration, with the ‘me-too’ 
Senators and some members of the House 
are harping on the extra expenses that 
are to be before the coming Congress 
on account of the proposed permanent 
plan for flood control, the Boulder Dam 
project, and so on. The expense for the 
next fiscal year, which ends June 380, 
1929, touching these new enterprises, will 
not exceed $50,000,000. 

“T doubt if they will go to more than 
Ihfa that amount, because it takes time 
to get ready for handling those projects. 
It would take at least five years for these 
various programs to come to a final con- 
clusion. 

Revenues From Corporations. 

“The tax revenue from corporations is 
increasing at the rate of about eight 
per cent per annum. Five years from 
now, a ten per cent tax on incomes from 
corporations will be equal to the present 
income from 13% per cent. 

In other words, the increased profits 
¢. Peorporations will take care of the 
necessary increased expenditures brought 
on by these so-called new enterprises. 

* “T do not want to again call attention 
to the differences in the estimates that 
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Tank Corps Revives 
Old Type of Projectile 


Tests Reveal That Once Obso- 
lete Amnrunition Can Be Ef- 
fective in Modern Warfare. 


Canister, a kind of case shot for short 
range artillery popular during the early 
days of gunpowder, can be used effec- 
tively in modern warfare by tanks, in 
attacks on bodies of men, the Depart- 
ment of War has just announced follow- 
ing tests by the Tank Board at Camp 
Meade, Md. 

A new canister has been developed 
which can be used against personnel at 
ranges of 25 to 100 yards, and considera- 
tion is being given to inclusion of this 
previously obsolescent weapon in 387 
mm. Gun Tanks, according to the an- 
nouncement, which follows in full text: 

Canister is the most recent imple- 
ment of war to have completed the cycle 
of prominence, obsolescence, and resur- 
rection. In the early days of gun pow- 
der, scra> iron was thrown into the muz- 
zle of a field piece and rammed home. 
This was effective at short ranges and 
was the first example of the use of 
canister. 

Canister, further developed, sufficed 
for close-in fighting, when the ranges of 
all weapons were short and the battle 

@ lines were drawn closely together. As 
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France Plans More 
Tests of “Gazo gene” 


France has made preparations for 
another test of “gazogene,” the gas- 
oline substitute, the Assistant Au- 
tomotive Trade Commissioner at 
Paris, H. C. Schuette, has just re- 
ported to the Department of Com- 
merce. His report states: 

Further evidencing its interest in 
developing a substitute for gasoline 
by the aid of self-produced gas, the 
French Government on September 
15 dispatched a fleet of gazogene 
trucks to Marseilles, whence they 
were to be shipped to Tunis to 

take part in an endurance run be- 
tween Tunis and Casablanca. 


Program Outlined 
Por Next Congress 


By Senator ‘Willis 


Favors pn of f Flood and 


Farm Relief, Tax Revision, 
Strengthening of Navy 


and Debt Reduction. 


Problems which must be met at the 
forthcoming session of Congress were 
outlined in a statement issued at the 
White House on October 22 by Senator 
Frank B. Willis, Republican, of Ohio, 
following a conference with President 
Coolidge. 

These problems, Senator Willis stated, 
included Mississippi River flood relief, 
reduction of taxes, farm relief legisla- 
tion, payment of the national debt and 
strengthening of the Navy as a result 
of the failure of the Geneva Conference 
for the limitatién of armaments. 

Senator Willis did not, however, he 
said, discuss these problems with the 
President. He called, he said, to ex- 
press the hope to the President that he 
would lend his support to proposed legis- 
lation for the placing of the Philippine- 
Islands under the Department of the In- 
terior instead of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs of the Department of War. 

Will Reintroduce Bill. 

Senator Willis said that he introduced 
a bill to provide for this at the last sec- 
sion of Congress and that he will rein- 
troduce it at the coming session. 

Senator Willis’ statement reistive to 
problems to be met by Congress is in 
full text as follows: 

“The forthcoming session of Congress 
must meet boldly and unequivocably the 
question of flood control. It will not do 
to say that this is a problem particularly 
concerning the people of Arkansas or 
Louisiana. The Republican Party is a 
national party. Republicans are inter- 
ested in the welfare of every section of 
the country. They realize that 31 of the 
States of the Union drain their surplus 
waters out to sea through the Missisippi 
River, and a moment’s consideration of 
this geographical fact makes evident the! 
national question of flood control. 

“The problem is one for engineers in 
the first instance, and financiers in the 
second. Until it is known: just what 
ought to be done and what the approxi- 
mate cost would be, it would be a mis- 
take to so far reduce the revenues of the 


-Government as to imperil the surplus in 


the Treasury. 
Sees No Large Reduction. 

“The demand of the Unilted States 
Chamber of Commerce for an immediate 
reduction of $400,000,000 is impossible of 
performance and is made without under- 
standing of the facts. The next Con- 
gress will do well if it succeeds in mak- 
ing a tax reduction of $250,000,000. 

“Not only must the probelm of flood 
control be met, but likewise the situation 
which has developed as result of the fail- 
ure of the Geneva Conference for the 
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Bureau Managers 
To Study Ways of 
Promoting Trade 


Three-Day Conference Ar- 
ranged for Directors of 
Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


Closer Cooperation 
In Business Sought 


Representatives of Commercial 


Organizations Also In- 
vited to Attend 
Sessions. 


Managers of the district and coopera- 
tive offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce throughout the 
country will meet in the Department of 
Commerce for their annual conference 
beginning Thursday morning, October 
27, and continuing until Saturday, Octo- 
ber 29, the Department of Commerce 
announced in a statement October 22. 
The Secretary of Commerce, Herbert 
Hoover, will address the conference. 

A new feature of the 1927 meeting, it 
was announced, will be the attendance 
of representatives of commercial organ- 
izations and trade associations from all 
parts of the country. The statement 
outlines the plans of the conference, gives 
the speakers and lists those expected to 
attend as follows: 

Questions relative to the domestic and 
foreign trade of the United States, how 
this trade may be continually increased 
by improved coordination between busi- 
ness firms in this country and those in 
foreign lands brought about through the 
services of representatives of the De- 
partment of Commerce, will be discussed 
at the three-day conference. The im- 
portance of work performed by district 
offices to the trade of the United States, 
is shown in the results of a recent sur- 
vey when approximately 400 firms de- 
clared that they had secured directly 
through the efforts of the district offices 
$10,000,080 -worth of business, while 
many others stated having benefited by 
the same service but that they were un- 
able of estimating the exact amount in 
dollars of business derived. 

Dr. Klein to Speak. 

The first address of the conference 
will be made Thursday morning by Dr. 
Julius Klein, Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, who 
will speak on European competition and 
the results of recent observations in 
Europe. Dr. Klein will be followed by 
Assistant Director T. R. Taylor, whose 
topic will be the new work of the Bu- 
reau, Commodity Trade Commissioners, 
etc. Others to speak that morning will 
be Clarence M. Young, Director of Aero- 
nauties, who will talk about aeronau- 
tical activities and how the Depart- 
ment’s field offices and commercial or- 
ganizations such as trade associations 
can cooperate with the Aeronautics 
branch of the Department’s service. Dr. 
Frank M. Surface, Assistant Director, 
who will speak of domestic commerce 
activities. 

Commissioner O. H. Caldwell, of the 
Federal Radio Commission, will open the 
afternoon session by an explanation of 
the workings of the Commission. 

General discussion will then follow on 
cooperation between field offices and com- 


mercial bodies on the best method of | 


working with chambers of commerce 
which do not have cooperative offices, 
on interchange of information with com- 
mercial organizations, and on through 
export bills of lading. 
Secretary Hoover will 
meeting Friday afternoon at 


the 
m. 


address 
2:15 p. 
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Invoice Prices Basis for Determining Cost 


Of Production Abr oad, Says Mr. Sargent 


Tariff Commission Expects Investigations to Be Expe- 
dited by Elimination of Inquiries in F. oreign Countries. 


The ruling of the Attorney General, 
John G. Sargent, to the effect that in- 
voice prices may be taken as evidence 
of foreign cost of production will result 
in expediting cost of production investi- 
gations conducted by the Tariff Com- 
mission, it was announced orally Octo- 
ber 22 at the offices of the Tariff Com- 
mission. The Attorney General held that 
it was not necessary to send specialist 
abroad when foreign cost data is obtain- 
able in this country. 

The invoice method of obtaining for- 
eign costs was objected to simply be- 
cause it was not provided for specifically 
by Congress, it was stated at the Com- 
mission, and also because the actual book 
costs of a foreign manufacturer are 
more accurate than invoice prices. 

Simplification of Practice. 

The statement was also made that the 
action taken by the Attorney General 
was in line with previous recommenda- 
tions made to Congress for a revamping 
of the flexible provisions of the Tariff 
Actwf 1922. 

The opinion by Mr. Sargent was de- 
scribed as removing a great barrier in 


v 


3 
d 


conducting cost inquiries. Considerable 
time in the past has been lost by the 
Commission because of objection to the 
use of invoice prices. 

The opinion now prevails that the 
Commission will not now be hampered 
in its work by those foreign governments 
which are opposed to the Commission’s 
activities in obtaining cost data. The 
Commission in the future will determine 
whether or not it will be necessary to 
send its specialists abroad, it was said. 

Presented Question Stated. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

My dear Mr. President: I have the 
honor to acknowledge receipt of your let- 
ter of September 2, 1927, transmitting a 
report of the Tariff Commission made 
under subsection (c) of Section 315 of 
the Tariff Act of 1922 (Chapter 356, 42 
Stat. 942), in respect of rag rugs, to- 
gether with a letter from the Secretary 
of Commerce transmitting a memo- 
randum prepared by Mr. Chalmers, 
Chief, Division of Foreign Affairs, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The question raised by Mr. Chalmers, 
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Fish Quickly ae tis Cat (fc oo a | eeean Manannee’ |Fet Giiidly Clenied | Resolutions on Consular Practice Resolutions on Consular Practices 


By Automatic Device 


Splitting, Heading and Skin- 
ning Done by Contrivance 
Tested in Nova Scotia. 


An automatic device for splitting, 
heading and skinning fish has been tested 
in the plant of the National Fish Co., 
of Halifax, and it_ was stated that it 
may help the Nova Scotia fishing indus- 
try to compete in the markets of the 
world because of its efficiency, the Ameri- 
can Concul at Halifax, Erik W. Magnu- 
son, has reported to the Department of 
Commerce. The full text of his report 
follows: 

Prominent announcements in the local 
press state that a Halifax firm, the Na- 
tional Fish Co., has lately installed me- 
chanical appliances for the splitting, 
skinning and other methods of prepar- 
ing the fish immediately after they are 
caught. 

The manager of the National Fish Co. 
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Cuban Government 


Completely Revises 
Its Tariff Schedules 


New Rates Will Become Ef- 
fective on October 26; 
Specific Changes Not 
Yet Reported. 


A complete revision of its 
schedules has been promulgated by the 
Cuban Government, following a meeting 
of the Cabinet, to become effective Oc- 
tober 26, the Foreign Tariffs Division 
of the Department of Commerce .an- 
nounced in a statement issued on Oc- 
tober 22. 

The announcement was made follow- 
ing the receipt of cabled advices from 
the Charge d’Affaires of the American 
Embassy at Havana, Harold L. William- 
son, and the Commercial Attache at 
Havana, Frederick Todd. 

Specific revisions were not reported, 
but it is stated in the advices received 
that the increases of duty will be sub- 
stantial on cotton and woolen goods while 
artificial silk will be classified with real 
silk. There will be increased duties on 
shoes, clothing, patent medicines, per- 
fumes, powders, lard and jerked beef, 
and decreased duties on naints, automo- 
biles, tires and some mac.inery, as well 
as rice from the United States. 

Applicable After October 26. 

Shipments ordered before October 20 
and leaving the port of origin before 
October 26 under Cuban conulate bills 
of lading, or shipments already in Cuban 
ports are not affected by the new rates. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Foreign Tariffs Division follows: 

The text of the new tariff has been 
mailed and will be received in Wash- 


| ington within a few days, after which de- 


tails as to the new rates will be avail- 
able upon specific request. The new tar- 


| iff is so complete a revision that it was 


found impossible to cable all the impor- 
but cables received in the 
Department of Commerce from Com- 
al Attache Todd indicate, subject 
to confirmation by mail, the following 
changes on certain lines: 
Increased Rates on Textiles. 

Substantial increases on cotton 
woolen goods, particularly the finer quali- 
ties; 


line between higher and lower qualities 


of cotton cloth at 10 kilos per 100 square | 
number | 


meters, but an increase in the 
of subclassifications based upon thread 
count. 

Artificial silk is classified in the new 
tariff with real silk and the duties on 


both the fabric and manufactures thereof | 


are sharply raised. ‘ 

Increased duties or shoes, 
patent medicines, perfumes, powders, 
lard and jerked beef, and decreases in 
the duties on paints, 
and many machinery 
types of machinery, 
pear to be increases. 

The duty on rice unhulled or semihulled 


items; for some 
however, there ap- 
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66 VERY, ottizen owee to the 

country a vigilant watch and 
close scrutiny of ite public serv- 
ants, and a fair and reasonable 
estimate 
usefulness.” —Grover Cleveland, 
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Lower F reights 


To Embody Principles Approved! Ty Be Asked on 


Pan American Commission Reviews Work Accomplished 
At Preliminary Sessions Preparatory to Adoption 
in Entirety at Final Session. 


Final drafts of resolutions on consular 
procedure, approved in principle at meet- 
ings held October 10 to 13 by the Pan 
American Commission on Simplification 


and Standardization of Consular Pro- 
cedure, will be formally adopted, Octo- 
ber 24, when the Commission reconvenes. 

A committee headed by the Minister 
of Honduras, Senor don Luis Bogran, 
has been working on the draft of the 
resolutions. Following adoption, they will 
be submitted to the Sixth Pan American 
Conference in Havana in January. 

The preliminary text of the resolu- 
tions, together with an announcement by 
the Pan American Union regarding the 
work of the Commission, follows in full: 

Prepared to complete their labors and 
to submit to the Governments-of the 21 
American republics certain proposals 
looking to as great uniformity as is pos- 
sible in the handling and preparation 
of shipping documents in the _ inter- 





Mexican Bean Beetle 
Spreading More Rapidly 
The most rapid spread in the history 


of the Mexican bean beetle occurred in 
Eastern States in the past season, ac- 


cording to a statement by the Bureau of | 


Entomology, Department of Agriculture. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The Mexican bean beetle has appar- 
ently spread more rapidly this season 
than in any other since its introduction 
into the Eastern States. It has been re- 
ported from. Norfolk, Arlington, 


Vienna, Va., Lumberton, N. C., Lam- 


| bertville, Mich., and Silver springs, N. Y. 


Since this pest appears to favor rolling 
land of the pine forest and oak forest 
type, it is of importance to know whether 
or not it will survive the winter in the 
eastern coastal plain. Observers are 
therefore especially requested to report 
its occurrence in their territory. 


Business Exceeds" 
Volume of Last Year 


September Figures Advanced 
Also Ove Those of 
August. 

September business, measured by 


check payments, was better than the 
previous month or for the same month 


last year, according to a report issued | 


October 23 by the Department of Com- 
merce. Distribution of goods, however, 
measured by car loadings, declined from 
last year, the Department added. The 
report in full text follows: 

Business in September, as seen from 


data on check payments, was better than | 


in either the preceding month or the 
1926. —— 
trade, as indicated by sales data cove 


ing mail-order houses and 10-cent eae | 


stores, was on a higher level than in 
the same month of last year. 
tion of goods, however, as 
figures on car loadings, 
a year ago. 

Prices paid to producers of farm prod- 


ucts averaged higher than in either the | 


preceding month or the corresponding 


month of 1926. 
ceding month, but were still below the 
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| Gasoline Monopoly 
In Peru Is Defeated 


Chamber of Deputies Refuses | 


to Ratify Contract With 
British Subject. 


The proposed gasoline monopoly, 
which was intended to be given to a 
British subject, has been defeated in 
Peru, according to information just re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 


from the American Consul at Callao, | 


George A. Makinson. The report, in full 
text, follows: 

The Peruvian Chamber of Deputies 
has refused to ratify the ad referendum 
gasoline contract which was to give to 
a British subject the organization and 
operation of a national gasoline monop- 
oly in Peru, and to give the State 12% 
per cent of the total proceeds from sales. 

The meastiye has now gone to the 
Senate, but it is understood that even 
should the Senate approve the bill, it 
can have no legal status unless the 
Lower Chamber reconsiders its action. 

Public opinion appears to be against 
the creation of a gasoline monopoly, and 
the chances of favorable action in either 
House appear remote. The Lower House 
has approved a tax of 10 centavos 
(about $0.04) per gallon as a substitute 
measure, which is now before the 
Senate. 

Recent éalculations indicate that Peru 
now consumes approximately 10,000,000 
gallons of gasoline a year, offering a 
revgnue of about $390,000 at the pres- 
ent rate of exchange. The bill provides 
that proceeds from the tax shall be used 
exclusively for construction of highways. 


American commercial relations, the Pan 
American Commission on the Simplifica- 
tion and Standardization of Consular 
Procedure will reassemble at the Pan 
American Union here October 24 to re- 
ceive the report on which the drafting 
committee, appointed by the Commis- 
sion at the close of its preliminary ses- 
sions here, has been working during thg 
interim. 

The commission, which discussed the 


| various topics on its agenda in meetings 


here from Octoler 10 to 13 inclusive, 
adopted in principle a number of resolu- 
tions dealing with the question of a 
standard form of consular invoice and 
other features of consular documenta- 
tion; the question of consular fees and 
practices; and facilitating conditions of 
shipment and reducing fees on parcel 
post packages. 

The report which the commission is 
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President Receptive 
To Any State Plans 
For Boulder Dam 


Governor of Colorado Told 
Mr. Coolidge Will Accept 
Agreement Which Seven 
States May Reach. 


Assurances that the Administration 
ot be opposed to any agreement 
reached by the seven Colorado River 
States for Federal development of the 
river, including Boulder Dam, were given 


| to George H. Dern, Governor of Utah, 


at the White House on October 22 by 
President Coolidge, the Governor stated 
orally after a conference with the Presi- 
dent. 

Governor Dern,, who was chairman of 


+ the recent conference held at Denver by 


representatives of the even States to 
agree on a plan for development of the 
Colorado River, called on the President 
to inform him of the results of the con- 
ference. The Governor informed the 
President, he said, that he was hopeful 
that the States, at + further conference 
to be held shortly, would reach an agree- 
ment. e 
Title to the River. 

“T pointed out to the President,” said 
Governor Dern, “that the sentiment of 
the Denver conference was that the 
river belongs to the States 
rather than to the Nation, and the States 
feel that they are entitled to some bene- 
They want to de- 
velop the Colorado River on such a basis 
as will protect the rights of the States. 

“IT believe that the Swing-Johnson 
Boulder Dam bill is unconstitutional be- 
cause it asserts Government ownership 
of the waters of the Colorado River. It 
is settled law that the bed of a nav- 
igable stream belongs to the State, It 
is also a well settled principle of law 
that the water of any stream belongs to 
the State. Therefore, we feel that we 
are entitled to get some benefits out of 
it. Power projects should be controlled 
by the States and leased merely as a 
source of revenue to relieve taxation. 

Will Guard State Rights. 

“I think the Colorado River ought to 

be developed and we in Utah are per- 


| fectly willing to see the river developed 


provided it is done on the right basis, 


| recognizing the rights of the States. 


“Under the Pittman resolution adopted 
at the Denver conference the Federal 
Government could only build the Boulder 
Dam at the invitation of the seven 
States. Six of the seven States approved 
the resolution. California asked to be 
rom voting on the resolution.” 
President Coolidge believes, Governor 
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Senator Pine Offers 
Farm Relief Plan 


Declares More Representative 
Government Would Solve 


Difficulties. 


“The solution of the farm problem 
is representative government and equita- 
ble administration of the laws we have,” 
Senator Pine (Rep.). Oklahoma, de- 
clared in an oral statement October 
22. The Senator explained that it is his 
opinion that the terriiory between the 
Mississippi River and the Rocky Moun- 
tains is suffering because it does not 
have an equitable repvesentation on cer- 
tain Government commissions and 
boards, notably the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission anc the Federal Re- 
serve Board. He is endeavoring to bring 
about a change in tnat situation, he 
announced. 

The Senator illustrated his contention 
by saying that the States of North and 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa, Oklahoma, Missouri, Ar- 
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Wheat for Export 


Transportation Costs in 
United States Declared to 


Be Double Those in 
Canada. 


Difference Calculated 
At 10 Cents a Bushel 


Representative Hoch Says Cons 
gress May Be Asked to Ex- 
tend Power of I. C. C, 


to Meet Situation. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
if not already empowered to grant to 
railroads a differential in favor of Amer- 
ican wheat for export, should be vested 
with that authority by legislation at the 
next Congress, Representative Hoch 
(Rep), of Marion, Kans., a majority 
member of the House Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce, stated orally on Oc- 
tober 23, 

He said the United States exports 
about a quarter of its wheat crop and 
that transportation to tidewater costs 
10 cents more per bushel than in the 
case of wheat moved in Canada for ex- 
port. He said the resulting situation is 
a serious one to agriculture in the mid- 
dle west, handicapped by disadvantage 
in transportation costs as compared with 
Canadian farming interests. 

Would Benefit Farmers. 

Mr. Hoch has just received a letter 
from Clyde M. Reed of Kansas City, 
Mo., calling attention to this situation, 
suggesting that an adjustment of the 
transportation costs would be reflected 
in an increased price on wheat to the 
Kansas farmers, and enclosing a memo- 
randum from a report of the Board 
of Railway Commissioners in Canada re« 
garding the United States grain rates. 
Mr. Hoch’s reply, dated October 20, and 
made public by him on October 23, 
follows in. full text: 

“Dear Mr. Reed: I appreciate the 
letter just received in behalf of the Kan« 
sas farm organizations and am exceeds 
ingly glad to get the facts which you 
give comparing freight rates on grain 
in Canada and the United States. The 
rates which are quoted and the extracts 
from the report of the Board of Railway, 
Commissioners of Canada are all very 
interesting to me. And the very great 
importance of this matter must be ap« 
preciated by everyone who has given 
any study at all to the freight question, 

Power of I. C. C. in Issue. 

“There is some question as to the 
power of the Interstate Commerce Com-s 
mission under the present law, to estab- 
lish a differential on American wheat in 
transit for export, but I am not so sure 
that they could not do it. If they can 
they should certainly give the most se- 
rious consideration to the matter with 
a view to helping overcome the handicap 
which our producers seem to have in 
competition with the Canadians in the 
export trade. They are empowered to 
do something very similar to this in 
the case of the so-called ‘departures’ 
from the long-and-short-haul rule of 
Section 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 

“That section provides as you knowy 
that they may authorize departures 
from the long-and-short-haul rule pro« 
vided among other things that the rated 
establi-hed are ‘reasonably compensa« 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Vessels Are Assigned 


To Observe Navy Day 


“Open House” to Visitors Will 
Be Held in Different ~ 
Ports of Country. . 


Assignments of units of the United 
States Navy to numerous ports through- 
out the country on October 27, when @ 
nation wide observance of Navy Day will 
be held, has been approved by the Office 


' of Naval Operations of the Department 


of the Navy. 

It was stated orally at the Departs 
ment that the vessels have been as« 
signed to permit the people of the 
United States to become better ac- 
quainted with naval ships. “Open house” 
to visitors will be in order on the ves- 
sels, it was added. 

Comprehensive plans for the ob- 
servance of Navy Day have been made 
by the Navy League of the United 
States in cooperation with States and 
the Department of the Navy, according 
to the Department. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 
Wilbur, Rear Admiral Hilary P. Jones 
and Commander Richard E. Byrd, will 
broadeast addresses over a nation-wide 
radio hook-up, according to the plans. 

In addition to the assignment of wa. 
vessels to ports throughout the country, 
plans have been made for the Navy’s 
dirigible, ‘““Los Angeles” to cruise over 
New York City, Philadelphia, Wilminge 
ton, Baltimore, Richmond and Norfolk. 
on Navy Day. 
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Invoice Prices Basis for Determining Cost 
Of Production Abroad, Says Mr. Sargent 


New Method Reduces 


Interference for 
Stations Sharing Wave 


Operator Uses Telephone to 
Hear Program Received by 
Radio From Other Station 


Is Five Miles Away 


Columbus Broadcaster Is Re- 
ceived at New Haven Transmit- 
ter and Adjustments Follow. 


A report on an experiment in elimi- 
nating interference by heterodyne be- 
tween two radio broadcasting stations 
operating on the same wave length has 
been submitted to the Federal Radio 
Commission by the president of the Doo- 
little Radio Corporation of New Haven, 
Conn., Franklin M. Doolittle. 

The method used is known as the “beat 
note” method, and utilizes an ordinary 
radio receiving set with a telephone cir- 
cuit; whereby Station WDRC, New Ha- 
ven, operating with 500 watts onthe 
same wave length as WAIU, Columbus, 
Ohio., using 5,000 watts, are prevented 
from interfering with each other. The 
frequency is 1,060 kilocycles (282.8 me- 
ters). Following is Mr. Doolittle’s report 
in full: 

Before we adopted the present ar- 
rangement the heterodyne was so bad 
that it ruined our program for several 
nights. 

Telephone Cicuit Used. 

I have rented a circuit from the Tele- 
phone Company between my home and 
the transmitting plant at Beacon Hill, 
the two points being about five miles 
apart. The output of the receiving set 


is connected through a step-down trans- | 


former to the line, At the station end 
of the line is connected to the input of 
a two-stage amplifier which compensates 
for the line loss. As the circuit is entirely 
by cable, the quality is decidedly “bass.” 
The line could, of course, be equalized, 
but this is not necessary for the purpose, 
in fact, it is rather desirable to em- 
phasize thé bass. 


This arrangement allows the operator | 
at the station to hear the program as it | 
is being received five. miles distant, and 
if a heterodyne how! is present from | 


Columbus, he then adjusts until zero 


beat is obtained. This arrangement does | 


not necessitate passing radio frequencies 
over the circuit, but employs the audio 
output of the receiver. 


Our transmitter is of the master os- | 
cillator type and we employ a crystal | 


for checking frequency, so that is com- 
paratively easy to make the adjustment 


with certainty and still not get away | 
In this connection, | 


from our frequency. 
our crystal checks with Columbus within 
about 100 cycles. 
Elimination Not Complete. 
I have particularly wanted to’watch the 
results obtained with the system for a 


period of nights before giving you a re- | 


port. As to the results obtained, while 
the method does not completely elim- 
inate interference, it greatly reduces it 
when Columbus is very loud and for all 
practical purposes eliminates it when 
they are coming in with moderate vol- 
ume. In either case it eliminates the 
howl and leaves only an unintelligible 
hissing sound in the background between 
breaks and soft passages in our pro- 
gram. This interference sounds much 
like the hissing quality obtained when 
spark signals are received by the hetero- 
dyne method. 

So far WAIU is the only one of the 
two stations sharing time on 1060 kilo- 
cycles in Columbus which has caused 
us any trouble. We have made the same 


adjustment with WEAO and their in- | 


tensity is so much less than that of 
WAIU that it completely solves the sit- 
uation as far as they are concerned. The 
arrangement is reciprocal 
would, of course, reduce interference in 
the vicinity of Columbus in the same 
manner. 
Plans Automatic Control. 

We have had such satisfactory re- 
sults with this method of reducing in- 
terference, that I am going to try an 
antomatic control which will start to 
function as soon as the heterodyne ap- 
pears. So far this is merely an idea, 
but I believe it can be made to work 
and will send you details as soon as I 
have had a chance to try it out. The 
general plan of the scheme is to control 
our transmitter with our crystal and to 
vary the frequency of the crystal by 
variation in temperature which is con- 
trolled from the receiving set at my 
home. 

I may have difficulty with the control 
as I have not worked out details but 
I believe that it can be done by the 
combination of a tube arrangement and 
a tuned relay. The relay would have 
to be tuned to some subaudible fre- 
quency, say 10 cycles, so that it would 
respond before the heterodyne became 
audible and would not be influenced by 
program frequencies. 

Incidentally, it would seem to me if 
such a system is practical it might aid 
in chain broadcasting on the same fre- 
quency. 


Examination Announced 
For Army Medical Corps 


The Department of War has just an- 
nounced that examination of applicants 
for appointment as first lieutenants in 
the Medical Corps of the Regular Army 
will be held from January 16 to 28. The 
full text of the statement follows: 


ment as first lieutenants, Medical Corps, 
Regular Army, will be held within the 


continental limits of the United States | 


January 16 to 28, inclusive, 1928. 
plications for information 


Ap- 


The Adjutant General of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. At present there are 
24 vacancies in the grade of first lieu- 


ular Army 





in that it | 








Tariff Commission Expects 
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Investigations to Be Expe- 


dited by Elimination of Inquiries in Foreign Countries. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and upon which you ask my opinion, is 
whether the provisions of subsection (c) 
of Section 315, supra, requiring an in- 
vestigation to be made by the Tariff 
Commission as a condition precedent to 
the issuances of a proclamation by the 
President changing rates of duty, have 


been complied with where the foreign | 


costs of production have been obtained 
only by inference based on invoice prices 
of imported rag rugs assumed to be not 
less than cost, and there has been no 
attempt by the Commission to ascer- 
tain the foreign costs from the account- 
ing records of foreign producing com- 
panies or from a field investigation 
abroad. 


Japanese Costs 


Found Inferentially 

It appears that an application was re- 
ceived by the Tariff Commission request- 
ing an investigation with a view to in- 
crease in the rate of duty on rag rugs. 
At the outset of the investigation the 
Commission determined that Japanese 
costs were to be inferentially determined, 
without foreign field work, from invoice 
prices of rag rugs imported into this 
country from Japan, and that is the 
method which was followed. 

It is suggested in the report that the 
accounting records of some Japanese 


producers were open to examination by | 


the Commission, and, in any event, that 
a field investigation in Japan of wages, 
costs of materials, and other items en- 
tering into the cost of production of rag 
rugs was possible. 


Pertinent Sections 


Of the Law Quoted 


Section 315, supra, so far as material | 


to the present inquiry, is as follows: 
“(a) That in order to regulate the 


foreign commerce of the United States | 


and to put into force and effect the 
policy of the Congress by this Act in- 
tended, whenever the President, upon 
investigation of the differences in costs 


of production of articles wholly or in | 


part the growth or product of the United 
States and of like or similar articles 
wholly or in part the growth or product 
of competing foreign countries, shall 
find it thereby shown that the duties 
fixed in this Act do not equalize the 
said differences in costs of production 


in the United States and the principal | 


competing country he shall, by such in- 
vestigation, ascertain said a 
and determine and proclaim the Whanges 
in classifications or increases or 
creases in any rate of duty provided in 
this Act shown by said ascertained dif- 


ferences in such costs of production nec- | 


essary to equalize the same. Provided, 
That the total increase or decrease of 


| such rates of duty shall not exceed 50 | 


per centum of the rates specified in 
Title’ I of this Act, or in’any amenda- 
tory Act. 

“(b) That in order to regulate the 


foreign commerce of the United States | 
and to put into force and effect the pol- | 
icy of the Congress by this Act intended, | 


whenever the President, upon investi- 
gation of the differences in costs of pro- 


duction of articles provided for in Title | 
part the , 
growth or product of the United States | 
and of like or similar articles wholly | 


I of this Act, wholly oy in 


or in part the growth or product of 
competing foreign countries, 
it thereby shown that the duties pre- 
differences, and shall further 
in costs of production in the United 
States and principal competing country 


cannot be equalized by proceeding under | 


the provisions of subdivision (a) of this 


section, he shall make such findings pub- | 
lic, together with a description of the | 
articles to which they apply, in such | 


detail as may be necessary for the guid- 


ance of appraising officers. In such cases | 
and upon the proclamation by the Presi- | 


dent becoming effective the ad valorem 


duty or duty based in whole or in part | 
upon the value of the imported article | 


in the country of exportation shall there- 
after be based upon the American sell- 
ing price, as defined in subdivision (f) 
of section 402 of this Act, of any simi- 
lar competitive article manufactured or 


produced in the United States embraced | 


within the class or kind of imported arti- 
cles upon which the President has made 
a proclamation under subdivision (b) 
of this section.” 

“(c) That in ascertaining the differ- 
ences in costs of production, under the 


provisions of subdivisions (a) and (b) of | 


this section, the President, in so far « 
he finds it practicable, shall “take into 
consideration (1) the differences in con- 
ditions in production, including wages, 
costs of material, and other items in 
costs of production of such or similar ar- 
ticles in the United States and in com- 
peting foreign countries; (2) the differ- 
ences in the wholesale selling prices of 
domestic and foreign articles in the 
principal markets of the United States; 
(3) advantages granted to a foreign pro- 
ducer by a foreign government, or by a 
person, partnership, corporation, or asso- 


ciation in a foreign country; and (4) any | 


other advantages or disadvantages in 
competition. 

“Investigations to assist the President 
in ascertaining differences in costs of 
production under this section shall be 
made by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, and no proclamation shall be 
issued under this section until such in- 
vestigation shall have been made. The 
Commission shall give reasonable public 


| notice of its hearings and shall give rea- 


: x A | sonable opportunity to parties interested 
Examination of applicants for appoint- | ee oa 


to be present, to produce evidence, and 
to be heard. The Commission is author- 
ized to adopt such reasonable procedure, 
rules, and regulations as it may deem 


ap- | necessary. * * *” 
concerning | 
this examination should be addressed to | 


The Act specifies what the President 
shall take into consideration, so far as 


| he finds it practicable, and requires the 
| Commission to make an investigation to 
; assist him, and that no 
tenant in the Medical Corps of the Reg- | 


proclamation 
shall be issued until that investigation 
has been made. The necessary infer- 








| sible or 


de- | 


shall find 





ence is that the Tariff Commission is 
required to investigate and report on 
all these matters which the President ‘is 
required to consider, and that a report 
of the Tariff Commission which does 
not deal with all the matters which the 
President is required to consider does 
not satisfy the statute. 


Investigation Required 
Prior to Proclamation 


The President is required to take into | 


consideration wages, costs of materials, 
and other items in the cost of produc- 
tion in the United States and in compet- 
ing foreign countries so far as he finds 
it practicable, and unless it is imprac- 
ticable to consider such matters the 
Tariff Commission is required to in- 
vestigate and report upon them. 

While the decision as to whether mat- 
ters specified in thé statute may be 
omitted from consideration because it is 
impracticable to consider them rests 
finally with the President, the Commis- 
sion must, in the first instance, exercise 


| and express its judgment on that sub- 


ject, with a view to assisting the Presi- 
dent; and if the Commission, because it 
deems it impracticable, refrains from 
investigating and reporting upon any 
of the matters mentioned in subsection 


(c), its report should disclose that the ent law or in securing the enactment of 


Commission considers the inquiry im- 
practicable and the reasons for its con- 


clusion, in order to enable the Presi- | 


dent to determine for himself whether it 
is impracticable to consider the matters 
in question. 


detailed investigation has been made 
into wages, costs of materials, and other 


items entering into the cost of produc- 


tion in competing foreign countries, and 
which determines 
abroad only by inference from the in- 
voice prices of imported articles, fails 


| to satisfy the requirements of the stat- 


ute, unless it appears that the detailed 
investigation is impracticable. 

The word “practicable” means pos- 
“feasible,” 


tions in production in competing foreign 


countries should be considered by the | one of the farm bloc leaders; 


President “in so far as he finds it prac- 
ticable” was put there primarily to cover 
situations where, 
methods by foreign producers or in for- 


| eign countries the Commission finds it 
| difficult, if not impossible, to obtain the 
word | 
“practicable” also means “capable of be- | 
| ing used,” or “usable,” and I am of the | 
| opinion that under the provisions of this | 
statute the President may refrain from | 


necessary information; but the 


taking into consideration wages, costs 
of materials, and other items of pro- 
duction in competing foreign countries 


usually ascertainable by direct inqury | K 
| Kansas. 


or field work wherg he finds that such 


| an inqury is impracticable in the sense 


of being futile. 


Investigation in Japan 


Considered Futile 

In the present case, the report of the 
Commission and the material which it 
contains suggests the futility under the 
particular circumstances of this case of 
a direct inquiry abroad as to the matters 
mentioned in Paragraph (1) of subsec- 
tion (c) of Section 315. 

The Commission appears to be satisfied 


‘ €- | that whatever the exact cost of produc- 
scribed in this Act do not equalize said | tion in Japan may be, it is ean more 
find it | than the invoice price of th im- 
thereby shown that the said differences | . pale 


ported into the United States from Ja- 


; pan. The report. also discloses that, on 


the assumption that the cost of produc- 
tion in Japan does not exceed the sell- 
ing price of Japanese manufacturers 
in the United States, the difference in 
cost of production at home and abroad 
is so great that, by making the maxi- 
mum increases permitted by law, The 
President’s action would fall short of 
equalizing the difference. 

It is obvious that a field inquiry in 
Japan, developing more accurate in- 
formation as to cost of production there, 
would not affect the result in this par- 


ticular case unless it disclosed that the | 


cost of production in Japan is higher 


| than the invoice prices of Japanese im- 


ported rugs. In other words, a field in- 
quiry abroad as to wages, costs of ma- 
terials, and other items of cost of for- 
eign production would be impracticable, 
in the sense of being useless, unless for- 
eign costs are higher than the invoice 
prices of imported rugs. 

There is nothing in the report sug- 
gos.ing that Japanese manufacturers 

‘ing rugs in the United States 
at iess than it costs to manufacture 
them, or that the invoices do not cor- 
rectly disclose the selling price of the 
imported rugs. 

If the Commission is completely satis- 
fied that the cost of production abroad 
does not exceed the invoice prices of 
the imported rugs, and is of the opinion 
that the inqury abroad would therefore 
be futile because it could not affect the 
result of the 


cepts the view of the Commission and 
finds it impracticable, in the sense of 


being futile, to consider in detail the | 


wages, costs of materials, and other 
items of cost of production abroad, such 
action, in my opinion, would be in con- 
formity with the requirements of the 
statute. . 

It may be that the decision of the 


| Commission not to undertake field work 


in Japan was made before it developed 
that such an inquiry could produce no 


information which would affect the out- | 
| come of the investigation, but if it has | 


developed, as the result of investigation, 
that the decision to omit field work 
abroad was right, it is unimportant that 
the justification for the decision may not 
have been apparent when the decision 
was made. 

Although the decision as to whether 
it is practicable to take into considera- 
tion any matters specified in the statute 
rests with the President, he is entitled 
to the benefit of the judgment of the 
Commission on any matter which he is 


| s yards. 
I am of the opinion that a report of | SS 


the Commission, which discloses that no | 


costs of production | 





and no doubt the | 
provision in this statute that the condi- | 


through obstructive | 





investigation, and the | 
President, acting on that suggestion, ac- | 





Representative Hoch 


Seeks Reduction of 
Freights on Wheat 


Transportation Cost — in 
United States Found to Ex- 
ceed That in Canada. 


May Ask Legislation 


Extension of Power of I. C. C. 
Suggested to’ Meet 
Situation. 
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tory for the service performed.’ Under 


this section countless rates have been | 


put into effect and generally upon the 
application of the railroads themselves 


where it is not claimed that the rates | 


are as high as would be necessary to 
maintain adequate transportation service 
if such level were applied to all the 
traffic. This is along the same line as 
the suggestion in your letter and at 
least furnishes an analogy for what 


might be done with these rates on grain 


for export. 

“T am deeply interested in the matter 
and intend to look into it thoroughly 
with a view to helping in any way I can 
in securing consideration of the proposi- 
tion by the Commission under the pres- 


any needed legislation.” 
Hearings Held on Matter. 


Mr. Hoch said orally that the discrimi- | 


nation against the United States wheat 
growers, in effect, amounts to 10 cents 
He said the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been conducting hearings for a number 
of weeks in which the middle west is 
interested, in Duluth, Wichita, and else- 
where, and that Commissioner Meyer is 
now hearing testimony in Minneapolis. 
The Commission, he said, is acting in 
this under the authority of the Hoch- 
Smith resolution adopted by the two 
houses of Congress in 1925. 

The situation was set forth in letters 
from Mr. Reed addressed to Mr. Hoch 


and to other members of both houses of | 


Congress, including Senators Curtis 


(Rep.), of Kansas, majority leader of | 


the Senate; Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, 
Repre- 
sentatives Anthony (Rep.), of Leaven- 


worth, Kans.; Ayres (Dem.), of Wichita, | 


Kans.; Strong (Rep.), of Blue Rapids, 
Kans.; White (Rep.), of Mankato, Kans.; 


| Hope (Rep.), of Garden City, Kans. 


The letter stated that it was addressed 
to them on behalf of the Farmers Union, 


the Grange, the Kansas State Farm Bu- | 
Kansas Cooperative Wheat | 
Kansas | 
Farmers Cooperative Grain Dealers As- | 
| sociation, 


reau, the 
Marketing Association, the 
and the Southwestern Co- 
operative Grain Marketing Associations, 
all operating as farm organizations in 


The letter points out that the Ameri- 
can wheat farmers’ principal competi- 
tors are the Canadian farmers and that 


Argentina and Australia in the order 


named are the other principal wheat ex- 
porting nations of the world whose com- 


| petition must be met by the American 
| farmer; that, of wheat-producing States, 


Kansas ranks first and North Dakota 
second; and that the Kansas farmer is 
paying rates materially higher than the 
northwestérn farmer and more than 
double the rates paid by the Canadian 
farmer, whether the grain is for domestic 
consumption or for export. 


It states that the effect of the existing 
rate situation in Canada plus changes 
ordered by the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners of that country is to give 
the Canadian farmer substanially 50 per 
cent of the transportation rate in effect 
from Kansas either to Lake or to Gulf 
ports on wheat or flour for export. 


“It is conservative to say,” Mr. Reed 
stated in his letter, “that the disad- 
vantage in transportation costs to the 
Lake or Gulf imposed upon the Kansas 
farmer in the movement of wheat and 
flour for export is not less than 10 cents 
per bushel as compared with the charge 
made to the Canadian farmer for similar 
service.” 

Extraordinary Action Urged. 

Mr. Reed said that he felt the situ- 
ation called for extraordinary treatment 
and would justify action by Congress 
directing the Commission to give imme- 
diate attention to this situation, and to 
establish promptly ratés on export wheat 
and flour on a basis that would remove 
the disadvantage now suffered by the 
wheat belt of the middle western United 
States. He said the daily market re- 
ports show that, generally speaking, the 
Canadian farmer is receiving a higher 
price per bushel for wheat than the 
Kansas farmer receives, and that per- 
haps all of this is a reflection of the dif- 
ference in transportation costs. 

“It would be my opinion,” he said, 
“that the rates suggested to be estab- 
lished from Kansas and other States in 
this section on expurt grain would not 
be unremunerative, although not accord- 
ing the same percentage of profit as 
perhaps would be made by the railroads 
upon other traffic, and would therefore 
not be illegal or beyond the power of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
establish by order, and such rates would 
be wholly within the proper discretion 
of Congress to direct.” 


required to deal with, and in this case 
the Commission may appropriately be 
called upon to supplement its report by 
expressing a definite conclusion and 
judgment on the question whether, on 
the facts of this particular case, field 
work abroad would produce any infor- 
mation which could affect the result. 
Nothing said in this opinion is in- 
tended to suggest that in those cases 
where the Commission is required to un- 
dertake investigation of wages, costs of 
material, and other items entering into 
costs of prc$uction in foreign countries, 
agents must be sent abroad for that 
purpose. It may often be that the re- 
quired information is already available 
here, or may be obtained in other ways. 


| equalities in existing tax laws. 








‘AuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Beina 


PuBLISHED WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES 


Senator Kendrick Thinks Congress Should 
Act First on Flood Control and Farm Relief 


Asserts Action in Tax Reduction Should Await Possibility 
of Placing New Obligations on Treasury. 


Senator Kendrick (Dem.) Wyoming, in 
an oral statement October 22, declared 
that in his opinion the time of the next 
Congress will be occupied chiefly with 
the disposal of measures designed to 
bring about farm relief, flood conrtol, 
and reduction of Federal taxes. 

The necessity for action on the first 
two subjects, the Senator said, indicates 
that Congress will have to go slow on 
tax reduction in view of the possiblity 
of assuming new obligations upon the 
Government Treasury. 


Repeal of War Time 
Excise Taxes Favored 

While there is need for tax reduction, 
Senator Kendrick declared, he is of the 
opinion that attention should be. given 
first to the problem of removing in- 
One o 
these inequalities, he said, is represented 
by the present rate of 1344 per cent on 
corporation incomes. This should, un- 


| doubtedly, be reduced, he declared, the ; 


amount of the reduction to be determined 
after a consideration of the general situa- 
tion and after making allowances for in- 
creased governmental expenditures. 

The Senator also declared he favors 
the repeal eventually of the automobile 
sales tax and other war time excise taxes 
but is not certain that this can. be done 
during the next session of Congress. 

Senator Kendrick would like to see 
the Federal Government abandon the 
field of estate taxes and leave it to the 


Belgium to Celebrate 
National Centennial 


Will Commemorate 100th An- 
niversary of Independence. 


The Division of Regioral Information | 


of the Department of Commerce has 


just announced that Belgium will hold | 
an international exposition in 1930 to | 


its centennial 
nation. The 


celebrate 
pendent 
states: 


as an_ inde- 


In 1930 Belgium plans to commemo- 
rate the hundredth anniversary of its 


| independence as a nation by an inter- 


national exposition held jointly at Ant- 
werp, Liege, and Brussels. 
exposition will be devoted to the colo- 
nies, shipping, transport as applied to 
commerce and the Flemish art to 1830. 
The exposition at Liege will be confined 
to the iron and steel industries and to 
the sciences. At Brussels an exhibi- 
tion of Belgian art from 1830 will be 
held. 


Further information may be obtained 
from the office of the commission gen- 
eral, 20 Rue de la Loi, Brussels, or from 
the Division of Regional Information of 
this Bureau. 


Census of Moravian 


Church Is Compiled 


Organization Had 127 Churches 
and 31,699 Members 
1926. 


trum) in 1926 had 127 churches with 31,- 
trum) in 1926 had 127 churches with 31, 
699 members, largely in North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and New York, 
according to the census of religious 
bodies compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census of the Department of Commerce. 
A summary of the census covering that 
denomination was made public as fol- 
lows: 


The Department of Commerce an- 
nounces that, according to the returns 
received, there were in the United States 
127 churches of the Moravian Church 
(Unitas Fratrum) in 1926, with 31,699 
members, as compared with 110 churches 
and 26,373 members reported in 1916. 
The total expenditures for 1926, as re- 
ported by 126 churches, amounted to 
$738,814, including $511,862 for cur- 
rent expenses and improvements and 
$226,952 for benevolences, missions, etc. 
The total expenditures reported by 109 
churches in 1916 were $309,180. 

The value of church property (includ- 
ing church edifices, furniture, ete., but 
not including parsonages), as reported 
by 125 churches for 1926, was $4,071,550, 
which may be compared with $1,868,220 
reported by 106 churches in 1916. 

Of the 127 churches reporting in 1926, 
57 were located in urban territory (in- 
corporated places of 2,500 inhabitants 
or more) and 70 were in rural areas. 
Of the total membership, 20,111 were 
in the urban churches and 11,588 in the 
rural churches; and of the total expen- 
ditures 57 urban churches reported $579,- 
135 and 69 rural churches, $159,679. 
The value of church property reported 
by 55 urban churches was $3,429,000 and 
that reported by 70 rural churches was 
$642,550. 


Sunday schools were reported by 122 
churches of this denomination in 1926, 
with 1,846 officers and teachers and 19,- 
832 scholars. The number of officers 
and teachers in the Sunday schools as 
reported for 1916 was 1,494 and the 
number of scholars, 14,954. 


in 


New York City Authorizes 
1928 Budget for Education 


A total expenditure of $161,101,809 for 
education in 1928 is authorized under the 
budget recently adopted by the board 
of education of New York City, the Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, stated orally on October 22. 

Included in this amount, it was said, 
is $35,000,000 for building and $14,000,- 
000 for increase of teachers’ salaries, 
made possible by the State-aid grant. 


| of the Commission come from States east | 
of the Mississippi. 


1930 International Exposition | 


announcement | 


The Antwerp | 





States, he said. But if the Government 
needs revenue from estates, he declared, 
then an effort should be made to remove 
inequalities in the operation of the pres- 
ent law. 

He suggested that an inheritance tax 
rather than an estate tax might remove 
these inequalities, illustrating his idea 
by citing the fact that an estate of $1,- 
000,000 which is left to one heir pays 
the same rate as if it is split among 10 
heirs. 

The payment of the tax may be no 
embarrassment to the one heir who in- 
herits the entire $1,000,000, Senator 
Kendrick said, but might well be con- 
sidered excessive on the smaller portions 
received by each of the 10 heirs. A tax 
on the amount actually received by each 
heir graduated with the amount of the 
inheritance, he said, would remove this 
inequality. 


Senator Pine Offers 


Farm Relief Plan 


Says More Representative 
Rule Would Solve 
Problem. 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
kansas, Texas, and Louisiana, with a 
total population of about 22,500,000 per- 
sons have only one representative on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission while 
the 11 States lying to the west of this 
group, with a total population of less 
than 9,000,000 have three members of the | 
Commission, while the other six members | 


The result of this 
situation, the Senator. said, is that the 
States between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains are paying more than 
their fair share of the transportation cost 
of the nation. 

Not Representative Body. 

“The fathers of the Nation through the | 
Constitution gave to Congress the power 
to regulate interstate commerce. Con- 
gress is a representative body, but Con- | 
gress has now delegated that power to 
a Commission which is not a representa- 
tive body.” 

The same condition prevails with re- 
spect to the Federal Reserve Board, Sen- 
ator Pine said. He cited the fact that 
the Boston Federal Reserve District, 
which includes most of New England, 
has never been without a member of 
the Federal Reserve Board since the 
Board was established, while the Kan- 
sas City District, which has about the 
same population as the Boston District, 
has never had a representative on the 
Board. The result of this situation is 
apparent, the Senator declared, in the 
failure of 112 banks in the Kansas City 
District during 1926, while during the 
same period there was not single failure 
in the Boston District. 

Points to Bank Failures. 

Also during 1926, the Senator said, 
there’ were no failures in the New York 
District which has always had a repre- 
sentative on the Board while there were 
283 failures in the Minneapolis District 
and 50 in the Dallas District. The pop- 
ulation of the New York District, ac- 
cording to the Senator’s figures, is about 
14,500,000 while there are about 5,500,- 
000 in the Minneapolis District and 6,- 
500,000 in the Dallas District. During 
the same period, Senator Pine said, there 
were only only 16 bank failures in the 
St. Louis District which has always had 
a representative on the Board and which 
has a population of about 8,000,000. 

There were 956 bank failures in the 
United States during 1926, more than 
for many years, Senator Pine said, and 
of that number there were only 13 in 
the Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Cleveland Districts which together have 
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Former President 
Of Nicaragua Denied 
Right to Run Again 


General Chamorro Advised 
By State Department He 
Is Ineligible. 


Election Law Is Cited 


Holder of Executive Office Is 
Barred as Candidate at 
Ensuing Term. 


General Emiliano Chamorro, former 
president de facto of Nicaragua, called 
October 22, at the Department of State, 
and was informed that the United States 
considers him ineligible to be a candidate 
for the presidency in 1929. 

Following General Chamorro’s call, the 
Department made public a statement 
which was handed to him. 

The statement reads in full text: 

On January 1, 1929, the cae 
of the United States will be confront 
by the necessity of deciding whether it 
can consistently recognize the incoming 
administration in Nicaragua as the con- 
stitutional government of that country. 

While the United States is not sup- 
porting or opposing any political candi- 
date it is most desirous that there should 
be no question at that time as to the 
eligibility under the constitution of the 
person who may have prevailed at the 
presidential elections, since it wishes to 
extend the fullest and most sympathetic 
cooperation, to the new Government. 

In these circumstances and in view 
of the reports that General Chamorro 
contemplates becoming a candidate for 
the presidenecy of Nicaragua in the 
1928 elections, the Government of the 
United States has no choice but to point 
out that it regards General Chamorro 
as inelligible under the provisions of the 
Nicaraguan constitution to the office of 
President of Nicaragua during any part 
of the term commencing January 1, 
1929, ‘ 

Article 104 of the Nicaraguan consti- 
tution provides that 

“No citizen who holds the office of 
President, either as the duly elected in- 
cumbent cr accidentally, shall be eligible 
to the office of President or Vice Presi- 
dent for the next term.” 

General Cha:.:.0 unquestionably held 
the office of President de facto from 
January 17 to October 30, 1926, thus 
bringing himself within the prohibition 
of Article 104 of the Constitution and 
Article II of the General Treaty of Peace 4 
and Amity of February 7, 1923, thus 
making it impossible for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to regard 
him as eligible to the office of President 
of Nicaragua for the term beginning 
January 1, 1929, or to recognize him as 
the Constitutional President of Nicara- 
gua if he should claim or attempt to 
occupy the office during any part of said 
term. 


one-half of the total membership of the 
Federal Reservé Board. 
Affects Agriculture. 

The Senator declared that the in-* 
equality of representation accorded the 
States between the Mississipp and the 
Rockies on the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is one of the chief factors in the 
agricultural situation today. If these 
States had adequate representation on 
these bodies so that their viewpoints 
and needs could be properly presented 
and maintained, he declared, there 
might be no need for specific legisla- 
tive remedies for the relief of agri- 
culture. 

This belief the Senator said does not 
mean that he is opposed to specific farm 
relief proposals. He recalled that he 
had voted for the McNary-Haugen bill 
during the last session and announced 
that he will do so again if the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. 
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Bein ‘to Be Taken 
At Final Sessions 


Special Commitiece Designated 
to Prepare Formal Drafts 
for Adoption. 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
expected to adopt will be transmitted 
through the Pan American Union to the 
Government represented which in turn 
will issue whatever instructions they 
deem appropriaie to their delegates to 
the Sixth International Conference of 
America States, generally referred to as 
the Pan American Congress, which will 
meet in Havan, Cuba, beginning January 

16, 1928. 
Resolutions to Be Submitted 


To Pan American Conference 

rhe delegates to the present conier- 
ence consist in the main of the Com- 
mercial Attaches in Washington and the 
Jonsuls General in New York of the 
different countres. The conference has 
been presided over by Frederick T. F. 
Dumont, Consul General of the United 
States, who was elected chairman at the 
opening session. 

The Minister of Honduras, Senor don 
Lusi Bogran, has ben chairman of the 
drafting committee, the other members 
of -shich were: Jose I. Seminario, Consul 
General of Ecuador at San Francisco; 
Francisco Suastegui, Co-cmercial Attache 
here; Juan Vicente Ramirez, Charge 
d’Affaires of Paraguay; J. A. de Buena- 
vista, Secretary of the Peruvian Em- 
bassy. 

The resolutions on the various topics 
of the agenda as adopted at the pre- 
liminary meetings of the Commission 
Were in substance as follows: 

1. Reduction of Number of Shipping 
Documents Requiring Consular Certifi- 
cation. 

The consular certification of bills of 
lading should be discontinued; the certifi- 
cation of the ship’s manifest may, how- 
ever, be continued, 

The consular invoice should be the 
only shipping document on general mer- 
chandise which the shipper may be re- 
quired to prepare for consular certifica- 
tion, In case of doubt concerning the 
data contained in a consular invoice, the 
consul may, in his discretion, require the 
presentation of the commercial invoice 
or other document confirming the cor- 
rectness of the consular invoice. 

As a separate document, the certificate 
or origin, in those cases where it is nec- 
essary, shall be required only by those 
countries which do not require a con- 
sular invoice; those countries which re- 
quire a consular invoice shall allow the 
certificate of origin, when considered 
necessary, to be embodied in that docu- 
ment. 


Simplification of Data 


For Consular Invoices 

2. Simplification of Data Required for 
Consular Invoices, 

Taking into consideration the difficul- 
ties which, at the present time, may pre- 
vent the adoption of a common form ac- 
ceptable to all the American Republics, 
the Commission recommends: 

(a) That the maximum data which 
may be required on the consular in- 
voice form should be the following: Place 
and date; number of copies; invoice 
number; whether the merchandise was 
purchased or consigned; complete name 
and address of seller or shipper; com- 
plete name and address of consignee; 
complete name and address of the per- 
son or firm for whose account the ship- 
ment is made; means of transport of 
the goods; port of shipment; port of 
destination; final destination of the mer- 
chandise; country of origin of the mer- 
chandise; currency in which value is ex- 
pressed; marks, numbers, quantity, and 
class of packages; special marks or 
symbols of manufacture; detailed de- 
scription of the merchandise and ma- 
terial of which composed; weights—net, 
legal, and gross; value per unit, and 
total, showing expenses incurred by the 
merchandise up to the time of .exporta- 
tion to country of destination; declara- 
tion of the shipper or agent who pre- 

ents the invoice for certification; cer- 

fication of consul; consular remarks; 
fees collected by the consulate. 

(b) That those countries which re- 
quire on-their consular invoice the ex- 
pression of quantities in letters, should 
seek to abolish that requirement, with 
a view to’simplifying the document and 
reducting its dimensions. 

8. Exclusion of Ocean Freight Charges 
on Consular Invoice. 

Shippers should not be required to 
state on their consular invoice the 
amount of océan freight or other charges 
and expenses incurred beyond the coun- 
try of origin, unless such charges and 
expenses are included in the purchase or 
consigned price. 

If ocean freight or other charges and 
expenses are included in the purchase 
price or invoice value per unit, the in- 
voice should so state, together with the 
amount of each such charge or expense, 
if known to the shipper. If the amount 
of any such charge or expense is un- 
known to the shipper, he should specify 
such item of charge or expense by name 
and state ““Amount Unknown.” 

4, Possibility of Adoption of Standard 
Form of Consular Invoice. 

It is recommended that those coun- 
tries which have no special reasons to 
the contrary should adopt the model con- 
sular invoice form presented to the Con- 
ference by the Delegate of Cuba. 


Standardization of Size 


Of Forms of Documents 

5. Standardization of Size of Printed 
Consular Invoice Form. 

Considering that the majority of com- 
mercial documents approximate the di- 
mensions of legal or commercial size 
paper, and that the dimensions of con- 
sular invoices in use in many countries 
are to. large and therefore present 
great inconvenience in handling, i‘ is 
recommended that countries adopt for 
their consular invoice form dimensions 
which approximate as closely as pos- 
sible a measurement of 9x14 inches (229 
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| concerned, 
| proper shipping documents after the ar- | 
| rival of goods. 


| and Possibility 


| for 


|; sular 

| ready 
| reasonable time after 
| later than the next working day. 


| should, 
| documents 


| regulations for 
| fixed 
| five dollars ($5) gold for each document | 


| subject to fee. 
5. Official Hours of Consular Officers: 


| By Mail of Small Value 


| particular 
may receive his certified copies by mail, 


| Commercially Printed. 


Benq 
THE UNITED STATES Datty. 


x356 mm.). 

6. Language, Currency and Quantity 
Units to be Used in Consular Invoices. 

(A) Language—the printing of the 
consular invoice forms should be in the 
language of the country of destination, 
interlineated with a translation and ex- 
planatory note in the language of the 
country of shipment. 

(b) Currency—The prices or 
on invoices may be declared in the cur- 
rency of the country of shipment of 
destination; if any other currency is 
used, the consul should enter the rate 
of exchange of the day into the cur- 
rency of fixed value which his country 
uses as the bases for its conversions. 

(c) Quantity Units—Quantities should 
be declared in the units of the 
system. In case 
measure of the country 
destination are different, those 
also indicated, in parenthesis. 

7. Number of copies of Consular 
voice to be Required or Legalized. 

It is recommended to those govern- 
ments who require more than four copies 
of consular invoices that they endeavor 
to reduce the number required to a 
maximum of four. 

Consular officials should legalize as 
many additional copies as are required 
by the shipper at an equitable and mod- 
erate charge. 


or 


be 


origin 
may 


of 


In- 


| 
8. Provision for Letters of Correction 
Upon Payment of | 


on Consular Invoices 
Fixed, Moderate Fee. 

In case an error in the consular in- 
voice is discovered, the shipper may pre- 
sent for certification by the consular 
officer a letter of correction revised 
(“replace”) invoice, provided that the 
‘goods have not yet 
try of destination. The fee paid for such 
letter of correction or “replace” invoice 
shall be moderate and fixed in amount. 

The consular officer should, upon re- 


quest, cable the corrections to the proper | 
of | 
| destination at the expense of the shipper; 

| and the receipt of the cable should con- | 


customs authorities in tHe country 


stitute provisionally valid modification 
of the original invoice, pending the ar- 
rival of the letter of correction or 


| vised (“replace”) invoice. 


| Presentation of Documents 


| On Arrival of Goods 
Presentation of | 


9. Length of Time for 


Shipping Documents After Arrival of 


the Goods. 


For the convenience of all concerned, 


| the consignee, upon the giving of bond 


or other guaranty, should have a rea- 
sonable period of time, 
sideration the frequency of vessels and 
time of transit between the countries 
for the presentation of the 


10 and 11. Consular Fee as Service 


Charge rather than as Additional Duty; | 
of Moderation of Con- | 


sular Fees. 


It is recommended that the countries | 
| represented at this conference recognize 
| that consular fees be considered as com- | 
| pensation for services 


rendered instead 
of considering them as additional duties. 
It is recommended 


charges, if it is not possible 
establish a fixed tariff. 

12. Uniformity of Consular Practices 
Within Each Country. 


The requirements and practices of all 


| the consular offices of one country with 
| regard to shipping documents should be, 
| as far 


uniform within the 
given country. 
Time Required 


as possible, 
territory of any other 

13. Standardization of 
Usual Certification. 
Shipping documents presented to con- 
officers should be certified and 
for delivery within the 
presentation, not 


14. Provision for Rapid Service 


| Urgent Cases, 


In cases, consular officers 
when possible, certify 
in less than the usual 
If any extra charge is provided in the 
such 
the additional fee should be 
should not exceed 


urgent 


office hours, 
in amount and 


Every effort should be made by con- 


sular officers to keep the hours of busi- 
| ness 
| munity in which their offices are 
| keeping their offices open to the public 


the longest time possible during the day, | the program outlined by him upon his 


prevailing in the commercial com- 
located, 


taking into account the necessities of the 


| inside work of the office. 


as to Proper Pre- 
and Shipping 


16. Consular Advise 
paration of Shipments 
Documents. 

Hours for Business 


Consular officers should supply ship- 


pers, without responsibility, information 


| necessary for the proper preparation (of 
' shipments) and of shipping documents 
| requiring certification, in accordance with 
| the laws of the country of destination. 


Unless specifically required for special 
classes of merchandise, the commercial 
designation of current description of 
goods should be considered sufficient for 


| the purpose of the consular invoice. 


It 
ments 


to those govern- 
the use of tariff 


recommended 
which require 


is 


nomenclature on consular invoices that | 


they should allow exporters, in case of 
doubt, to use the commercial description 
of the merchandise, and that errors 


| arising there from without fraudelent in- 


tent should not be subject to penalty. 
17. Use of the Mails in Handling Ship- 
ping Documents. 


It recommended that the shipper 


is 


; may transmit his documents by mail for | 
certification if he is located in another | 


the 
he | 


but within the 
consular 


jurisdiction of 
office, and that 


city 


provided he complies with the regulations | 
prescribed by each country for the serv- 


| ice 


18. Invoice Korms—Officially Issued or | 
It is recommended that the govern- 
ments which do not permit the private | 
printing” and sale ,of consular invoice | 
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taking into con- | 


| gress 
|} money 


at the same time | 

that said countries shall seck to reduce, | 
; inconformity with their necessities, 
| consular 
| to 


shortest | 
| gram 
| Congress, and that I begged the adminis- 
and to | 
| have it put into force, can be adopted 


| at the coming session. 


in 


shipping | ‘ : 
: . | corporation tax from the present 1342 


cent and | 
second, repeal of all | 


time. | 
per 


expedition within | possibly 10 per cent; 


| (a) of Section 23 
| of 1926 (the income tax on corporations) 


| in sections 236 and 


| thirty days, the following parts 


| pose to 


| of taxes 
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Havana Con ferenc ‘e 


‘To Review Action | 


| 
Pre paratory Work Is Reviewed | 


in Stateme nt Issued by Pan 
American Union. 


forms shall supply those forms to ship- 
pers at an equitable price, 


19. Elimination of Consular Docy- 


! : . s ‘LL: 
ments and Fees on Mail Shipments of 
|} Small Value, 


(a) Shipments 
and samples of small 
value, and of mail packages. valued at 
the equivalent of not over thirty dollars 
($80) gold, should be exempt from the 


of 
or 


requirement for the presentation of con- | 


sular invoices and the 
sular fees. 

(b) Where countries regard it neces- 
sary to require the prescribed documents 
on all shipments, no consular certifica- 


payment of con- 


| tion should be required of the documenis 


coveriffg advertising matter and samples, 
or mail packages valued at under thirty 
dollars ($30) gold, or, if any fee be re- 
it be paid by the consignee in 
the country of destination. 

20. Facilitating Conditions of Shipment 
for Parcel Post Packages. 

The shipment of parcel post packages, 
in international trade should be relieved 
of formalities and requirements which, 
appropriate to freight shipments. of 
large value, are disproportionate and 


burdensome for small- parcel post ship- | 


ments. To this end, an abbreviated form 
of documentation, with simplified phrase- 
ology, should be adopted for parcel post 
packages. 


‘Mr. Garner Advocates 


Half Billion Tax Cut 


of Revenues, Says Texas 
Representative. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


I have made during the past five years 


and the estimates of the Treasury De- 
partment. The public is familiar with all 
that. The facts are that the Treasury 
estimates have been lamentably _inac- 


| curate for the past five years, 


“My estimates have been a great deal 
more accurate. It is 
Treasury Department has systematically 
underestimated the Treasury surplus. 


advertising matter | 
no commercial ! 
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Five Marines Killed | 
In Nicaragua Since 
Pacification Began 


Depantioan of State Reports 
Approximately 540 Natives 
Dead and L: 20 Wounded. 


Losses in Engagenionte 


Outlawed Bandits Only Victims 
of American Forces and 
Constabulary. 


540 


Approximately Nicaraguans have 


when American Marines 
pacification program, 
of casualties made 
public by the Departments of State and 
the Navy. 

The Secretary of Frank B. 
logg, commenting October 22, u 
figures stated: 

“I do not think 
killed in Nicaragua 
constabulary or the 
rines who were not outlawed bandits. 

Conditions in North. 

Commenting upon the 
there had been 105 casualties in north- 
ern Nicaragua since August 3, on which 
Minister Charles C. 
Eberhardt telegraphed the Department 
that “all northern Nicaragua is reported 
to be tranquil and to 
conditions,” the Department of 
State said that northern Nicaragua was 
without communica- 
civilized 


since May 15, 
started their 


State, Kel- 


there were men 


by the 
United States Ma- 


” 


any 


report that 


and with practically no 
communities located there. 

Five American marines 
and one wounded, 


tions 


have 
according to 


| reports to the Departments of State and 


" ’ . | was announced May 
Treasury Can Bear Such Loss | 


the Navy. Four members of the native 
constabulary have been killed. 

The pacification program in Nicaragua 
15 by Col. Henry L. 
Stimson, representative President 
Coolidge, when he telegraphed the De- 
partment of State that “the civil war in 
Nicaragua is now definitely ended.”” 

Casualties Listed. 

A list of the engagements 
American marines and , Nicaraguans 
which have occurred since that time, to- 
gether with the number dead 
wounded as reported to the Departments 


of 


of 


of State and the Navy by Minister Eber- | 
| hardt and Col. L. 


M. Gulick, in command 


| of the marines, follows in full: 


apparent that the | 


| known; iwo 


“T again say that you can reduce the | 


the end of each fiscal year. 
“I notice that the President’s spokes- 


man continues to express the hope that | 


Congress will not run wild with appro- 
priations. Be it remembered that Con- 
always has appropriated less 
at each session than the Presi- 
dent has requested. 

In other words, Congress has_ been 
more economical with public funds than 


their | any President since the budget was cre- 
| ated with the requirement that he- sub- 
Since | 
the budget began sending estimates to | 


mit the estimates to Congress. 
Congress, Congress never has appropri- 
ated as much money as the President 
has said is necessary to run the Govern- 
ment. 
Reaffirms Tax Program. 
Iam going to hear the arguments be- 


fore the Ways and Means Committee. I | 
have just returned to Washington from | 
the Southwest and am not fully familiar | 
| with the statistics today. 
I can see at the present time, the pro- | 


I outlined at the last sesion of 


tation to adopt as its program, 


“This program is: Reduction of the 


cent to at least 11 per 


taxes, including 


produce, 


and nuisance 
on automobiles, 
and so. 


excise 
taxes 
admissions, 


“There is no occasion to change this | 
program except possibly to give small | 


corporations additional relief on account 
of inequalities between the small corpo- 
rations and the individual taxpayers.” 

Mr. Garner's bill (House bill 
69th Congress), 
on December 8, 1926, along the lines of 
return here for the committee’s tax re- 
duction deliberations, were concurred in 
by his party associates in the last Con- 
gress. His bill proposed that subdivision 
0 of the Revenue Acti 
should be amended by making that sec- 
tion read: 

“Section 230 (a) In lieu of the tax 
imposed by Section 230, of the Revenue 
Act of 1924, there shall be levied, col- 


| lected and paid for each taxable year 
| upon the net income of every corpora- 


tion, a tax at the following rates: 

“(1) For the calendar year 1925, 
per cent of the amount of the net in- 
come in excess of the credits provided 
263; 


| taxes at least by $400,000,000 and nearer | 
| $500,000,000, and still have a surplus at | 


But so far as | 


theatre | 


14570, | 
introduced in the House |! 


13 | 


“(2) For the calendar year 1926 1312 


per cent of such excess amount, and, 
“(3) For each calendar year 


after, 11 per cent of such’ excess 


| amount.” 


within 
of the 


It would also have repealed, 


revenue act of 1926: (1) Section 
the “amusement tax;” 
the “club dues tax;” (3) Subdivision (1) 
of Section 600, the “automobile tax;” 
and (4) Subdivision (4) of Schedule A 
of Title VIII, “the stamp tax on 
of produce on exchange.” 

Mr. 
favor any legislation to 
money out of the Treasury and to give 


there- 


500, | 
(2) Section 501, | 


sales 


Garner said that he does not pro- | 
take | 


it back to individuals and corporations | 


which have already taken 


people. 


per cent of the corporation taxes are 
passed on to consumers and 30 per cent 
is paid by stockholders, 


it from the | 
He said that ultimately payers | 
are the people and at least 70 





Centro: 14 Nicara- 
number of wounded 
marines killed, 
Richard B. Jackson. 

16. Ocotal. 300 to 500 Nicara- 


May 1. La Paz 


guans killed; 

including 

Capt. 
July 


than 150 wounded | 


ac- | 


pon these | 


Nicaraguan | 


be returning to | 


been | 


between | 


and | 


un- | 


A Federal Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, for settlement of labor dis- 
putes in which the Mexican Government 
is involved, established by an 
President 


has been 
executive decree of 
Calles. 
lished 
been 
State. 
The 
| equal 
labor 
to be 


just 
of 


in the Diario Official, has 
received by the Department 
to be composed of an 
members representing 
with one member 
appointed by the Ministry of Indus- 
try, Commerce and Labor, and “it 
have the power to enforce its decisions.” 
The 


3oard is 
number of 
and employers, 


Board is also empowered to settle 
labor disputes which involve two or 
more states, in case of the majority 
of representatives of an industry and the 
workers request the intervention 
Federal Government. 

The full text of the decree follows: 

Plutarco Elias Calles, Constitutional 
President of the United Mexican States, 
makes known to the people: 


or 





That in the exercise of powers granted | 
|me by Article 89 
stitution of the 
thereof, 


Republic, in Section I 
looking to the exact compliance 
with the provision of article 119, case 
XI, of the Railway Law of April 24, 
1926; article 1 of the law of May 6, 1926, 
which federalized electric energy; article 
6 of the Petroleum Law of December 
26, 1927, and Article 6 of the Law of 
Mineral Industries, which declared every- 
thing related to said 
der Federal control, 


industries to be un- | 
and in accordance | 


with the necessity of regulating the mat- | 


ter of decisions in labor conflicts arising 


killed: more than 1 100 
marine killed. 

July 26. San Fernando. 
guans killed; 15 to 


killed. 


guans wounded; 


one 
six Nicara- 
20 wounded; one 
marine 
July 27. San Fernando, during pur- 
by American planes of fugitives 
battle of July 26. Twenty Nicara- 
killed or _wounded. 
August 16. Along northern 
| Two Nicaraguans killed. 
September 8. Telepaneco. 
raguans killed or wounded. 


suit 
from 
guans 


border. 
Five Nica- 


September 8. Sanate. Five Nicara- 
guans killed. 

September 19. Telepaneca. Unre- 
ported number of Nicaraguans killed and 
wounded; no mention of marine casual- 
ties. 

October 9. 
killed or wounded; 
native guard killed; 


| ties. 


Sixty-seven Nicaraguans 
four members 
no marine casual- 


THAT GOOD 


GULF GASOLINE 


| the 


| ber 


Board to Have Jurisdiction Where 
volved or on Request of Workers and Em ployers. 


| 


Elias 
A copy of the decree, as pub- | 


| 


| Board 


| tive 


of the | 


| tration 


of the General Con.- | 


| tion Boards as may be necessary for 
shall | 
| effective 


YEA RL 4 


INDE? 


[Tribunal for Settlement of Labor Disputes 
Is Set Up By Decree of President of Mexico 


Government Is In- 


in Federal zones, in conformity with the 
Organie Law of Ministries State, 
dated December 25, 1917, and com- 


f 
o! 


in 
transitory constitutional article, I have 
seh fit to issue the following degree : 


Board. Is Established 


By Executive Decree 


“Article 1,—The Federal Board of Con- | 


es- | 


ciliation and Arbitration is hereby 
tablished with headquarters in this city, 
together with such Regional a a. 
1 
operation. ; 
Article 2.—The object of the Fede 
or Conciliation and A! bitarat 
shall be to pftvent and 
and individual conflicts arising 
tween employers and _ laborers, and 
shall have the power to enforce its 
cisions. 

Article 3.—The intervention 
Federal Board of Conciliation and 
shall be effective: 

(a) In the Federal Zones; 

(b) In the problems and conflicts awis- 
ing in indutries and enterprises, the es- 
tablishment or eXpleitation of which 
was or is effected under Federal contract 


ral 


ion 


be- 
it 
de- 


of the 
Arbi- 


concession}; 

(c) In conflicts or 

two or more States or 

Federal Zones; _ 
(d) In conflicts and problems arising 

in connection with labor contracts for 


or P 
problems affecting 
a State and 


settle the collec- 


TUDAY’'S 
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The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices, 


Octobett 22, 1927 


Albert B. Hart, of 
historian for the bi- 
George Wash- 
to President 


9:45 a. m. Prof. 
Harvard University, 
centennial celebration of 
ington’s birthday, reported 


| Coolidge om the progress of his work in 


connection with the proposed celebra- 


| tion. 
| pliance with the mandate of Section XX | * 


lof Article 123, in relation to the elevemth 


Senator William B, Pine, of 
called to pay his respects to 


*10 a. m,. 
Oklahoma, 


| President Coolidge. 


| J. Allen, o7 





| Tests 


the 


continual services Of the same nature in | 


two or more States at the same time. 

(e) In cases where by written agree- 
ment of a majority of the represerta- 
tives of an industry and the workers 
specific jurisdiction of the Federal 


| Government is accepted. 


Labor and Em ployer 
And State Represented 
Article 4.—In accordance with the pro- 
vision of Section XX of Article 123, the 
Federal Board of Conciliation and A rbi- 
tration shall be composed of an equal 
number 
ers and of the employers and one 
be appointed by the Ministry 


mem- 
of 


to 


| Industry, Commeree and Labor. 


Article 5.—The 


| Commerce and Labor is hereby author- 


| tion of 


ized to issue in the shortest time possi- 


| ble the regulations to govern the opera- 


the Federal Board of Concilia- 


tion and Arbitration. 


of | 
| of the month of September, 


Therefore, I order that it be printed, 


| published, circulated and duly complied 


with. 

Given inthe Palace of the Federal 
ecutive Power, in Mexico, onthe 17th day 
1927. 


P. ELIAS CALLES 


Ex- 


GULF N 
MOTOR 


the PISTON 
RINGS 


| Ohio, 


10:15 a. m. Former Governor Henry 
Kansas, called to discuss the 


agricultural situation with the Presi- 


| dent. 


10:30 a. m. Governor George H. Dern, 
ot Utah, called to discuss with the Presi- 
dent the proposed development of Colo- 
rado River, including Boulder Dam, 

lla. m. Senator Frank B. Willis, of 
called to urge the President to 
favor proposed legislation to place the 
Philippine Islands under the Department 
of the Interior instead of the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs of the Department of 
War. 


Remainder of Day: President Coolidge 


| took a week end trip on the yacht May- 


flower down the Potomac river, 


‘Tank Corps Revives 


Old Type Projectile 


Show Once Obsolete 
Ammiuanition Can Be Effee- 
tive im Modern Warfare. 


[Continued from Page 1] 


the ranges increased and the fighting 


; took place at greater distances, it be- 
| came necessary to develop a delayed fuse 


the burst would not occur until 
near the target. Thus shrapnel 


so that 
a point 


| replaced canister in warfare. 


| for fightira;: 
| marily 


of representatives of the labor- | 


The 37 


ent time, 


mm. Gun Tank, until the pres- 

has had no Weapon suitable 
personnel. This tank is pri- 
intended for attack on machine- 
gun nests, other tanks, and like mate- 
rial objects. Incidents of the World 
War indicated that there were times 
when personnel offered a more important 
target. 

After study of this subject it was de- 


| cided again to try out canister for use 


Ministry of Industry, | 


in situations where it was desirable to 
fight personnel. Early tests failed to 
develop a canister which was sufficiently 
certain to warrant its adoption. F 
Recent tests by the Tank Board, Camp 
Meade, Md., of a new canister developed 
by the Ordnance Department indicates 
that it can be used effectively against 
personnel at ranges of 25 to 100 yards, 
and consideration is being given to inclu- 


| sion of this improved canister in the 


tables of basic allowance for 37 mm. 
Gun Tanks, 


O-NOX 
FUEL 


WELL sealed pistom rings---by the use of toagh 
viscous lubricating oil accomplishes two impar- 
tant requirements for efficient motoring: 


1st—It prevents the p 
crankcase which 


assage of gasoline into the 
minimizes dilution. 


2nd-—It preserves compression—the better the 
compression, the greater the motive power. 


That New Improved Supreme Motor Oil 


yond recommen ded change 


is tough and viscous—it sup- 
plies a perfect seal—lubricates 
thoroughly and continuously. 
If runafew hundred miles be- 


At the Sign of the Orange Disc 


GULF REFINING COMPANY 


periods, its stamina prevents 
sudden breakdown—with the 


expensive results. 
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(inpex. 2402) 
Hearing Held on Alleged Restraint | 
’ Of Trade by Advertising Agencies 


| 


Witness Tells Federal Trade Commission His 
Direct Offers to Certain Newspapers 
Were Rejected. 


Testimony thaty certain newspapers 
would not handle the advertising of his 
company because he refused to place it 
on the “agency plan” was given by the 
president of the Jaques Manufacturing 
Company, W. W. Jaques, in a recent 
hearing before a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion examiner in Chicago. 

The Jaques Manufacturing Company 
conducts all its mewspaper advertising 
business directly with the newspaper, 
without the aid of an agency, and there- 
fore insists that it be given the net in- 
stead of the gross rates, he stated. A 
letter to Mr. Jaques was introduced into 
<4e evidence to show that newspaper 
publishers who belong to certain organi- 
zations refuse to accept advertising _at 
any rate below the gross rate, which 
rate ordinarily would provide for a com- 
mission to an agency. 

The hearing was held in the matter 
of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, et al., charged with al- 
leged violation of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act through a conspiracy to 
eliminate competition. 

W itness Describes 
Advertising Activities 

The full text of Mr. Jaques’ testimony 
regardin his company’s newspaper ad- 
vertising, as made public on October 22 
by the Commission from the transcript 
of the hearing, follows: 

Q. Do you regard newspaper advertis- 
ing as a valuable way to distribute your 
particular product ? 

A. I certainly do. 

Q. Ho~ long have you used newspaper 
advertising? 

A. Thirty-odd years. 

Q. What classes of newspapers do you 
go to? The large dailies or the middle- 
sized towns, or the country papers, or 
all of them? 

A. We go to some big dailies, but 
mostly to the smaller towns. 

Q. Do you use the country weeklies, 
and distribution of that kind? 

A. Some country weeklies. 

Q. You said something about the sam- 
ple method of selling goods? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you resort to that to a great 
extent? 

A. A good deal, yes, sir. 

Q. Could you tell me about how much 


you spend in newspaper advertising in | 
; me, and I wouldn’t want to reply yes 


an ordinary year? 
A. Well, are you asking in an average 
year, or this year or what kind of an 


answer do you want in reference to | ; 
| different prices which we may gain on | 


time? 
Q. An ordinary year. If last year was 
an ordinary year, and you have in mind 


about what it was last year, that would 


be good. 


A. Well, of course, I don’t like to | 


make a definite statement on that, be- 
cause we have refused to give that in- 


formation definitely to advertising asso- | 
ciations, but I will say it is over $200,- | eo 
vertising department costs you more 


OOO a year. * 
Q. On newspapers alone? 
A. On newspapers alone. 


Advertising Is Divided 
Along Different Lines 


| 
Q. It has been along about that for | pobably keep up an advertising depart- 


| ment much the same. We might not have 


some little time, has it not? 

A. Well, during the war we didn’t do 
practically any advertising. We discon- 
tinued advertising practically entirely 


so far as newspapers were concerned. I | 


believe you asked me first, and my an- 
swer was that from time to time we do 


more advertising in different ways than | 
others. Some times the conditions are | 
financial, and some times the conditions ! 
| tached Hearquarters Marine Corps, Wash- 
| ington, D. C., to duty as Fleet Marine Officer 


are otherwise. 

Q. Now, do you employ advertising 
agencies? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How long has that been true? 

A. Twenty-odd years. 

Q. Prior to that, 
through advertising agencies? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. You write your own copy, do you? 

A. Most of it. 


Q. And the balance of it is written by | 


whom? 


A. Well, I have been known to write | 


copy myself personally. 

Q. It is all done in the company or- 
ganization, is it? 

A. Most of it. Occasionally there has 
been a little time that we have had it 


done outside; have had help to make the | 


y } 
We have to employ people to | Navy Yard, New York, N. Y.; to 15th Nav. 


copy up. 
get designs, and so forth, in connection 
with it, and so consequently we— 

Q. Now, when you get the copy pre- 
pared and the illustrative matter—you 
use illustrative matter, do you not? 


the shape it is going to take in making 
up our plates, and various things like 
that. 

Q. When you get your copy in shape, 


including the illustrations, if any, what | 


do you do with that? 
A. We place it direct with the news- 


papers or through their special repre- | “ 
| cepted. 


sentatives. 

Q. You mail it out in that form, do 
you, to the newspapers? 

A. It isn’t always necessary to mail 
it out. They call on us quite often and 
solicit our business. 


Change Was Made 
For Financial Reasons 


Q. Can you tell me for what reason | 


or reasons you concluded 20 years or so 
ago to discontinue advertising agency 
service, and concluded to go direct ? 


rect was entirely financial. Our busi- 
mess was handled by the agency we 
had at that time, I think, as good as 
swnybody could expect, and we have the 
greatest respect for their ways, so far 


as we know, of doing business, but to | 


explain our business a little more thor- 
oughly,—we are selling the majority of 
our baking powder at half the price 
which our next nearest competitor sells 


kis baking powder to the consumer, and | 











you did handle | duty at M.C. B., N. 0. B., San Diego, Calif. 


j} to M. D., N. 


| at Walter Reed General 
| ington, D. C., 


with fluctuating prices of materials, we | 
naturally will watch the dollar, possibly | 
a little closer than the individual that | 
has twice the amount to obtain from the | 
public. Our idea was entirely financial. | 
We are in the business for the money | 
that is in the business, the same as any 
other company should be. 
Q. I don’t see the connection between 


| the advertising agency and your selling 
| at a low price. 


A. Yes. 

Q. You mean you save money by not 
employing advertising agents? 

A. The policy of our company has 


| been to try and get in close touch with 


everybody with whom we do direct busi- 
ness. The point is this: If we want to 


| buy chemicals, if we want to buy corn 


starch, or any commodity that goes di- 
rectly or indirectly into our business, we 
feel that we can get our story to the in- 
dividual in our way, in our manner, and 
in part, the though: back of it, bet- | 
ter by having a direct contact than have 
to tell it through on or two or three dif- 
ferent parties. 

Q. You think the result has a reflex in 
your financial statement? | 

A. There is no question about it. 

Q. Now, how about your copy? Will 


| the advertising agency be able to write 


copy for you as well as you can write it 

yourselves, or the contrary? | 
A. That is entirely a matter of opin- 

ion. My opinion is that anybody that | 


| has been in the baking powder business | 
| for a long time knows more aboutythe 


baking powder business than possibly | 
any advertising agency can know, and if 


| he has particular points in his business | 


which he thinks strong and he appeals 
to the consumer, why, he can express 
them in the manner which he wants bet- 
ter than he can by getting something 
up—by somebody in some flowery lan- 


| guage, or any way that would look well, 


but wouldn’t draw any more business. 
I think we are better positioned to write 
our copy in a more effective manner than | 
some c-ttside parties. 


Believes Method 


| Adds to Profits 


Q. Does your advertising department 
cost you as much as the 15 per cent dif- | 
ferential cost you would pay if the ad- | 


| vertising agency served you and you 


paid the gross rates? 
A. I haven’t got any figures before 


or no to that question. We don’t keep 
the records defined and figure up what 
we may save or may not save or the 


our advertising. And I don’t think I can 
answer thit question as to whether it 
does or not. 

Q. Suppose you are spending $200,000 
on newspaper advertising in some one 
given year. Fifteen per cent of that 
figure would be $30,000, wouldn’t it? 

A. fT believe it would. 

Q. Would you estimate that your ad- 


or less, or about that figure for handling 
the newspaper end of it? 

A. I will answer that this way. If 
we had an advertising agency handle 
our business, I would say that we would 


quite as much work, but we would keep 


| up an advertising department. 


To be continued in the issue of 
October 25. 


| Marine Corps Orders 


Col. J. C. Beaumont, on November 1 de- 


and aide on the staff of the CinC, United 


States Fleet, U. S. S. Texas. 


First Lieut. B. W. Atkinson, Jr., assigned 
to duty at M. C. B., N. O. B., San Diego, 
Calif. 

Second Lieut. P. A. Shiebler, assigned to 


Mar. Gnr. F. O. Brown, on Novmeber 1 
detached M. B., Navy Yard, New York, N. Y., 
P., Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. 


Navy Orders 


Issued October 22, 1927. 
Lieut. (j. g.) Frank W. MacDonald, 
U. S. Fit.; to aide and flag sec’y on staff 
Yangtze Patrol. 


Ens. Rowland H. Groff, det. U. S. S. Whit 


| ney; to Dest. Sqdns., Sctg. Flt. 


Ens. Herman O. Parish, det. Dest. Sqdns., 
Sctg. Flt.; to U. S. S. Whitney. 
Lieut. Worth B. Beacham (S. C.), det. 
Dist. 
Lieut. Charles D, Kirk (S. C.), det 
Nay. Dist.; to U. S. S. Mississippi. 
Lieut. Josephus M. Lieber (S. C.), 5 
Rec. Ship, New York; to Subm. Base, New | 


15th | 


| London, Conn. 
A. We have to use art work, such as | 


Death: Lieut. George Adams Me 
U. S. N., died Oct. 16, 1927, 
Calif. 


ssing, ret., 
at Mare Island, | 


| Army Codievs <a 


Issued October 21, 1927. 
First Lieut. Frank Elwyn Patterson, Den- | 
tal Corps, resignation of. commission ac- | 


Wrnt. Offr. August G. Jupenlaz, patient 
Hospital, Wash- 
granted leave of absence 
for two months. 


Capt. James Leo Kelley, Specialist Re- | 


; serve, ordered to active duty, and directed | 


to report for training to Air Corps pro- 


| curement planning representative, Buffalo, 
| New York. 


First Lieut. Willard Lee Boone, Quarter- 
master Corps Reserve, ordered to active | 
duty, and direeted to report for training to 
commanding officer Normoyle quartermaster | 
depot, Camp Normoyle, Tex. 


Capt. Gordan M. Wells, Ordnance De- 


A. The reason we decided to go di partment, relieved from assignment at Aber- 


deen Proving Ground, Md., and assigned to 


| duty in office of Chief of Ordnance, Wash- 


ington, D. Cy 

Brig. Gen. James E. Fechet, assistant to 
the Chief of Air Corps, detailed as member 
of board appointed to recommend _indi- 
viduals who should be awarded decora- 
tions. etc. 

Wrnt. Offr. Leslie E. Lee, assigned to 
duty at Jeffersonville quartermaster depot, 
Jeffersonville, Ind., upon departure from 
Philippine Department. 

Wrnt, Offr. William E. Lunsford, relieved 
from assignment at Jeffersonville quarter- 
master depot, Jeffersonville, Ind., and as- 


‘ as one piece of administrative 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 


mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 

President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


“~*~ a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921 


Suitability of Explosives for Safe Use in Mines 
Is Tested and Certified by Federal Specialists 


* 


Topic 25—Mines and Minerals 


Sixth Article—Mine Explosives, 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. Groups of articles have been published 
under the following topics: Public Health, 
Foreign Relations, Education, Finance, Con- 
servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 
ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Public Utilities, 
Communications, National Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical Research, Insu- 
lar and Indian Affairs, Aeronautics, Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries. The present group deals 
with Mines and Minerals. 


By Dr. Charles E. Munroe, 
Chief Explosives Chemist, Chief Engineer, Explosives 
Division, Bureau of Mines. 


HE chief function of the Explosives Division of 
the United States Bureau of Mines is the test- 
ing of explosives submitted by the various 
manufacturers of explosives to determine 

whether or not each explosive submitted passes the 
tests prescribed for permissible explosives, and, also, 
the check testing of “field samples” of permissible ex- 
plosives to insure that an explosive offered as a per- 
missible explosive in commerce is similar in all respects 
to the sample of the explosive of the same name and 
origin that was originally submitted to the Bureau for 
tests for admission to the permissible list. 


Permissible explosives are explosives that are 
especially designed for use in blasting out coal in coal 
mines. They are compounded explosives, principally 
of the dynamite class, and they are so compounded that, 
when used in the quantities and manner prescribed by 
the Bureau of Mines, they are unlikely, when detonated 
in bore holes in the coal, to initiate an explosion in the 
atmosphere of the mine about them. 

* 7” ™ 


From the earliest history of coal mining, “coal- 
mine explosions” have been recorded. It was early 
observed that a gas, called firedamp, is associated with 
coal in the earth; that as the coal is broken down, fire- 
damp is set free; that firedamp is inflammable and com- 
bustible and forms a mixture with air in the mine 
which, when ignited, explodes, and that, therefore, this 
ignited firedamp mixture is a cause of mine explosions. 

Later it was recognized.that the dust of bituminous 
coal, which is produced in large quantities in the min- 
ing of this coal, also forms explosive mixtures with air. 

* * * 


7ITH the rapid growth in the demand for coal during 
the last century the mining of coal was greatly in- 
creased; the areas covered by single mines were 
greatly extended; and the number of men employed in 
individual mines became quite large. Coal-mine explo- 
sions became more frequent and the loss of life, the 
injuries to persons, and the damage to property were 
appalling. 


In the latter part of 1907, four grave disasters, two 
in Pennsylvania and one each in Alabama and West 
Virginia. occurred in close succession consequent on 
coal-mine explosions, through which upwards of 600 
men were killed, a large number injured, and much 
valuable property destroyed. These frightful disasters 
so quickened the public conscience, and so plainly 
demonstrated that both humanitarian and economic 
needs demanded steps be taken to prevent the recur- 
rence of such accidents that Congress, in 1908, made a 
special appropriation for an investigation of the 
causes of mine explosions. 

. = # 

This investigation, which was entrusted to the 
technologie branch of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, began on July 1, 1908, ad it soon developed that 
many mine explosions were initiated by the flames from 
the explosive used in blasting the coal and, further, 
that the explosive art had then been so developed that 
explosives might be made of such a character that, 
when fired in coal in a prescribed manner, they would 
not initiate coal-mine explosions. : 


For the purpose of selecting such explosives from 
among the explosives submitted by manufacturers, ar 
explosive testing station was created at the Pittsburgh 
experiment station, supplied with a staff of chemists, 
physicists, and engineers, equipped with a_ special 
chemical laboratory and physical testing apparatus, and 
opened for regular work on December 3, 1908. 

~ * - 

N May 18, 1909, the first List of Permissible Explo- 

sives was published. It contained the names of 17 

explosives, made by six different manufacturers. 

These explosives were selected by the tests made on 

them from 29 explosives, made by 12 different manu- 

facturers, which had been submitted for permissibility 
tests. 


In fixing upon the tests by which to determine the 
permissibility of an explosive a review was made oj{ 
the practices of the explosive testing stations estab- 
lished in the various coa!-mining countries of Europe, 
and conferences were held with manufacturers of ex- 
plosives and leading explosives experts of the United 
States. 

” ~ * 

In equipping the explosives testing station a very 
important feature of the equipment was the gas and 
dust gallery designed to simulate a gallery in a mine. 
It consists of a cylinder of boiler-plate steel 6% feet 
in diameter by 100 feet in length, in which the explo- 


sive mixtures of gas and air, or of coal-dust and air, 
or of gas, coal-dust, and air, are confined, and which is 
provided, at one end, with a heavy cannon in which the 
charge of explosive is detonated and from which the 
products of the detonation are projected into the explo- 
sive mixture in the gallery. 


Other equipment is used to ascertain the pressure 
the explosive develops on explosion; the rate at which 
detonation proceeds through it; the amount of heat it 
evolves, its sensitiveness to impact, and other char- 
acteristics which determine the fitness of an explosive 
for a given kind of work. 

+ 7 * 
B* Act of Congress, May 16, 1910, the Bureau of 

Mines was created “to make diligent investigation 
of the methods of mining, especially in relation to the 
safety of miners, the use of explosives, the prevention 
of accidents.” 


The explosives testing station at Pittsburgh, with 
its staff and equipment, was transferred to this Bu- 
reau and its duties were extended to testing the suit- 
ability of explosives for use in metal mining, quarrying 
and other work; the sensitiveness of explosives to deto- 
nation “by influence” and especially by a great variety 
of initiators; the quantities and kinds of poisonous 
gases given off into mines by the burning or explosion 
of various explosives; the effect of confinement on the 
nature of the products yielded by an explosive on ex- 
ploding; the investigation of accidents caused by or 
outrages committed with explosives, since, by act of 
Congress, October 6, 1917, the Director of the Bureau 
of Mines is, when the United States is at war, charged 
with the administration of the Explosives Regulation 
Act, enacted primarily to prevent the commission of 
outrages with explosives, 

* * * 


In short, in order to be able to perform its assigned 
duties the Explosives Division of the Bureau of Mines 
is, perforce, a research as well as a testing organiza- 
tion, for the explosives industry is but a branch of that 


great chemical industry which is in a continual state 
of flux. 


; New explosive substances are from time to time 
discovered, new explosive compositions are being in- 
vented and new methods of use are being devised at 
frequent intervals. To properly test the new composi- 
tions submitted, the Division must become acquainted 
with new components and their behaviors, and devise 
methods of analysis by which these compositions may 
be identified as they are met with in the field. 


* * * 


DURING the interval since December 3, 1908, many 

hundreds of explosives have been tested for per- 
missibility and many Permissible Lists have been is- 
sued. The last to appear is dated July, 1927. It con- 
tains 135 different explosives, made by 13 different 
manufacturers, but not one of those explosives named 


in the list issued May 18, 1909, appears on the list of 
July, 1927. 


During the past year a new explosive substance, 
ethylene glycol dinitrate, has been admitted as a com- 
ponent of some permissible explosives in place of nitro- 
polyglycerin which, since 1907, had been introduced as 
a component to reduce the fre2zing points of the per- 
missibles. This is an illustration of the changes which 
frequently take place and which the members of the 
staff must be prepared, by constant study and research, 
to meet. 

It is to be observed that the prime object of the work 
of the Explosives Division of the Bureau of Mines is to 
serve the users of explosives in mining by supplying 
them with such information regarding the explosives 
offered for sale as coal-mining explosives as will en- 
able them to select those which are safest for such use 
when used in the prescribed manner. 


The Buréau of Mines acts in this only in an advisory 
capacity, for neither the Bureau of Mines nor any other 
division of the Federal Government can, outside of Fed- 
eral territory, direct or prescribe the use of any par- 
ticular explosive in mining. . 

,INCE the Explosives Division is unusually well 

equipped for and skilled in the investigation of ex- 
plosives, it has repeatedly been able to serve many 
other divisions of the Federal Government, as well as 
State and municipal officials, and it is frequently called 
upon to do so, for its knowledge is not confined ‘to the 
substances commonly styled “explosives” but the mem- 
bers of its staff have a broad acquaintance with the 
multitude of commonly occurring substances which, 
under certain circumstances, give rise to explosions and 
their disastrous consequences. 


7 From the beginning it has conducted the inspection 
of explosives purchased for the Isthmian Commission. 
During the war, and since, it has conducted many re- 
searches on behalf of the Army and Navy. . 


Following the war it took an active part in the dis- 
position of the enormous amounts of surplus explosives 
by conducting researches which taught how military 
explosives could be efficiently applied to industrial uses 
and thus there was effected a saving to the Government 
of a large sum of money. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of Oct. 25, H. H. Hill, Chief Engineer 
of the Division of Petrolem and Natural Gas, 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
will tell of the work of his Division, 
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Southbound 








By permission of the Directo 


signed to duty with Quartermaster Corps, ! 
Philippine Department. 

Mst. Sergt. Ernest F. Provost, headquar- | 
ters company, 30th Infantry, placed on re- 
tired list at Presidio of San Francisco, 
Calif 

First Sergt. Walter H. Phelps, 20th Bom- | 
bardment Squadron, A. C., placed on retired 
list at Langley Field, Va. 

Col. Clyde E. Hawkins, Quartermaster 
Corps, granted leave af absence for three 
months aad one day. 

Maj. Henry J. Weeks, Quartermaster 
Corps, now on duty at Fort Reno, Okla., 
detailed for duty with Organized Reserves 
of Eighth Corps Area and assigned to duty 


‘ 
i 


Mines, 


as executive officer 312th Cavalry. 

Wrnt. Offr. Clarence E. Danner, relieved 
from assignment with quarter..aster, Fort 
Banks, Mass., and assigned to duty with 
Quartermaster Departmert, Panama Canal 
Department. 

Wrnt. Offr. Morrison M. Winters, Panama 
Canal Department, assigned to duty with 
quartermaster, Fort Banks, Mass. 

First Lieut. Myron R. Wood, Air Corps, 
assigned to duty at Mitchel Field, Long 
Island, N. Y., upon completion of tour of 
foreign service. s 

Wrnt. Offr. George F. Magee, relieved 
from assignment in harbor defenses of 
New Bedford, Fort Redman, Mass., and as- 


| 
| 
| 


not subject to copyright 


signed to duty. at headquarters 
Corps Area, Fort McPherso:, Ga. 

Wrnt. Offr. James K. Wilson, rei::ved 
from assignment at headquarters Fourth 
Corp. Area, Fort McPherson, Ga., and as- 
signed to duty in harbor defenses of New 
Bedford, Fort Rodman, Mass. 

Lieut. Col. Lawrence S, Carson, granted 
leave of absence for 1 month and 21 days. 

Lieut. Col. George A. Nugent, Inspector 
Genueral’s Department, granted leave of ab- 
sence for two months 

Capt. William W. Dick, Infantry, transfer 
to The Adjuant General’s Department an- 
nounced, 


Fourth 
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| *12,10 p. m. Ar. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 


BEING 


PUBLISHED WitHoUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Air Mail Schedules Revised 
To Permit More Day Flying 


Post Office Department Announces That 
Principal Changes Effective November Il 
Have Been Made in Routes 6 and 7. 


The Post Office Department has just 
made public flying schedules on contract 
air mail routes numbered 1 to 9, inclu- 
sive, routes, 11 and 12, and also 17 and 
18. The principal changes in flying time 
were made on routes 6 and 7, in order 
to provide for more day-light flying, it 
was stated orally by the Department. 


Changes in flying schedules were also 
made by the Department on other routes, 
but they were described as immaterial, 


| excepting that planes flying out of San 


Francisco will leave an hour earlier. 
The flying schedules become effective 

November 1, 1927, the Department an- 

nounced. The full text of the Depart- 


| ment’s announcement follows: 


RT. CAM. No. 17 
New York to Chicago, 723 miles 
Westbound Overnight Transcontinental: 


New York, Penn station, Lv. ...........+- co eteeenes 


New Brunswick, N. J. (Hadley Field) Lv 
Cleveland, Ar. 

Cleveland, Lv. 

Chicago, C. 


Eastbound Transcontinental Overnight: 
CRICRRO, Mii Es BENE 66 66s begs 08002050004 4 OOO OS 


Cleveland, Ar. 
Cleveland, Lv. 
NewBrunswick, (Hadley Field) ‘ 
New York, Penn. Station, E. T. ...... 


11.00 p. 
12.15 p. 
4.20 p. 
4,35 p. 
7.00 p. 


8.00 p. m. 
9.35 p.m. 
2.15 a. m. 
2.30 a. m. 
5.35 a. m. 


8.00 p. 
12.00 p. 
12.15 a. 

4.45 p. 

6.15 p. 


12,00 a. m. 
12.15 p. m. 
4.45 p. m. 
7.00 p. m. 


seers eees 


Rt. CAM. No. i8, Chicago to San Francisco, 1,904 miles. 


(a) 


October 15, 1927 ‘ 


Eastbound (a) 


(Central Time) 


7.50 p. m. Lv. 
9.40 p. m. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


5.45 a. m. 


1.30 a. m. 


(Deliver Only) 


12,20 a. 
12.35 
2.50 
2.00 a. 
4.30 
4.45 
7.05 
10.00 
9.20 
11.15 
1.30 
1.45 
2.45 


Omaha, Nebr. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
North Platte, Nebr. 
(Mountain Time) 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
(Pacific Time) 
Elko, Nev. 
Reno, Nev. 
Reno, Nev. 
Sacramento, Calif. 


12.30 a. 


m. 
12.15 a. m. 


Concord Field. 


p. m. Ar. 


San Francisco, Calif. Lv. 


Rt. CAM. No. 1, Boston to New York, 192 Miles. 


Southbound (j) 


Effective March 15, 1927 


Northbound 


((Eastern Time) 


6.15 p. mi. Lv. 
7.35 p. m. 
9.15 p. m. Ar. 


Boston, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. Lv. 


7.50 a. m 
6.35 a. 
5.00 a. 


Ar. 


(Hadley Field) 
Rt. CAM. No. 2, Chicago to St. Louis, 278 Miles. 


Southbound (rr) 


Effective December 1, 1926 


Northbound 


(Central Time) 


5.50 a. m. Lv. 
7.25 a. m. 
, Sie BWR. 
9.15 a. m. Ar. 


Chicago, Il. 
Peoria, Il. 
Springfield, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


7.30 p. 
6.10 p. 
5.20 p. 
4.15 p. 


(Central Time) 


5.50 a. m. Lv. 


7.20 a. 

10.20 a. 

11.18 

1.18 

2.05 

3.05 

5.15 p. 

5.35 p. Ar, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Rt. CAM. No. 3, Chicago to Dallas, 987 
Effective April 4, 1927 
Moline, Il). 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Ponca City, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. Lv. 


7.20 p. m. 


Miles. 
(Northbound (a) 
5.15 p. m. 
2.40 p. m. 
1.57 p. m. 
11.57 a. m. 
11.10 a. m. 
10.10 a. m. 
8.15 a. m. 
7.45 a. m. 


Rt. CAM. No, 4, Salt Lake City to Los Angeles, 600 Miles. 


Westbound (a) 


Effective April 17, 1926 


Eastbound (a) 


(Pacific Time) 


9.10 a. m. Lv. 
2.25 p. m. 
5.25 p. m. Ar. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. Ar. 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Lv. 


3.20 p. m. 
10.40 a. m. 
7.35 a. m. 


Rt. CAM. No. 5, Salt Lake City to Pasco, 435 Miles. 


Westbound (a) 


Effective April 18, 1927: 


Eastbound (a) 


(Pacific Time) 


9.45 a. m. Ly. 
1.15 p. m. 
4.35 p. m. Ar. 


Salt Lake City, Utah Ar. 
Boise, Idaho . 
Pasco, Wash. Lv. 


12.50 p. 
9.20 a. 
6.00 a. 


Rt. CAM. No. 6, Detroit to Cleveland, 91 Miles. 


Effective November 1, 1927 


Northbound 


(Eastern Time) 


10.40 a. m. Lv. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Ar. 
Lv. 


4.30 p. 
3.00 p. 


tt. CAM. No. 7, Detroit to Chicago, 237 Miles. 


Effective November 1, 1927 


Eastbound (j) 


(Eastern Time) 


1.00 p. m. Ly. 


Dgtroit, Mich. Ar. 


12 noon 


Rt. CAM. No. 8, Seattle to Los Angeles, 1,099 Miles. 


Southbound (d) 


Effective October 1, 1927 


Northbound (d) 


(Central Time) 


3.00 p. 


Chicago, Ill. Ly. 


8.00 a. m. 


(Pacific Time) 


Seattle, Wash. Ar. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Vancouver, Wash. 


2.00 p. 
1.30 p. 
11.30 a. 


Portland, Oreg. 


Medford, Oreg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1.15 

3.15 p. 

4.45 p. m. 

6.15 p. m. Ar. 


9.00 a. 
5.00 a. 
3.00 a. 
1.30 a. 
Ly. 12.01 a. 


* Dispatch is by train to Vancouver Field. 
Rt. CAM. No. 9, Chicago to Minneapolis; 377 Miles. 


Westbound (m) 


Effective April 18, 1927 


Eastbound 


(Central Time) 


5.50 a. m. Ly. 
6.50 a. m. 
9.30 a. m. 
11.30 a. m. 
11.40 a. m. Ar. 


Chicago, Ill. Ar. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Lv. 


7.30 .p. 
6.35 p. 
4.00 p. 
2.40 p. 
2.30 p. 


Rt. CAM. No. 11, Cleveland to Pittsburgh, 123 Miles. 


Southbound (a) 


12.15 p.m. Ly. 


Effective April 21, 1927 
(Eastern Time) 
Cleveland, Ohio Ar. 


Northbound 


" 4.00 p. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


.00 p. m. 
: .. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1.45 p. m. Ar. 


3.15 p. 


Ly. 2.30 p. 


Rt. CAM. No. 12, Cheyenne to Pueblo, 199 Miles. 


Effective April 15, 1927 


(Mountain Time) 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Denver, Colo. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


Southbound (a) 


5.30 a. m. Lv. 
6.55 a. m. 
7.50 a. m. 
8.30 a. m. Ar. 


Northbound 


Ar. 7.30 p. 


6.00 p. 
4.50 p. 


Lv. 4.00 p. 


m. 


NOTES: The rate of postage on air mail is 10 cents for each half ounce or 


fraction thereof. 
center of city to center of city. 


The mileage shown is the approximate air mail distance from 


a Daily, b daily except Sunday, d daily except Monday, j daily except Sunday 
and holidays, ! daily except Saturday and Sunday, m daily except Sunday and Mone 
day, t daily except Saturday, Sunday and holidays, rr daily except Sunday, Mome 


day and holidays, 
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AuTHORIZzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEIN@ 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Agriculture 


Crop of Pinon Nuts 
In Grand Canyon Is 


Best in Seven Years 


Form Important Part of Diet 
of Indians, Who Are Har- 
vesting Them Enthu- 
siastically. 


The National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, has just stated 
that one of the largest crops of pinion 
nuts in recent years is being harvested 
in Grand Canyon National Park. 

The nuts form an important part of 
the dict of the Indians in the district, 
it was explained. According to the 
Service the Indians grind them into a 
paste, which is used as a substitute for 
butter and meat. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

One of the largest crops of pinon nuts 
in recent years is being harvested at 
Grand Canyon National Park. Man, 
bird, and rodent are joining forces in 
gathering this bountiful supply. 

Squaws Gather Supplies. 

Undoubtedly the most t 
pickers_are the Havasupai Indians, who 
reside within the Park. Brilliant patches 


of gingham may be seen as the squaws | 


move about beneath the trees gathering 


a year’s supply of these sweet-tasting, | 
thin-shelled nuts that grow on the two- | 


leafed pinon pine (pinus edulia). 


According to the Havasupai Indians, | 
an abundant supply of nuts is common | 
once in seven years, this being the year | 


when they are everywhere plentiful, the 
ground beneath the trees being dotted 
with the nuts about the size of large cof- 
fee beans. 
pickings by 50-pound flour sacks. 
Important Part of Diet. 
Pinon nuts form an important part 


dred pounds constitute an average an- 
nual supply for each family. 
are roasted and the thin shells broken on 
metate stones. After fanning away 
the shells the oily nuts are ground into 


a paste and used as a substitute for but- | Minneapolis at 42@43%4 cents. 


ter and meat. 


The most singular part of the harvest- | 


ing is that played by visitors,“most of 
whom have never seen the nuts. The 
park visitor is now dividing his time be- 


tween viewing the magnitude and beauty | 


of the Grand Canyon and picking pinons. 


Russian Wheat Crop 


Total Procurements Slightly 


Less Than Amount Har- 
vested in 1926. 


Wheat procurements in Russia during | 


the three months ended October 1 totaled 
28,000,000 bushels, the Department of 
Agriculture is advised by cabled reports 
from the Acting Agricultural Commis- 
sioner at Berlin, L. V. Steere. The report 
follows in full text: 


Russian wheat procurements amounted 
to 827,000 short tons or 28,000,000 
bushels for the period July 1 to Octo- 
ber 1 as compared with 915,000 short 
tons or 31,000,000 bushels in 1926. Rye 
procurings amounted to 397,000 short 


tons or 14,000,000 bushels as compared 


with 353,000 short tons or 
bushels in 1926. 


Oil seeds showed th greatest percent- 
age increase being 320,000 short tons as 
compared with 143,000 short tons in 1926. 
Total Russian grain procuring for the 
period July 1 to October 1 amounted to 
3,015,00 short tons as compared with 2,- 
794,000 short tons for the same period 
last year. Procurings for the month of 
September were 1,764,000 short tons 
against 1,709,000 in 1926. The increase 
is noted chiefly in the collections in the 
Ukraine where procurings amounted to 
805,000 short tons as compared with 
584,000 short tons in 1926. 


Collections in North Caucasus were 
386,000 short tons as compared with 562,- 
000 short tons in 1926, the Volga re- 
gion 154,000 short tons as compared with 
209,000 short tons in 1926 and in the 
Central Agriculttre regions 243,000 short 
as compared with 167,000 short tons in 
1926. 

Procurings in the Ukraine have greatly 
exceeded plans and the outlook for Octo- 
ber is favorable but after this month 
the outlook is uncertain as the shortage 
of industrial goods will tend to influence 
procurings. The conditions of the fall 
sown cereals shows little improvement 
at the end of September as a result of 
the continued drought in the Trans- 
Volga, !iddle V)lga and North Caucasus 
regions. Conditions have improved in 
the' Western Middle Volga and in the Cen. 
tral Fertile region with the exception of 
the province of Tula where the drought 
continues. All * these revions are pre- 
dominately winter rye except North 
Caucasus which is an important winter 
wheat region. Ra‘ s have delayed the 
harvesting of the spring crops in Siberia. 


12,600,000 


Production of Cucumbers 


For Pickles Has Declined 


Estimated production of cucumbers | 


for pickles in the United States during 


1927 is 2,537,000 bushels, as compared | 


J 1926 and | 
6,814,000 in 1925, according to a state- | 


with 3,637,000 bushels in 
ment issued October 22, by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 


Thirty-four firms reporting represent- | 


ing 22 per cent of the total acreage of 
58,060 acres, give the number of cucum- 
bers in tanks on October 1 as 463,387 
bushels as compared with 987,129 bush- 
els on the same date in 1926, the state- 
ment says. 


BY THE 





The Indians measure their | 
| eents; Kansas City at 78@80 cents and 
| at St. Louis No. 2 yellow was quoted at 


The nuts | 


| corresponding day in 1926. 
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Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on October 22, 1927 


Compiled by Market News Service, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 
Continued heavy marketings of Ca- 
nadian wheat was a weakening factor 
in the wheat market again today and 


prices made further declines, December | 


wheat closing at Chicago at $1.22%. 
Corn and oats closed slightly higher and 
rye also was firmer. December corn 
closed at Chicago at 83% cents, Decem- 
ber oats 45% cents and December rye 
971% cents. December wheat at Minne- 
apolis closed at $1.20% and at Kansas 
City at $1.17%. October wheat at Win- 
nipeg closed at $1.30% and at Liverpool 
at $1.46%4. 

Lower future prices together with a 
dull demand for flour and the lack of an 
active export demand weakened the cash 
wheat market except for the most select 
types of milling wheat. No. 1 dark 
northern spring with 12 per cent protein 


| was quoted at Minneapolis at 4@9 cents 
| over the December price while 14 per 
| cent protein sold at 30@36 cents over. 
enthusiastic | 


Hard winter wheat premiums at Kansas 


City ranged from 9@13 cents over the | 


December price for 12 per cent protein 


No. 2 hard winter while 13 per cent | 


protein sold at 16@21 cents over. The 


market for soft red winter wheat has | 
weakened with other classes, No. 2 red | 
being quoted at Chicago at about $1.32 | 


per bushel and St. Louis $1.39@1.41. 


The downward trend in corn prices | 


was apparently checked today since 


prices have reached an expert basis and | 


considerable new crop grain was re- 


| for fine and 








ported sold for export via the Gulf. No. | 
3 yellow was quoted at Chicago at 82@83 


83@85 cents. New corn is being offered 


‘ fey Oklahoma and several cars of new 
of the Indians’ diet Three or four hun- | ae . 


crop grain have already arrived at Kan- 
sas City. 

The oats market was slightly firmer 
with a good demand prevailing for good 
quality of grain. No. 3 white was quoted 
at Chicago at 4614@4712 cents and at 


| Maine, 
| Maine, 


Rye was again firm and prices ad- | 
vanced about 1 cent per bushel, No. 2 | 
selling at Minneapolis at 91@92 cents | 
and at Chicago around $1.00 per bushel. | 


There was a continued good demand for 
barley which held the market firm, Spe- 


| cial No. 2 being quoted at Milwaukee 
| at 76@85 cents per bushel and best malt- | 


ing types selling at Chicago and Min- 


| neapolis at 73@75 cents per bushel. 


Falls Off This Year | 


Cotton. 


On the New 


19.45 cents yesterday, and on the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange October future 
contracts advanced 4 points closing at 
19.77 cents. The average price of mid- 
dling spot cotton in 10 designated spot 
markets was up 5 points at 19.48 cents. 
One year ago the price was 11.98 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton in the 10 desig- 
nated markets amounted to about 35,000 
bales compared with 43,755 bales on the 


dicated favorable weather for ginning 
and marketing of the crop. Exports 
from August 1 to October 21 this season 
were 1,803,648 bales compared with 
2,116,253 bales one year ago. 

Wool. 

Medium grade domestic wools have 
been fairly active on the Boston market 
and continued the strongest on the list 
although the volume sold this week has 


Hogs. 
Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, ened and choice... 
Medium weight (200-250 lbs.), medium, guod and choice 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium and choice 
Light lights (130-160 ths), medium and choice 


Packing sows, rough an. smooth 
Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.) 


Reports in- | 





medium. guod and choice. . 


been more moderate than a few weeks 
ago. Occasional buyers came into the 
market for Ohio fine Delaine and also 
1% blood territory wools. 
While the finer territory wools are not 
very active, prices are very firm be- 


| cause dealers are anticipating a good de- 


mand when mills start’ work on light 
weight goods. 
Fruits and Vegetables. 
Potatoes were in rather liberal supply 
in New Yorw City today and prices 
tended to weaken slightly. 
most other fruits and vegetables were 
somewhat moderate and prices little dif- 
ferent from yesterday. 
Apples: (U. S. No. 1, 21% inches up}, bar- 
rels, New York, McIntosh $7.50@8.00 
New York, Rhode Island Greenings. 
$6.50@7.00 
Vermont, McIntosh $8.00@9.00 
Bushel baskets, New York, McIntosh. 
$2.50@3.00 
New York, Baldwins $1.50@2.00 
New York, Jonathans $2.00@2.25 
Cabbage: (Bulk, per ton), New York, Dan- 
ish Type ows $17.00@20.00 
Carrots: (100-pound New York, 
in the rough, mostly Kaas 
Celery: New York, 2-3 crates $1.50@1.75 
Grapes: (12-quart climax baskets), New 
York, Concords ; ee $.60@.65 
New York, Niagaras “3 ‘ 
Lettuce: New Jersey, Big Boston Type, 2- 
dozen crates, mostly. $.50@.75 
California, Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates 


sacks), 


Onions: (Sacked, per 100 pounds), New 
York, Yellow Varieties 


Ohio and Indiana, Yellow Varieties. 


$1.60@1.80 | 


Pears: (Bushel baskets), New York, Bart- 
Co eee $2.00@2.50 
New York, Kieffers $1.25@1.50 
Potatoes: (U. S. 
pounds, Long Island, Grgen Mountains. 
$4.50@4.60 
Cobblers ‘ 5 
Green Mountains $3.75@4.00 
150-pound sacks, Long Island, Green Moun- 
COIS ova aia t.ss eee 
Maine, Green Mountains 
New York, Round Whites 


25 


a5.8 


cloth-top barrels, mostly. ...$1.75@1.8714 

New Jersey, Yellow Varieties, bushel ham- 

pers, street, sales.............$1.25@1.50 

Tomatoes: California, lugs, ripe and turn- 

ing, wrapped .. . .$1.75@2.00 
Butter. 


The New York butter market ruled | 


steady to firm at unchanged prices. 


While offerings of top grades were rela- | 


tively light, trading was only fair and 
buyers generally satisfied needs at listed 
prices. Medium and undergrades slow 
and no more than steady. Car market 
quiet and steady. 
90 score sold at 4314 cents. 
casks offered at 47 cents. 


Siberians 
Wholesale 


| prices of fresh creamery butter at New 

Cotton prices on the New York Cotton 1 
Exchange opened at advances ranging. 
| from 9 to 15 points as compared with 
| yesterday’s closing figures. 
York Cotton Exchange October future | 
contracts closed at 19.48 cents against | 


York were: 92 score, 48%4 cents; 
score, 47% cents; 90 score, 46 cents. 
Cheese. 


91 


The New York cheese market ruled | 
Trading was | 


steady at unchanged prices. 
slow, buyers showing little if any dis- 
position to anticipate needs. Wholesale 
prices of No. 1 fresh American cheese 
at New York were: Flats, 27142 @28' 
cents; Single Daisies, 28@28'% 
Young Americas, 2842 cents. 
Livestock. 

Receipts at Chicago were estimated at 
1,000 cattle, 500 calves, 4,000 hogs and 
2,000 sheep. 

The hog market was uneven with bet- 
ter grades scarce and steady to 15 cents 
lower. Top for the day was $11.75. A 
few sales of good and choice 230 to 270 
pounds averages were made at $11.50 
to $11.75. Most 160 to 210 pounds 
brought $10.50 to $11.35. Best packing 
sows@sold around $10, with bulk at $9.25 
to $9.60. Pigs were mostly $9 to $9.75. 
Shippers took 2,500 and the estimated 
holdover was 2,000. Today’s quotations 
follow: 

Kansas City 
$10.40@$11.30 

11.00@ 11.30 

10.25@ 11.20 

9.75@ 10.50 

9.00@ 10.00 

9.75@ 10.25 


Chicago 
$11.10@$11.75 
10.85@ 11.75 
10.25@ 11.35 
9.25@ 10.75 
9.00@ 10.00 
9.00@ 10.25 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above quotations.) 


Sweet Cream Butter 


Popularized by Navy 


Purchases on Account of Stor- | 


age Qualities Introduce 
Product to Public. 


The keeping qualities and uniformity 
of sweet cream butter was first detg- 
mined and popularized by the United 
States Navy, the Department of Agri- 
culture stated October 22. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

In an address before a sectional meet- 
ing of the American Dairy Science As- 
sociation at Springfield, Mass., William 
White, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, brought out the part the Navy 
played in popularizing sweet cream but- 
ter. 

For 50 years or more there have been 
individuals who preferred sweet cream 


butter, and early in the history of our | 


State experiment stations some work was 
done to determine the storage qualities 
of the product. As the result of tests 
begun in the Department of Agriculture 
in 1905 it was proved that butter made 
from unripened pasteurized sweet cream 
could be depended on to maintain its 
high quality during at least eight months’ 
storage at zero Fahrenheit. 

In 1909, as a result of these tests, 
the Navy adopted the practice of buying 
each year a quantity of sweet cream 
butter to be stored and used: as needed. 
In 1918 the Navy purchased more than 
9,000,000 pounds of sweet cream butter 
from more than 100 creameries. 


A New York butter dealer packed 
much of this butter for the Navy and 


| was so favorably impressed by the re- 


markable uniformity in quality, even 


+ though it came from many scattered 


plants, and by its unequaled keeping 
quality, that he decided to sell it under 


| Meal From Alfalfa Stems 


| 





Must Be Branded Correctly 


The product made by grinding alfalfa 
stems should be sold under a name which 
accurately describes the article and is 
not deceptive, such, for example, as 
“alfalfa stem meal,” according to a re- 
cent statement of officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture charged with the 
enforcement of the Federal Food and 
Drugs Act. The statement follows in 
full text: 

It has come to the attention of the 
Administration that certain manufac- 
turers of alfalfa meal are separating the 
leafy portion, either before or after 
grinding, and selling the ground leaves 
under the name of “Ground Alfalfa 
Leaves” or a similar designation. 

From this separation there results a 
byproduct consisting of stems from 


which the leaves have been partially or | 


wholly removed. Although this by- 
product has a recognized feeding value 
and when ground has some of the phys- 
ical characteristics of alfalfa meal it is 
not alfalfa meal and to ship it in inter- 
state commerce and sell it under that 
name constitutes a violation of the Fed- 
eral Food and Drugs Act. 

No objection will be offered to the 
sale of this product under a name which 
accurately describes the article and is 
not deceptive, such, for example, as al- 
falfa stem meal. 


his own brand. Other butter dealers 
followed his example. 

Dealers and consumers approved the 
butter, and each year has seen an in- 
crease in the quantity manufactured. 
During the cold storage season in par- 
ticular buyers are eager to obtain the 
product. 

Last year one association of cream- 
eries reports to have marketed 50,000,- 
000 pounds of sweet cream butter and 


to have paid to its members one-half | 
cent a pound more for it than for high- | 


quality ripened-cream butter. 


Dairy Products 


Supplies of | 





$1.25 | and L. H. Worthley, authors of the bulle- 


' . 
tin, 


$.75@.85 | 


$1.40@1.75 | 


No, 1), Bulk, per 100 best efforts of Federal and State agri- 


| cultural authorities have been devoted 
50@3.60 | 


. .$3.75@3.85 | S s ha 
; | shown conclusively that total eradication 


Sweet Potatoes: Virginia, Yellow Varieties, | of the corn borer is beyond the realm of 
’ | possibility. 


| nevertheless to reduce the 


Several cars of held | 


cents; Plowing under cleanly. 


| lem. 


| borer changes to the moth, or flying | 


| portar.t for corn-borer control if a clean 


| rows, and burned. 
| of the material to such an extent that 





Continuous Efforts 
Are Necessary to 
Control Corn Borer 


Repeated and Thorough 
Clean Ups of Fields Re- 
quired to Prevent Seri- 

ous Losses of Crops. 





The newest methods of controlling the 
corn considered the | 
most dangerous enemy of corn in Amer- | 


European borer, 
ica, are descrbied in a report just pub- | 
lished by two members of the Bureau of 
Entomology, D. J. Caffrey and L. H. 
Worthley, the Department of Agricul- | 
ture stated October 22. 

The practices discussed, the statement | 
says, will not eradicate the corn borer, 
for this is impossible. However, by fol- 
lowing the advice given, damage by the 
pest may be kept down to a minimum. 

The full text of the statement follows: | 

The European corn borer—its present 


| status and methods of control—is the de- 
| seriptive name of a new bulletin. 


This 
foreign pest, according to D. J. Caffrey 


is the most dangerous enemy of 
Indian corn that has ever appeared in 
America. Its presence in the Corn Belt 
is a menace to the agriculture of that 


| region and unless vigorous efforts to 
$2.25@3.00 | 


control it are continued indefinitely by 
corn growers in the infested areas it | 
will cause serious and widespread losses 
to the corn crop. 
Eradication Is Impossible. 
Since its discovery in this country the 


to the task» of retarding the spread of 


| the pest and of devising methods for its 


control. Thus far, investigations have 


It has been found feasible 
number: of | 
borers in any given area to such an ex- 
tent, by improved farm cleanup methods | 


| and other cultural practices, that the | 


damage by the insect will be kept down 
to a minimum. 

Control methods as summarized in 
this new publication, Farmers’ Bulletin 


| No. 1548-F “The European Corn Borer, | 
| Its Present Status and Methods of Con- | 


trol,” include the following points: | 
The main effort at control of the corn 
borer in the Middle West should be di- 
rected toward the disposal of corn refuse. | 
Weeds Harbor Pest. 
Large-stemmed weeds or grasses 
growing in or along the edge of badly | 
infested cornfields must also be de- | 
stroyed. Infested plants may be disposed 
of through any one of the following | 
methods or by a combination of such | 
methods: (1) Feeding to livestock direct | 
from the field, or as silage, or as finely 
cut or finely shredded material. (2) | 
(3) Burning | 
completely. 
Each field presents a separate prob- | 
In any case the clean-up method | 
adopted will vary according to the farm- | 
ing practice used. The important thing | 
to remember is that all corn remnants | 
must be disposed of before the corn 


stage. 

For the sake of safety the clean-up | 
should be completed by May 1 of each 
year. In fields which cannot be plowed, 
or otherwise handled effectively in the 
spring, special effort should be made to | 
dispose of all corn remnants during the 
fall. In case the corn is to be cut, it 
should be cut as low and as early as 
possible. Special low-cutting attach- 
ments for corn binders may be pur- 
chased for this purpose. If corn is to 
be cut by hand, a short-handled heavy 
hoe should be used because this permits 
low cutting without undue exertion. 

In case infested cornstalks are fed di- 
rect to livestock without previous cut- 
ting or shredding, the uneaten parts 
should be destroyed unless trampled | 
deeply into manure. Increased use of | 
the silo and husker-shredder machines 
is recommended. 

Clean Plowing Required. 

If plowing is to be effective in destroy- | 
ing the corn borer all trash must be | 
turned under completely so that plowed- 
under material may not be dragged to | 
the soil surface by later cultivation be- | 
fore the moths emerge. Clean plowing 
deprives borers of their natural shelter 
when they crawl to the soil surface after 
being plowed under. Average plowing 
methods must be improved sufficiently to 
insure that all cornstalks and trash are | 
turned under completely. Neither depth | 
of plowing nor time of plowing is im- 





job is done and material is not after- 
ward dragged to the soil surface. 

In case the available plowing equip- | 
ment will not handle standing corn- 
stalks or high stubble, they should be 
cut or broken off at the ground level, 
raked both ways of the field into wind- 
This reduces the bulk 


the remaining parts can then be plowed | 
under cleanly. Breaking or cutting off 
standing cornstalks at the ground level, 
followed by clean raking into windrows 
or piles, and clean burning, are very 
effective methods. They may be made | 
more effective if the remaining trash is 
plowed under cleanly. 
Before June 1 of each year burn all | 
cornstalks that have been used for build- | 
ing shelters for livestock, for thatching, 
and for windbreaks, and similar pur- 
poses. This should also include surplus 
stalks stored for fodder and all stalks 
in and around barnyards and feed lots. | 
Control of the corn borer depends upon 
community-wide effort. The corn grow- 
ers must help one another. Corn-borer 
moths fly from field to field. Compul- 
sory clean-up laws are necessary to se- | 
cure the full cooperation of all concerned. 
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Reforestation Based on Utilization 


and Completeness of 


Use of Timber Regulate Commercial 


Feasibility of 


By AXEL H. OXHOLM, 


Director, National Committee on 
Wood Utilization, Department 
of Commerce, 


MILLIONS of people in this coun- 

try believe that legislation must 
be depended upon for the restock- 
ing of our forest lands, but they 
overlook the important fact that 
artificial measures of this kind will 
never alone accomplish the desired 
results. Reforestation must stand 
upon its own legs; or, in other words, 
we must make it commercially 
feasible. 


At present, only between one- 
third and one-half of the standing 
tree is converted into marketable 
products. Consequently, the raw 
material has a limited value be- 
cause values depend upon use. If 
we could raise this utilization per- 
centage to, say, 60 per cent, the 
value of standing timber would in- 
crease, . 

* * *” 

This 60 per cent utilization would 
enable the wood-using industries to 
secure their raw material from a 
smaller area of timber land. Their 
logging opertaions would be con- 
centrated and consequently a de- 
crease in the cost of production 
would result. A more even distribu- 
tion of the cost of operation would 
in turn lower the cost of forest 
products to the consumers. 


However, such a plan of close 
utilization depends largely on con- 
sumer cooperation, because there 
will be no object in producing a wide 
variety of forest products unless 
less than eight feet. 


* a * 


THE National Committee on Wood 

Utilization of the Department of 
Commerce is now working on more 
than 40 different projects, all of 
which have for their object a closer 
utilization of the tree so as to make 
reforestation commercially feasible. 
One of the most important questions 
handled by the Committee is that 
of the utilization of so-called short 
lengths, i. e., lumber in lengths of 
les sthan eight feet. 


Under normal conditions about 25 
per cent of the saw log produces 
short lengths, partly as a result of 
the tapered form of the log and 
partly due to the necessity of elim- 
inating serious defects, such as 
knots. Unfortunately the public is 
still adhering to consumer habits, 
which started during the time of the 
early settlers when lumber was more 
plentiful than it is today, and insists 
on specifying long lengths. 

* a * 

N building and construction, con- 
suming over 60 per cent of all 
the lumber produced, only about 1 
per cent of the total lumber bill is 
purchased in short lengths, while 
about 20 per cent of short lengths 
are actually used, but these are cut 

from longer lengths on the job. 


In the industrial trade the same 
conditions prevail; for instance, the 
box and crate industry, the furni- 
ture industry, and a number of 
others which seldom use lumber in 
excess of eight feet, will only buy a 
negligible quantity of short lengths, 
preferring to pay an additional 
price for long lengths to be cut into 
short lengths at the consuming 
point. As a result of these condi- 
tions a very large percentage of the 
short lengths produced are actually 
burnt at the sawmills. 

* * * 


THE Committee goes a step fur- 

ther and is showing how these 
short lengths can be utilized to best 
advantage by the so-called end 
matching process. Lumber, to be 
used for covering purposes, such as 
flooring, sheathing, ceiling, is pro- 
vided with a tongue at one end and 
a@ groove at the other, thereby en- 
abling the joining of two or more 
lengths. In this manner the waste 


United States standard grades for 
honey formed the basis of the premium 


| list at the recent Ohio State Fair, the 


Department of Agriculture stated Oc- 
tober 22. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 

The bee and honey exhibit at the Ohio 
State fair this year was of unusual in- 


terest to members of the Department of 
Agriculture because of the fact that 


| the premium lists on honey were based 


on the United States standard grades 
for honey, which have just been an- 
nounced, 

There are indications that the United 
States standard grades for honey are 
attracting considerable attention, not 


| only in this country but abroad. 


The following paragraph in recent cor- 
respondence with a domestic firm which 
exports honey indicates the attitude 
of the trade toward these grades: 


“We appreciate very much the: work 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has done in inaugurating uni- 


| form methods for grading honey, because 


before one never knew what would be 
received when ordering a certain quan- 
tiy of honey; the opinions as regards 
colors differend too much. We are now 
buying honey from the producers on 


Reforestation. 


at the sawmill is decreased by 10 to 
12 per cent. 


We are only using so-called even 
lengths and even widths; that is to 
say, lengths of 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 
feet, etc., and widths of 4, 6, 8, 10, 
12 inches, etc. There is no good rea- 
son for this practice, since actual 
tests have shown that there is just 
as good a demand for so-called odd 
lengths and odd widths such as 5, 
7, 9, 11, and 13 feet and inches, 


* ae * 


AS in cases of short lengths, the 

consumer will cut odd lengths 
and odd widths from even lengths 
and even widths. If a seven-foot 
piece of lumber is needed a piece of 
14-foot lumber wil be cut into two 
pieces. 


A market for short lengths, odd 
lengths, and odd widths would result 
in an increase in the utilization of 
saw log, and the successful carrying 
out of these projects would enable 
us to exceed 50 per cent utilization 
of the tree. Capital would then be 
attracted to reforestation enter- 
prises. ; 

* a * 
BETTER coordination 
wood-using industries is of 
paramount importance. Today the 
lumbermen, the pulp men, the wood 
chemical producers, and a number 
of other wood-using industries are 
all competing for the same class of 
raw material, namely, standing 
timber. 


of the 


The Committee is now endeavor- 
ing to interest these industries in a 
coordination of their raw material 
policy so that one branch of the 
wood-using industries would’ use 
such raw material as cannot be 
utilized by the preceding branch. 
For instance, the lumbermen would 
need the largest logs, but certain 
species of small logs and sawmill 
refuse are just as serviceable for 
pulp purposes as virgin timber. On 
the other hand, decayed wood would 
not serve the lumbermen nor the 
pulp manufacturers but could well 
be utilized for wood chemical 
porposes, 

* x * 

This is not a theoretical experi- 
ment. This coordination has al- 
ready proved successful in nearly 
every European country where the 
forest industries have been efti- 
ciently developed. 


This plan has enabled these covfn- 
tries to develop an extensive export 
trade in forest products and we are 
importing lumber, pulp, paper, and 
wood chemicals, and even sawdust 
products from European countries 
where the value of the standing 
timber is higher than in most sec- 
tions of the United States, and some 
of these countries have even an 
average higher labor cost than in 
the corresponding lumber districts in 
this country. 

* * * 


(THEREFORE, a close utilization 

of our timber resources will not 
only benefit the producers, but it will 
also mean a saving to the consumers, 
a stabilization of industrial condi- 
tions and the raising of the earn- 
ings for the workmen engaged in 
this industry. 


Over 90,000,000 people in the 
United States live in frame houses 
and 40 per cent of America’s in- 
dustrial plants depend on wood for 
primary raw materiay. To talk of 
our vanishing forest resources is 
simply to admit defeat in timber 
utilization. 


Timber, like any other crop, will 
be grown as soon as there is an 
economic urge for it. Our present 
difficulty lies in the fact that we 
have nature-grown timber on our 
hands. We have not valued it in 
the past because we have received 
this wealth of timber without much 
effort. When money is invested in 
timber growing a closer utilization 
will result. 


Federal Honey Grades | basis of Deparament of Agriculture cer- 
| Used as Premium List | 


tificate final, and we are trying to make 
our European customers agree to the 
; same terms.” 


_ 








Violators of Packers 
And Stockyards Act 
To Be Given Hearing , 


Failure of Livestock Agents 
and Dealers to File Bonds 
Is Subject of Con- 
troversy. 


The first hearings to be held for viola- 
tion of Appendix 4 of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of June 5, 1924, provid- 
ing that “the Secretary of Agriculture 
may require reasonable bonds from every 
market agency and dealers” in livestock 
have been set for November 1 and 2, 
it was stated orally October 22 by the 
Chief of the Division of Packers and 
Stockyards Administration, John Ts. 
Caine, Department of Agriculture, 

‘The Secretary of Agriculture,” Mr. 
Caine said, “has used this discretionary 
power which the act gives him. The 
regulation made by former Secretary 
Henry C. Wallace, states that every 
market agency and dealer shall execute 
and maintain or cause to be executed 
and maintained reasonable bonds to suit- 
able trustees to secure the performance 
of their obligations incurred as such 
market agency or dealer, 

Duplicate Bonds Required. 

“The regulation also requires that du- 
plicates of such bonds be filed with the 
Packers and Stockyards Administration. 
The hearings to be held November 1 at 
Pittsburgh and November 2 at Laneaster, 
Pa., are the first under the regulations 
enforcing the Act. .An Examiner to be 
later appointed by the Department, will 
hear evidence presented by dealers who 
have not filed bonds and who have not 
responded to notices and inquiriers.” 

Traders Advised of Hearing. 

The Pittsburgh hearing, it was ex- 
plained will be held in the Livestock Ex- 
change Building at 10 a. m., November 
1. Those traders who have been advised 
of the hearing are as follows: W. A. 
Lauer & Co., docket 200; Union Live- 
stock Co., docket 205; E. L. Callahan, 
docket 200; Seigfried Jacob, docket 206; 
F. A. Klein, dogket 201; T. J. Reneker, 
docket 204 and S. Simon, docket 203. 

Dealers in Lancaster likewise advised 
of a hearing to be held in the Post Of- 
fice Building at 10 a. m., November 2, 
are as follows: Stauffer Sales Co., Inc., 
docket 220; H. N. Givler, docket 213; 
H. G. Longnecker, docket 210; Samuel 
Phillipppy, docket 209; J. S. Pyle, docket 
211; A. S. Reed, docket 212; E. H. Wit- 
mer, docket 215 and F. S. West, docket 
214, 

Mr. Caine said that docket 216 against 
W. E. Gebhart, Baltimore, had been dis- 
missed upon the proper filing of bond, 


Experiment Station Begun 
To Aid Rabbit Breeders 


A rabbit experiment station, designed 
to better the quality of both meat and 
fur, is being established at Fontana, 
Calif., the Department of Agriculture 
stated October 22. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

A new rabbit experiment station is 
being established by the Biological Sur- 
vey at Fontana, Calif., in eooperation 
with the National Rabbit Federation and 
the Fontana Farms Co. The purpose 
of this station is to develop reliable in- 
formation for rabbit breeders and for 
those contemplating raising rabbits as 
to the best methods of breeding, feeding, 
and housing these animals to produce 
both meat and fur of high quality. A 
biolorist of the bureau who has been 
engaged in rabbit investigations is in 
charge of the station. 


Department of War Sells 
Timber Tract In Washington 


A tract of timber land contains 640 
acres, in the state of Washington, has 
been sold by the Department of War 
to W. P. Stevens, of Portland, Ore., for 
$26,540, the Department of War an- 
nounced recently. The full text of the 


| Statement follows: 


The Government’s right, title and im- 
terest in and to the land and improve- 
ments comprising that part of the mili- 
tary reservation known as Three Tree 
Point, Washington, was sold to Mr. W. 
P. Stevens, 634 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Portland, Oregon, who was the 
highest with a bid of $26,540, The land, 
located on the bank of the Columbia 
River, about 20 miles northeast of As- 
toria, Oregon, and four miles west of 
Shamokawa, Washington, consists of 640 
acres of timber land. 


> 


When you want to 
know something 
about any activity 
of the Government, 
ask the Inquiry 
Division of The 
United States Daily, 


Its services are available with- 


out charge to 


subscribers. 
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Railroads 


Nickel Plate Asks 
Authority to Issue 


Note for $2,000,000 


New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis Road Intends to Use 
Proceeds for Working 
Capital. 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue and sell a promissory note for $2,- 
00,000 payable in six months, at 6 per 
cent, to provide the company with ad- 
ditional working capital. Authority was 
also asked to issue at maturity of the 
“note a similar note in payment or re- 
newal. 

The company also asked authority to 
assume obligation and liability as en- 
dorser on respect of the Nickel Plate 
ao aateet. 00 Company’s promissory note 
for $2,501,096.52 for six months at 6 
per cent, which is to be pledged as col- 
lateral for the $2,000,000 note. 


Train-Stop System 
Is Given Approval 


Installation on Michigan Cen- 
trol Acceptable With Cer- 
tain Exceptions. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 22 made public a report by 
Division 1, in No. 13418, approving with 
certain exceptions the installation of the 
automatic train-stop system of the Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company on por- 
tions of the Middle and West Divisions 
of the Michigan Central Railroad. 

The installation, which was completed | 
July 18, 1926, extends from Jackson to | 
Niles, Mich., 116.82 miles, and 99 loco- 
motives are equipped with the device. 
The total cost of the installation as re- 
ported by the carrier was $202,559.97. 

In another report by Division 1 the 
Commission approved a similar installa- 
tion, with the same exceptions, on por- 
tions of the Detroit and Middle divisions, 
from West Detroit to Jackson, Mich., 
72.64 miles, with 100 locomotives, at a 
cost of $178,282.84. 

The three exceptions require certain 
changes in the equipment of some of | 
the locomotives and in the methods of 
operation. In addition the Commission 
has prescribed a series of eight require- | 
ments as to maintenance, tests, inspec- 
tion, etc. 





Henry W. Thornton Named 
Muskegon Road Director 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 22 made public an order in | 
Finance Docket No. 3031-Sub. 1, au- 
thorizing Henry Worth Thornton, presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Railways, 
to hold until further order the position 
of director of the Muskegon Railway 
& Navigation Company, in addition to 
other positions previously authorized. 
The text of the Commission’s order fol- 
lows: 

1. It is ordered, That Henry Worth | 
Thornton be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to hold, until further order of this com- 
mission, the position of Director of the 
Muskegon Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany, in addition to the positions enum- 
erated in the commission’s order entered 
June 8, 1923, in Finance Docket No. 3031. 


2. It is further ordered, That Henry 
Worth Thornton be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to hold, until further order of 
this commission, any other office or of- 
fices with the Muskegon Railway & 
Navigation Company; provided, however, 
that before he shall accept or enter upon 
the performance of his duties in any po- 
sition pursuant to the authority granted 
in this paragraph, there shall be filed 
with the secretary of this ocmmission at 
Washington, D. C., by him or in his be- 
half, written notice of his election or | 
appointment thereto. 

8. And it is further ordered, That 
this order be served upon Henry Worth 
Thornton, and that notice of this order 
be given to the general public by de- 
positing a copy hereof in the office of | 
the commission’s secretary at Washing- | 
ton, D. C. 

By the commission, Division 4. 





Certain Engines Exempted 
From Train-Control Order 





| fully 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 22 announced it had granted 
a petition of the New York Central 
Railroad for a modification of its auto- | 
matic train control order, No. 13413, 
relieving it from equipping certain speci- 
fied locomotives with automatic train- 
control devices for operation over train- 
control territory. 


| porter 113, 


2404) : 
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Rate Decisions 


Interstate Commerce Commission Asserts 
Jurisdiction Over Holding g¢ Corporation 


Atlantic Coast Line Company, as Under Control of Act, 
Authorized to Issue Capital Stock. 


The Atlantic Coast Line Company, 
holding company which owns approxi- 
mately 27.03 per cent of the stock of 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, 


held by the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission, in a decision made public Oc- | 
tober 22, to be “a corporation organized 
for the purpose of engaging in transpor- 


a 


was 


“ 


meaning of the word “organized” as 


used in Section 20a, ‘the court said: 
“Obviously it means more than mere 
incorpgration, and contemplates that the 
corporation shall have taken such steps 
as were necessary to enable it to en- 
gage in interstate commerce whether 


| it actually did so engage or not. 


tation by railroad subject to the Inter- | s ‘ 
organized for the purpose of engaging 


state Commerce Act,” and “therefore 
subject to our jurisdiction under the pro- 
visions of Section 20a. 

After disposing of the jurisdictional 
question the Commission, by its decision 
in Finance Docket No. 6494, authorized 
the company to, issue $2,940,000 of capi- 
tal stock, to be sold at not less than par. 


Jurisdiction Asserted 


‘Under Section 20-A of Act 


The company, in its application, took 
the position that it is not a carrier with- 
in the meaning of that term as used in 
Section 20a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, but it asked for an order authoriz- 


ing the issue if the Commission was of | t 
| interstate commerce 


opinion that it had jurisdiction, or for 
an alternative order dismissing the ap- 
plication on the ground that it had no 
jurisdiction. 

The full text of the report by Division 
4 of the Commission, dated October 15, 
follows: 

The Atlantic Coast Line Company, 
leging that it is not a carrier within the 
meaning of that term as used in Section 
20a of the Interstate Commerce Act, has 
filed an application for authority under 
that section to issue $2,940,000 of capital 
stock, if we are of the opinion that we 
have jurisdiction, or for an order dis- 
missing the application upon the ground 
that we have no jurisdiction, should we 
so determine. No objection to the grant- 
ing of the application has been presented 


; to us. 


The applicant was chartered by an act 
of the General Assembly of Connecticut, 
approved May 29, 1889, as the American 
Improvement and Construction Com- 
pany, with an authorized capital stock 
of $500,000 and with power to increase 


| its capital stock by a majority vote of 


its stockholders to an amount not ex- 
ceeding $10,000,000. By subsequent 
amendments to its charter the applicant 


was authorized to increase its stock by | 


a majority vote of its stockholders to an 
amount not exceeding $30,000,000, and 
was given its present name. 

The applicant owns approximately 
27.03 per cent of the capital stock of 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- 
pany, hereinafter called the Coast Line, 


| and so far as appears its activities are 


confined to those ordinarily exercised 
by a holding company. 
dn support of its claim that it is not 


| @ carrier within the meaning of that 


term as used in Section 20a, the appli- 
cant shows that its assets consist of 
securities of other corporations, princi- 


pally stocks and bonds of the Coast | ? 


Line and affiliated companies, Govern- 
ment securities and other intangible as- 
sets, some personal property, and cash; 
that for a period beginning long prior 
to the enactment of the Transportation 
Act of 1920, its property has consisted 
of such assets; that it does not own or 
operate and has never owned or 
ated a railroad; and that does not 
propose to operate as a carrier in any 
State. 


Carrier Is Defined 
As Controlled by Law 


The term ‘ ‘carrier,” as used in Section 
20a of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
means a common carrier by railroad (ex- 
cept a street, suburban, or interurban 
electric railway which is not operated 
as a part of a general steam railroad 
system of transportation), which is sub- 
ject to 
ganized for the purpose of engaging in 
transportation subject to this Act.” 

By Section 2 of its charter, the 
plicant is specifically authorized “to ac- 
quire, build, aid in building, own, sell, 
convey, equip, lease, or maintain and op- 
erate, by steam or other power, any rail- 
roads, street railways, tramways, tele- 
graph lines, telephone lines,” ec., and 
graph lines, telephone lines,” etc., and 


It 


ap- 


sengers, baggage, mails, express matter, | 


freight, and other articles.” 


Other powers conferred upon the ap- | 
| plicant 
| not to be confined to the State of its in- 

“ac- | 
cept or otherwise acquire, hold, use, man- | 


indicate that its operations were 


corporation, it being authorized to 
age, develop, and dispose of any grants, 
concessions, rights, interests, or 


America, or any States, Territories, com- 
munities, or governments in the United 
States * * * with reference to, or 
carry into effect, the powers and 
privileges” that it possesses. 

The applicant urges that mere grant- 
ing of power in its charter to engage in 
transportation by railroad does not con- 
stitute organization for that purpose, 
calling particular attenticn to the opin- 
ion of the Court of Appeals of Mary- 
land m the case of Whitman et al. v. 
Northern Central Ry., 127 Atlantic Re- 
where, in discussing 


al- | 


oper- | 


the Act of “any corporation or- | 


! fran- | 
; chises * * * from the United States of | 


The applicant claims that it has never 


in interstate commerce, or taken the 


| steps necessary to enable it to engage 


|} in such commerce. 


| of the 


to | 


the | 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 


It points out that 
under its charter it has no power with- 
out further special legislative authority 


| to use or occupy any highway or public 
grounds in the State of its incorporation 


for railroad purposes, and that obviously 
it could not operate a railroad in that 


' State without crossing public highways. 


Holding Corporation 


| Held Subject to Act 


As has been shown, the applicant has 
power under its charter to engage in 
transportation by railroad subject to the 
act. It has been 
duly organized, within the accepted 
meaning of that term, to exercise the 
powers granted by its charter, and is 
now exercising some of those powers. 

The fact that it owns no railroad prop- 
erty and has taken no steps to construct, 
purchase, lease, or otherwise acquire 
such property with a viéw to its em- 
ployment in interstate commerce, is im- 
material. Should it decide tomorrow to 
take over the operation of a railroad un- 
der lease or otherwise it has full power 
to do so, subject only to such authoriza- 
tion by public authorities as might be 
required of any operating company. 

The fact that further authorization 
from the State of its incorporation 
might be required before the applicant 
could operate a railroad in that State 
would not preclude it from exercising 
its charter powers as a carrier in some 
other State 

For the reasons given we are of the 
opinion that the applicant is a corpora- 
tion organized for the purpose of en- 
gaging in transportation by railroad 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act 
and is therefore subject to our jurisdic- 
tion under the provisions of Section 20a. 

The applicant now has_ outstanding 
$8,820,000 of capital stock, consisting of 
176,400 shares of the par value of $50 
each. The proposed stcck will consist 
of 58,000 shares of the par value of $50 
each, and its issue will increase the ap- 
plicant’s outstanding capital stock 
$11,760,000, represented by 
shares of $50 each. 

The — balance sheet as of 
June 30, 1927, shows total assets $33,- 
730,301.29, liabilities other than capital 
stock $7,540,894.91, and surplus $17,369,- 
406.38. Its investment in the securities 
Coast Line and corporations 
afiliated with that company total 
$31,005,451.24. 

The proposed stock is to be offered to 
the holders of the applicant’s stock of 
record as of October 31, 1927, for sub- 


for each three shares then owned. 


stock not subscribed and paid for as of 


December 15, 1927, is to be sold for cash | 


on the open market at th» best price ob- 
tainable, but at not less than par. 

The proceeds of the sale are to be us ed 
for the applicant’s general corporate 


| purposes and specifically applied to the | 
payment of the purchase price of $3, 718,- | 

200 of common capital stock of the Coast | 
Line issued at part by the applicant as Railway for 
| venience. 


a stockholder of that company pursu- 
ant to authority granted by our order 
of December 22, 1926, in Stock of At- 
lantic Coast Line R. R., 117 I. C. C. 457. 


October 19, 1927, at which the 
will be presented for their approval. 
Our order to be entered herein will pro- 
vide that the proposed stock may not be 
issued unless and until a duly certified 
copy of the resolutions of the stockhold- 
ers authorizing such i-sue shall have 
been filed with us. 

We find that the issue of $2,940,000 of 
capital stock by the applicant as afore- 
said (a) for lawful objects 
its corporate purposs’, and compatible 


is 


with the public inte-est, which are neces- | 


sary and appropriate for and consistent 
with the proper performance by it 
service to the public as a common car- 
rier, and which will not impair its ability 
to perform that service, and (b) 
reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purposes. 
An oe order will be entered. 


Railroad Train ecient 
Inelude 2, ,249 Collisions 


‘denies of vabienad train acci- 
dents reported to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commisison by the railways of 
the United States for the first six 
months of 1927, as shown in a statistical 
report made public by the 
Commerce Commisison, was erroneously 
referred to in the issue of October 22 
as the number of “collisions,” 


The 


to i 


235,200 | 


| Suspension Docket No. 
scription at part on the basis of one share | 
Any | 


| pension Docket No. 29990. 
drayage charges on lead or zinc ore or | 


| Hagerty. 
| Docket No. 
The proposed issue has not yet been | 


| approved by the applicant’s stockhold- | 
' ers, but a meeting has bene called for 
matter | 


within | 


£ | Carolina Shippers 
oO 


| T. F, Sullivan. 


is | 


Interstate , 


whereas ' 
| iner 
;.sion Docket N 


Mergers 


the Commianiiine ‘sea s table aed a total 
of 9,559 “train accidents,” as compared | 


-with 10,008 in the corresponding period | 


of 1926. The table, as published, shows 
that of these only 2,249 were “collisions,” 
as compared with 2,579 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1926. 

The computation of train accidents, as 


| shown in the table, is made up of colli- | 


sions, derailments, locomotive accidents 
and miscellaneous, 
reetly in the table as published, 
subhead “collisions” 
serted above it. 

Whereas 124 


but a 


persons were killed, of 


Line Siiisicieci 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WitHouT COMMENT 


Freight Statistics Show Better Performance 
In Four Items During August Than in 1926 


| Averages in Eight of Ten Service Comparisons Greater in 
First Eight Months of 1927 Than Since 1920. 


| 


These are shown cor- | 


was erroneously in- | 


which only two were passengers, in train | 
accidents of all kinds, and 1,565 were in- | 


jured, only 34 persons were killed and 
842 were injured in collisions. 
ee 
Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public October 


29 


22 by the Interstate 
mission are Summarized as follows: 

No. 20160. Harry Schimmel, of New 
York et al. v. Mallory Steamship Co. 
et al. Seek reasonable rates on cotton- 
seed hull fibre or shavings from various 
Texas points to Beverly, Mass.; Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; Jersey City, N. J.; New- 
ark, N. J.;| New York; Philadelphia; 
South Amboy, N. J., and Yonkers, N. 
Y. Claim reparation. 

No. 20161. Best Foods, Ine. 
Bayonne, N. J. v. Central Railroad of 
New Jersey et al. Requests Commis- 
son to prescribe reasonable rates on co- 
cocnut oleine from Bayonne to Buffalo, 
Rochester and points taking the same 
rates, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, and 
numerous other points in Central Freight 
Association territory. Claims repara- 
tion. 

No. 
Jackson, 
way et al. 
on car of prunes, Flint, 
son, Minn. 

No. 19771, Sub. No. 1. Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth Freight Traffic Commission y, At- 
lantic Coast Line Railroad et al. Re- 
quests Commission to require establish- 
ment of reasonable rates, rules, regula- 
tions, and practices applicable to the 
transportation, switching, and handling 
of all carload traffic and other traffic 
entitled to switching in the 
Portsmouth switching re 


of 


20162. Western Fruit Co., of 
Minn., v. Northern Pacific Rail- 
Claims reparation of $46.42 
Wash., to Jack- 


Hearings $ Scheduled | 
By the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Hearing in pending cases have been 
assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as follows: 

October 29, Washington, oral argument 
before Division 1. Valuation Docket No. 
207. Tentative valuation of Maine Cen- 
tarl Railroad et al. Valuation Docket 
No. 101, Portland Terminal Company. 

November 1, Little Rock, 
aminer Fleming. Investigation and 
2992. 
at Little Rock and North Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

November 
aminer Steer. 


Kansas City, 
Investigation and Sus- 
Absorption of 
concentrates Southwest 
Railroad. 
November 7, 
aminer Kerwin. 
6367. 


by Missouri 


Missoula, Ex- 


“inance 


Mont., 
Docket 
cert 
November 8, Minneapolis, Examiner 
Investigation and Suspension 
2993. Eggs from Hutchin- 
son, Minn., to Chicago. 

November 11, 
win. Finance Docket No. 5901, 
permission to abandon line of railroad. 

November 12, Asheville, N. C 
aminer Harris. No. 19907. Western 
Carolina Ship; rs Association et al. v. 
Norfolk & wae tern Railwey et al. 

November , Denver, Examiner Ket- 
tler. oat. and Suspension 
Docket No. 2970. Dried beans and other 


vegetables from Wyoming points to in- | 
| termediate-destinations. 


November 
aminer 


14, 
Harris. 


Ashevile, N. 
No. 19898. 


C., Ex- 
Western 


Asheville Southern Railway et al. 
November 


to abandon 


inv estigation & Suspension Docket 
Cement, carloads, from Lin- 
wood, <a to points in Illinois, 

November 16, Chicago, 
Hagerty. Investigation 
Docket No. 2989, 
brick and related articles 
trunk line territory, 


in western 


Norfolk- | 


Ark., Ex- 


Switching | 


Mo., Ex- | 


Application of Northern P ne | a total of 2,774 vessels transited the 
tifleate of se a | canal with an aggregate net tonnage, | 


Seattle, Examiner Ker- | 
1 nan Appli- | 
cation of Northern Pacific Railway for | 





Association et al. v. | 


14, Fulton, Ky., Examiner | 
1 Finance Docket No. 6496. 
Application of Mobile & Ohio Railroad | 
a line between Columbus | 
| and South Columbus, Ky. 

November 15, Chicago, Examiner Hag- | 
| erty. 
| No, 298: 


Commerce Com- | 


| Shows that J. 


| sion, considerably 
| total of any preceding 


Examiner 
& Suspension | 
Combination rule on | 


November 16, Atlanta, Examiner Har- | 


ris. 


No. 2938. Rules governing weighing and 


reweighing of loaded and empty ‘cars and | 


tolerance allowance in the southeast. 

November 16, San Francisco, Exam- 
Kerwin. Investigation & Suspen- 
0. 2991. Tin plate from 


San Francisco Bay points to 


| mento. 


Sacra- | 


Investigation & Suspension Docket 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on October 21 made public a comparison | 
of selected items of freight service op: | 
erating averages for Class I steam rail- | 
ways for the first eight months of 1927 | 
and the corresponding period of the years 
since 1920, inclusive, compiled by its | 
Bureau of Statistics, similar to the com- 
parison recenly issued for the | 
months ended with July. | 

As in the case of the seven-months | 
figures, 8 of the 10 selected items showed 
that the best record of the comparative 
period was made in 1927, while as to ay- 
‘rage load per freight car and _ percen- 


seven 


Comparison of Selected Items of Freight Servite Operating Averages, 
Eight Months, 


Steam Railways, by Regions. 


Prainload 


1920 
1921 


1926 

» 1087 . 

a Includes unserviceable 
consumed. 


i, 
Ly 
1,4 
1, 
i, 
i, 
I, 
Ly 
iy 
1,8 


815 
cars, 
+ Data not available. 


V alidity of Agreement 


For Railroad Disputed 


Supreme Court Hears Argu- 
ment on Issue of Public 
Policy Involved. 


The construction and validity of a 
contract which, it is alleged, was in ; 
derogation of public policy, was argued | 
before the Supreme Court of the United | 
States on October 20. The case in which 
this issue raised is that of Steele, | 
Executor, Petitioner, v. Drummond. 

The case, as stated by the petitioner, | 
H. Drummond was the | 
owner of property at St. Andrews Bay, | 
Fla. Mr. Drummond was desirous of | 
having a railroad, of which A. B. Steele | 
controlled a large en of the — 


New Tonnage Record 
Set by Suez Canal 


is 


| Steele’s 
' when he procured the 
service by the two railroad companies | 


Steady Improvement in Traffic 
and Revenue Returns Noted 
for First Half of 1927. 


A steady improvement in traffic and 
revenue returns for the Suez Canal was 
noticeable during the first six months of 
1927 and a new record was set for ton- | 


nage and receipts, according to a report | 


from the Vice Consul at Port Said, Wal- | 
ter B. Lowrie, made public by the De- 

partment of Commerce. The full text | 
follows: | 


From January 1, 1927, to June 30, 1927, 


Suez Canal measurement, of 14,502,000 | 
tons, as compared with 2,509 vessels with 
an aggregate net tonnage of 13,055,000 
for the corresponding period of 1926. 
Tolls for the six months aggregated 103,- | 


828,000 gold francs as compared with | 


93,584,000 gold francs for 1926. 
Raw cotton, generally originating from | 
the United States, shows an activity 


ee. | considerably above the average, the re- 


port states. The total of 57,000 tons re- 
corded during the period under discus- 
exceeded the annual 
year, it is claimed. 


| years the service was discontinued. 


| that Mr. 


| that it does not injure the public 


tage of loaded to total cars the records 


made in 1920 have not since been 


equalled. 


The comparison of the August figures | 


within those of the corresponding month 
last year also reveals a4 similar situation 
reported for July. In 4 of the 10 selected 
items reflecting railway operating per- 
formance, a better record was made than 
in August, 1926, as indicated by stars in 
the Commission’s table, while as to six 
of the items the best record was made in 
1926. 

The Commission’s table for the roads 
of the United States follows: ° 


1920 to 1927, and August 1927 v. 1926: 


day ( 
aded 


ton 
Average car- 
load (tons) 


Per cent k 


Net 


wvercar ¢ 


14,833 
16,494 
16,652 
16,464 
17,997 
19,643 
20,616 
21,768 
21,973 
22,460 


no 
Ge 
20 


69.9 
62.5 
66.4 
66.0 
26.0 65.0 
27.0 27.4 64.5 
27.1 29.6 63.7 
27.3 *30.0 63.0 *¢ 
*27.9 *31.5 *63.7 


27.6 30.9 63.0 
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*47.8 *118 


b Includes equivalent coal tonnage for fuel oil 
* Best record of the comparative period. 


stock, extended to 
agreed to furnish 
way and further 
right of way 
of said town, to procure necessary fran- 
chises and ordinances from the town of 
St. Andrews.” 

Mr. Steele agreed to procure a charter 
for the railroad company, to furnish cer- 


St. Andrews. He 
part of the right of 
agreed “where said 


tain materials, and to secure the opera- 


tion of regular train service to St. 
drews. 


An- 


Railroad Was Buiit. 

Mr. Drummond procured the franchises 
and Mr. Steele the proposed charter, and 
the railroad was built according to the 
agreement. However, after several 
Mr. 


| Drummond then brought suit for breach 
| of the contract. 


The petitioner contends that the con- 
tract was illegal and void in its inception, 
alleging that agreements to procure leg- 
islation are contrary to public policy and 
void and that agreement of officers and 
stockholders to procure corporate action 


| are contrary to public policy and void. 


Claims Liability Terminated. 


The petitioner also takes the position | 


that, if the contract was valid, Mr. 
personal liability terminated 


installation of 


and when the newly chartered railroad 
company in its corporate capacity ac- 
cepted a deed from Mr. Drummond, 
which deed contained a provision under 
which the «#itire property reverted to 
him if service was discontinued. 

The case for the petitioner 
mitted on printed brief by William D. 
Thomson and Harold Hirsch. 

The case for the respondent 
argued by John A. Sibley (Daniel Mac- 
Dougal and John A. Sibley on the brief). 

For the respondent it was contended 
Steele’s covenant was not tem- 
porary. It was argued that the contract 
is not in violation of public policy, in 
service 
and is not an agreement by one per- 


| son to accept employment of another to 


influence or procure legislation. 
Deny Invalidity. 
The position was taken that the con- 


} tract was not illegal and void from its 
| inception, as contended. It was contended 
| that 


in essence the contract was an 
agreement by one person to protect the 


{| capital investment of another, under cer- 


tain contingencies. 





CAPITAL, 
SURPLUS 
and 
UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS 
$144,167,292.82 





Cash in Vault and in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Due from Banks, Bankers and U. S. Treasurer . 


Loans, Discounts and Acceptances of other Banks 
United States Government Bonds and Certificates 
State and Municipal Bonds . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank — 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . . 


including 


Class I | 


*130 | 


passes over public streets | 


was sub- | 


was | 


PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


ARE 
BY 


Bills of Lading 


Construction of Bills 
Of Lading Law Argued 


Before Supreme Court 


No Enlargement of Act Gave 
Court of Appeals Power to 
Review Case Involved 
Is Contention. 


The case of Mueller Grain Co., Peti- 
tioner, v. American State Bank of 
Omaha, Nebraska, No. 61, which in- 
volves questions of Federal practice and 
of the construction of the Federal Uni- 
form Bills of Lading Act, was argued 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States on October 21. 

Petitioner in the regular course of its 
dealings received and paid certain drafts 
to which were attached bills of lading 
believed by it to.be genuine but which, 
respondent contends, subsequently proved 
to be spurious. 

Petitioner contends that by reason of 
an endorsement stamp guaranteeing the 
prior endorsements of the bills of lad- 
ing, respondent expressly obligated itself 
| to respond in damages in the event that 
| any such prior endorsements on the bills 
| of lading proved to be invalid. 

Court’s Authority. 

The petitioner submits that the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals had no power 
upon the record to review the facts and 
| conciusions of law upon which the gen- 
eral finding and judgment of the Dis- 
trict Court for the petitioner rested; 
that the amendment by the Act of Febru- 
ary 26, 1919, to Section 269 of the Judi- 
cial Code did not enlarge in any respect 
power of review of actions at law 
tried by the court pursuant to written 
stipulation of the parties waiving a jury; 
and that there were no rulings of the 
} court in the progress of the trial of the 
cause excepted to at the time and pre- 
sented by the bill of exceptions which 
justified the Court of Appeals in re- 
versing the judgment of the District 
Court. 

Judgment Declared Proper. 

It was argued that the judgment for 
| the petitioner was proper under Sections 
34 and 36 of the Federal Bills of Lading 
Act and that it was proper because re- 
| spondent guaranteed the genuineness of 
the endorsement on the bills of lading. 
The contention was made that the judg- 
ment was proper upon the theory of 
payment under mutual mistake of fact. 

The case for the petitioner was argued 
by Walter H. Moses, (Walter Bachrach, 
Walter H. Moses and Clarence W. Hey] 
| on the brief). 


The case for the respondent was sub- 
mitted. Carl Meyer, Henry Russel] 
Platt and David F. Rosenthal apear on 
the brief. 


Contend Recovery Impossible. 

The position of the respondent is that 
respondent properly preserved the ques- 
tions which the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals decided. It is contended that there 
can be no recovery herein as the bills 
of lading were spurious. And, it is ar- 
gued, even though the bills of lading 
were genuine there can be no recovery 
as on the record there was no proof that 
the enforsement of the bills of lading 
was forged. 

It is alleged that even if it be as 
sumed that the bills of lading were gers 
uine and the endorsement thereon ways 
forged, there can be no recovery based 
on the stamped endorsement of th¢ 
bank. F 

The contention is made that the doc 
trine that as between two innocent par. 
ties the loss must fall upon him whe 
helped cause the loss has no application 
to this case. And it is also argued that 
section 34 of the Federal Bills of Lad- 
ing Act has no application. 

An argument is also advanced to sup- 
port respondent’s position that peti- 
tioner cannot recover upon the theory 
of payment under a mutual mistake of 
fact. 
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The National City Bank of New York 


Domestic and Foreign Branches 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of October 10, 1927 


ASSETS 


Subsidiaries: 


International Banking ane . 
Bank of Haiti . . a 
Bank Buildings ; 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . 
Other Assets. . « - oo at Ae 


TOTAL “<es% 


LIABILITIES 


65,542,077.00 


$6,000,000.00 
1,600,000.00 


$123,069,818.49 
132,896,672.95 


$255,966,491.44 
899,424,670.87 


$102,552,500.00 


7,304,000.00 
3,750,000.00 
179,148,577.00 


7,600,000.00 
22,663,579.64 
91,613,786,35 
4,397,692.66 


$1,460,814,797.96 


q 


nie 


q 


the Interstate Commerce Commission 


9 Months 
1926 


November $75,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 


19, 167,292.82 


Capital ‘2 * . ee 
Surplus. ° _ 
Undivided Profits | a ageee ° 
Deposits ; ° ars 
Items in Transit with Branches ; 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on Accep- 
tances and wee Bills Ser ad: ee 
Circulation . .- . a Ge ae 
Semen. « « © -« « @ & «© ¢ 8 
Reserves for: 
Accrued Interest, 
earned Income : 
Taxes and Accrued Expenses, et cetera . 
Contingencies ‘ at ar 
Otees Tis ss ltt tc tlt he 


TOTAL: os. bux 


Fort Worth, Tex., Ex- | 
| aminer F vedlens No. 17498 and related 
| cases. Litwood Oil & Supply Co, et al., 
. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
ik et al., and related cases, 
November 18, New Orleans, Examiner 
Disque. No. 20057, Alabama, Tennessee 
| & Northern Railroad v. Southern Rail- 
way et al. 
November 


Head Office: 


55 Wall Street 
New York 


September 
1927 1926 
Chicago & Erie Railroad. 

1,2: 56, 361 8,738,255 

: 480,156 
10,084,309 
1,260,788 
1,187,788 
3,352,870 
6,394,444 
3,689,865 
402,870 
3,196,638 
180,524 
269.56 
63.4 


Erie Railroad. 
September 9 Months 
1927 1926 1926 
8,078,628 8,677,489 65,048,646 
1,026,589 1,082,799 9,403,693 
9,947,843 10,593,480 81,278,588 | 
1,211,078 1,122,541 9,941,588 | 
2,042,982 2,376,112 21,135,666 
3,671,672 3,746,158 31,715,991 
i, 417,875 7,719,266 67,433,4 67,110,223 
529,968 2,874,214 14.582 °718 14,168,365 
316,200 3,298,830 3,250,800 
> 168, 600 2,510,580 11,210,179 10,881,707 
2.119.841 2,599,972 11,100,180 11,408,008 | 
2,047.69 2,053.24 2,047.67 2,053.24 
74.6 12.9 82.3 82.6 


$144,167,292.82 


1,087,239,459,94 
1927 3,472,296.97 
66,146,837 
9,005,304 
81,966,15: 
9,900,557 
20,509,225 
32,549, B88 


Freight revenue .........ee00: 
Passenger revenue ....,..+-.: 
Total incl. other revenue ...... 
Maintenance of way .......... 
Maintenance of equipment .... 
Transportation expenses ...... 
Total expenses incl. other ..... 
Net from railroad ... 
PD oi ase oseeeanee’ 
Net after taxes, etc. .....000- 
Ree after Mantes .....cccccccces 
Average miles operated ....... 
Operating rat*- .... 


990,168 
53,956 
1,140,920 
137,022 
102,140 
387,510 
692,682 
448,238 
54, _ 
393,575 
48.981 
269.56 
60.7 


190,193,855,95 
97,995.00 


Nineteen Branches 19,000,000.00 
’ ’ ° 


in New York 


and Brook! 
29, Los Angeles, Examiner 


Kerwin. Investigation & Suspension 

Docket No. 2986. Plaster, carloads, Ger- 

lach, Nev., to destinations in southern 

California. 

December 

Smith. No. 
et 

| Railroad et al, 


Discount and other Un- 
. ,  $3,856,971.42 

6,420,323.97 
6,299,116.89 


7261 18 

706,719 
63,825 

642,822 
282,976 
269.56 

50.7 


One hundred and 
six Branches in 
twenty-three 
Countries. 


ececccess 16,576,412.28 
67,485.00 


$1 ,460,814,797.96 





3,915,028 

966,602 

269.56 
59.0 


5, Boston, Examiner W. 
19876, 


H. | 
New England Milk 
Boston & Albany 





al.. v Above includes The National City Bank of New York (France) S. A. 
al, ° ; 
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\ 
Banking 


econd Liberty Bonds 
Redeemable In Cash 
For One More Week 


S 


Secretary Mellon Extends 
Cash Purchase Date of Is- 
sue; Interest Ceases 
November 15. 


Application of moneys from the sink- 
ing fund to purchases of Second Liberty 
4% per cent bonds has been ordered 
continued during the week of October 24 
to 29, inclusive, according to, an an- 
nouncement October 23 by the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. The authoriza- 
tion given the Federal Reserve Banks 
to buy these bonds, however, provides 
for a premium of only 2-32 of one per 
cent premium whereas the banks paid 
@ premium of 8-32 of 1 per cent during 
ye week ending October 22. 

Mature November 15. 

The Department’s announcement said 
that the Secretary of the Treasury again 
was calling attention to the fact that 
Second Liberty 4% per cent bonds were 
to mature on November 15 and that 


STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


they will cease to bear interest on that | 


date. 

Following is the full text of the an- 
nouncement: 

Secretary Mellon, in again calling at- 
tention to the fact that Second Liberty 
Loan bonds have been called for re- 
demption on November 15, 1927, and will 
cease to bear interest after that date, 
announced that for the convenience of 
holders he has authorized the Federal 
Reserve Banks to purchase, at the option 
of holders, Second Liberty Loan 4% per 
cent bonds at 100 2-32 and accrued in- 
terest to date of such optional purchase. 
Such purchases will be made for account 
of the sinking fund. This offer will re- 
main open during the week beginning 
Monday, October 24, and ending Satur- 
day, October 29, and will terminate on 
the latter date without further notice. 


Second Liberty Loan 4 per cent bonds | 
are not included in this offer to purchase. | 


Tennessee Central 
Line to Issue Bonds 


I. C. C. Authorizes $410,000 
9 In 6 Per Cent First 
Mortgages. 


The Tennessee Central Railway was 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue $410,000 of first- 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, Series 
B, to be sold at not less than 96% per 
cent of par and accrued interest, in a 
report and order made public on Octo- 

* ber 22 in Finance Docket No. 6439. The 
text of the report, by Division 4, dated 
October 12, follows: 

By Division 4: The Tennessee Cen- 
tral Railway Company, a common car- 
rier by railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce, has duly applied for authority 
under section 20a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to sell $410,000 of first-mort- 
gage 6 per cent gold bonds, series B. 
No objection to the granting of the ap- 
plication has been presented to us. 

By our order entered November 25, 
1925 (105 I. C. C. 159), we authorized 
the applicant to issue the foregoing 
amount of series B bonds and to pledge 
and repledge them ‘from time to time, 
but not later than December 31, 1927, as 
collateral security for any note or notes 
that may be issued by the applicant 
within the limitations of paragraph (9) 
of section 20a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. The bonds are sufficiently 
described in the report filed with and 
made a part of that order, and were 
drawn down and are to be sold to reim- 
burse the applicant in part for expendi- 
tures made for additions and better- 
ments to its property during the period 
February 1, 1922, to July 31, 1925. 

The applicant shows that it is now 
rgccessary that it be reimbursed in cash 
4 he past expenditures in order that 
it may have funds for further expendi- 
tures for additions and betterments, pay- 
ment of outstanding obligations, and 
other lawful corporate purposes. It rep- 
resents that no contracts have been en- 
tered into in connection with the sale 
of the bonds. It proposes to sell them 
at not less than 96% per cent of par 
and accrued interest, on which basis the 
annual cost to the applicant would be 
approximately 6.3 per cent. 

We find that the proposed issue of 
$410,000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent gold 
bonds, series B, by the applicant as 
aforesaid (a) is for a lawful object within 
its corporate purposes, and compatible 
with the public interest, which is neces- 
sary and appropriate for and consistent 
with the proper performance by it of 
service to the public as a common car- 
rier, and which will not impair its abil- 
ity to perform that service, and (b) is 
reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 


Individual Account Debits 
Were Larger Last Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week 
ended October 19, made public by the 
Board October 22, aggregated $15,315,- 
000,000 or 27.9 per .cent above the total 
of $11,977,000,000 reported for the pre- 
ceding week, which included but five 
business days in many of the reporting 
centers. 

Debits for the week under review are 
$1,558,000,000 or 11.3 per cent above 
those for the week ending October 20, 
1926. New York City reported an in- 
crease of $1,072,000,000, Chicago, $166,- 
# 910,000, San Francisco $73,000,000, Los 

4 veles $33,000,000, Minneapolis $30,- 

000.000 and Philadelphia $27,000,000, 


while Boston and Detroit reported re- 
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Redemptions 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipt 
of business of October 20, a 


Corresponding 
period 


RECEIPTS This Month 


Last 
$35,050,256.14 $39,44 
21,060,193.04 26,08 
34,078,255.65 41,62 


Customs 

Income tax 

Misc. int. rev 
Foreign * obliga- 

tions— 

Principal 

Interest 

R. R. securities.... 

All other 

Trust fund receipts 

Proceeds sale of 
surplus property. 

Canal tolls, etc... 

Receipts credited di- 
rect to appro.... 

Other miscellaneous 


1,25 


85 


49,188,087.78 
2,666,901.01 
¥1,343,844.70 
190,489.25 
1,099,890.09 1,37 
895,515.21 


9 
0 
9 
o 


19,278,152.37 15,75 


Total ordinary... 162,163,895.84 130,29 
Excess of receipts. 
Excess of expend... 

EXPENDITURES 


Gen. expenditures. 
Int. on pub. debtt.. 
Refund customs... 
Internal revenue.. 
Postal deficiency. . 
Panama Canal..... 
Op. in Spe. Accts.: 
Railroads 

War Finance Corp. 
Shipping Board... 
Alien property fds. 
Adj. serv. cert. fund 
Civ.-serv. ret. fund 
Inv. trust funds: 
Gvt. Life Insurance 
District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Retirem’t 
For. Serv. Retir... 
General R. R. Con- 

tingent 


384,65 


—0 


126,217,851.20 
99,675,889.08 
1,233,206.81 
6,732,472.74 


98,61 


558,187.29 


4,782.21 
‘119,544.34 
3,921,314.20 
*247,090.85 
292,243.07 
493,443.77 *39 


*1367,240.86 1,51 
*28,984.89 ...0. 
4,725.00 


52,381.05 


237,414,176.48 


Total ordinary... 
9,394,400.00 


Sinking fund...... 
Rec’d for est. taxes. 


Forfeitures, Gifts, etc. 


9,406,950.00 
Total expenditures. 246,821,126.48 270, 
Receipts and expenditures for June r 
+ Counter entry (deduct). 
+The figures for the month include $7 
$432,671.77 accrued discount on 
the corresponding periods last ye 
respectively. 
* Excess of credits (deduct). 


1,571,814.66 
1,973,869.05 


75,56: 


124,089,005.96 


1,191,213.00 
4,220,721.55 
7,000,000.00 


25 


62,416.49 
*378,838.70 
1,055,750.72 
*364,036.00 
*164,773.21 


60,542.01 


236,757,339.98 


34,000,000.00 


34,000,010.00 


757,349.98 


s and expenditures at the close 
s made public October 22. 


Corresponding 
period 
Fiscal Year 1927 
$196,207,834.69 
562,295,465.44 
204,178,277.49 


liscal Year 1928 
Year 

5,259.55 
3,278.71 
9,734.91 


5192,9238,850.98 
539,931,169.57 
197,732,119.69 


1,000.00 

66.00 
5,654.12 
1,366.31 


53,424.92 
10,028,970.02 
82,756,673.13 

3,401,173.75 
14,566,123.29 
2,081,230.38 


57,277,186.37 
3,221,790.82 
5,003,528.82 


84,87 49 
61,52 -76 


ty 3.6 
96 Q7 
2, Ode 


74,986,376.42 


4,689.64 
1,128,507,509.3- 
131,484,872.67 


6,104.31 1,135,797,771.49 


598,777,988.24 
192,359,655.97 
5,547,618.53 
46,901,989.94 

7,015,648.28 


611,841,287.19 
207,413,748.89 
6,205,115.24 
45,131,280.66 
13,000,000.00 
2,778,021.65 


9,547.90 


1,519.22 


55 201,056.75 
377,214.60 
069,782.53 
*115,913.70 
343,395.45 


587,783.59 


156,265. 
712,770.57 
.781,936.13 
692,212.12 
748,111.6: 


543,452.: 


» 
‘ 


7,001.39 


1,272.65 14,247,488.47 13,006,306.95 

22,638.26 
ae 133,812.27 
192,795.61 
869,769,450.15 
168,335,500.00 


124,918.98 


912,783,936.67 
84,205,050.00 
100.00 
35,550.00 


84,238,700.00 


997,022,636.67 1,038,119,460.15 


hing the Treasury in July are included. 


168,350,010.00 


eac 


3,111.74 and for the fiscal year 1928 to date 


7 +1fes - at *, “7 s 1 for 
war-savings certificates of matured series, anc 
ar the figures include $122,306.98 and $893,261.40, 


Check Payments dvanced in September 
Over August and Over Level of Last Year 


Interest Rates on Commercial Paper and Prices of Siocks 
Also Exceeded Figures for 1926. 


[Continued from Page ia 


level of last year. Retail prices for food 
averaged higher than in August, but 
were lower than in September of 1926. 

Production of pig iron declined from 


both the preceding month and Septem- | 


ber of last year, with steel-ingot output 
making similar comparisons with both 
prior periods. Unfilled steel orders, 
while showing no material change from 
the preceding month, were substantially 
lower than a year ago. The production 
of coal, both bituminous and anthracite, 
was smaller than a year ago, with anth- 
racite production smaller also than in 
August, 1927. Cotton consumption, al- 
though smaller than in the previous 


month, was substantially greater than 


in September of last year. 7 
The production of automobiles, both 


passenger cars and trucks, was smaller | 


than in either the preceding month or 
the same month of 1926. The floor space 
of new building contracts awarded was 
smaller than in either August, 1927, or 
September, 1926. Shipments of cement 


BUSINESS i 


(Relative numbers: 1919 monthly average = 100.) 


Items 
Pig-iron production 
Steel ingots, production 
Unfilled steel orders 
Coal, bituminous production 
Coal, anthracite production 
Cotton consumption 
Automobile production (total U.S.) ..- 
Building contracts (37 States, sq. ft.) 
Cement shipments 


Check payments (with seasonal adjustment) 


ae INMMIAES 605s eae esac see cedacee mses 


' Farm prices 


Wholesale prices** 
Retail prices, food 
Postal receipts, 50 largest cities 
Mail-order sales (2 houses) 
Ten-cent-store sales (4 chains) 
Commercial paper, interest rates 
Security prices: 

25 industrial stocks 

25 railroad stocks 

Bond prices (40 bonds) ... 
Federal reserve ratio 
Imports, merchandise 
Exports, merchandise 
Business failures: 

Number of firms 

Liabilities 

* Revised. 


ductions of $22,000,000 and $25,000,000, 
respectively. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 


since January, 1919, amounted to $14,- | 


432,671,000 as compared with $11,268,- 
500,000 for the preceding week and $12,- 
920,135,000 for the week ending October 
20, 1926. 


President Is Receptive 


To Plans for Boulder Dam | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Dern stated, that the problem of the 


development of the Colorado River, in- | 


cluding Boulder Dam, ought to be looked 


‘ by manufacturers, although showing a 
decline from the preceding month, were 
substantially larger than in September 
of last year. 

Interest rates on commercial 
averaged higher than in August but were 
lower than a year ago. Prices for stocks 
listed on the New York Stock exchange 
averaged higher than in either prior 
period, while bond prices, although show- 
ing no change from the previous month, 
were also higher than a year ago. The 
| Federal reserve ratio receded from the 
previous month but was higher than in 
September of last year. Imports of mer- 
chandise were lower than in August, but 
showed no change from a year ago, while 
merchandise exports, although greater 


than in September, 1926. “Business fail- 
ures were less numerous than in August, 





faulted liabilities of failing firms making 
similar comparisons with both prior 
| periods. 


NDICATORS. 


1927 1926 
August September September 
116 109 123 
124 139 

53 60 
107 126 
106 *114 
128 *116 
189 244 
137 139 
290 252 
156 *132 
122 *130 

63 64 

95 100 

82 8&5 
155 165 
127 127 
239 212 


77 82 


see wee eeees 


163 
160 
116 
145 
105 

68 


217 
189 
122 


. 156 


267 


318 


** Relative to 1926 as 100. 


at in a broad way and that Imperial 
| Valley flood control ought to be taken 
| into consideration in any development of 
| the river. 

| Governor Dern said he was opposed to 
| hooking up the Boulder Dam project with 


4,000.00 | 


Securities 


yp 


‘Railway Authorized 
| To Issue $60,000 of 
Bonds to Extend Line 


Cowlitz, Chehalis and Cas- 
cade Road to Use Proceeds 
in Completing Con- 
struction. 





10,000,234.00 | 
24,917,403.23 | 


52,623,041.38 | 


97,678,311.56 


1,964,419.14 | 


paper | 


then in the preceding month, were lower | 


but larger than a year ago, with de- | 


The Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade Rail- 
way was authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue $60,000 


used for construction work, in a decision 
made public October 22 as a supple- 
| mental in Finance 
| 4691, 

The full text of the report, by Division 
| 4, dated October 15, follows: 

By Division 4: By our order of May 


| 23, 


report 


the applicant, the Cowlitz, Chehalis & 


Docket No. | 





1925, 99 I. C. C. 155, we authorized ! 


| Cascade Railway, to issue not exceeding | 


$729,000 of general and refunding 6 per 


and for construction work. That 
| tion of the application requesting au- 
| thority to procure authentication and de- 
livery of $271,000 of like bonds was dis- 
missed. 
Will Complete Extension. 

By supplemental application the 
plicant has requested authority to issue 
360,000 of its general and refunding 6 


, cent gold bonds for refunding purposes | 
por- 


ap- 


per cent gold bonds, being part of the: 


$271,000 for which authority to procure 
authentication and delivery was re- 
quested in the original. application. The 


par and accrued interest, and use the 
proceeds, together with other funds in 


| price established subsequent to the 
| ventory 


applicant proposes to sell these bonds at | John 


its treasury, to complete the construc- | 
| tion of its 14-mile extension, which was | 


authorized by our 
| 11, 1925, 94 I. C. C. 811. 


The applicant shows that to August 1, 
| of $415,245 had been made for the con- 


| that additional expenditures in the 
amount of $63,645 will be required to 


the extension as now estimated $479,245. 


vided through the sale of bonds as au- 
thorized by our original order herein, 
leaving $79,245 of the cost of the exten- 


the proposed bonds and from funds in 
| the applicant’s treasury. 


Trunk Lines to Buy Bonds. 
The applicant represents that negotia- 
tions for the sale of the proposed bonds 
are now pending, and that it is expected 


the applicant’s railroad, viz., the Chicago, 
| Malwaukee & St. Paul Railway, the 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Company, the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, and the Great Northern Railway, 
will purchase and pay for the proposed 
bonds on the same terms on which they 
took the $400,000 of bonds aforesaid. 
We find that the proposed issue of 
$60,000 of general and refunding 6 per 
cent gold bonds by the applicant as 
aforesaid (a) is for a lawful object 


| patible with the public interest, which 
is necessary and appropriate for and con- 
sistent with the proper performance by 
it of service to the public as a common 


ability to perform that service, and (b) 


for such purpose. 
An appropriate 
will be entered. 


supplemental order 


NEW ISSUE 





Interest payable May 1 and November 1 at any Feder 
Bank of Issue. Coupon and registered bonds 


complete it, making the total cost of | 


Of this amount $400,000 has been pro- | 
| pay 


sion to be financed through the sale of | 


carrier, and which will not impair its | 


certificate of April | 


YEARLY 


( 


INDEX 


Debits 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 
Published October 22, 1927. 


Bair Brothers, Inc., Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner. Docket No. 9177, 


In October, 1920, through a court de- 


| cision, the petitioner lost title to a cer- 


tain timber tract purchased in 1917, upon 
which entry had not been made. Suit 
could not be maintained against the ven- 
dor for breach of warranty because the 


| petitioner had not been evicted. No re- 
|fusal of refund of purchase price had 
| been made, and, upon request in Febru- 


| ary, 


1921, the vendor repaid the pur- 
chase price. Held, that petitioner did 
not sustain an actual loss in 1920, and, 


; therefore, no deduction may be taken on 
: ; | account thereof. 
of general and refunding 6 per cent gold | 


bonds, to be sold at par and the proceeds |! 


“Estate of David W. Crews, Deceased, 
Frank H. Crews, Samuel T, Crews, et 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| tract with the Allen-Bradley Company. 


| included 


al., Heirs at Law and Next of Kin, Pe- | 


titioners, v. Commissioner. Docket 


No. 9010. 


The value of property transferred by | 


| the decedent prior to the passage of the 
in- | 


Revenue Act of 1918, may not be 


; nation with respect thereto. 


cluded in the gross estate under the pro- | 


visions of section 402(c) of that 
merely because the conveyance was in- 
tended to take effect in possession or en- 
joyment at or after his death. 
Irederick A, Stearns, Petiiioner, v. 
Commissioner; Frank F,. Spaulding, 
Petitioner, vy. Commissioner; Estate of 
Charles Stearns, Petitioner, v. Com- 
missioner; Rachel L. Stearns, 
iioner, v. Commissioner; George W. 
Haven, Petitioner, v. Commissioner; 


act | 


Peti- | 


J. Charles Thomas, Petitioner, v. Com- | 


missioner. Docket Nos. 8373, 8454, 
8497, 8517, 8521, and 8522. 


cost or market, whichever is lower, may 


by the corporation, whose stocks are so 
held, to subscribe for additional stock 
at a price which is less than the pre- 
vailing market price at the time, the 
value of the additional stock received 
is not to be considered as prior-taxed 
property in determing the deduction al- 
lowable. 

McCoy-Brandt Machinery 
Petitioner, v. Commissioner. 
No. 10733. 

1, Invested Capital. Petitioner at 
date of incorporation im 1915 acquired 
for stock an exclusive sales agency con- 


Company, 
Docket | 


Held, that no part of the value of this 
contract at date of acquisition could be 
in invested capital for 1920. 
Evidence with respect to certain con- 
tracts alleged to have been acquired at 
date of incorporation held insufficient 
to disturb the Commissioner’s determi- 


Expenses. Gifts or compensation. 
Certain .payments by petitioner to its 
employes at Christmas time, held to 
represent additional compensation for 
services rendered rather than gifts. 

3. Expenses. During 1920 petitioner 
paid a part of the vacation expenses of 
certain of its employes to retain their 
services. Held, that the amounts so paid 
are deductible as ordinary and necessary 
expenses. 

4, Invested Capital. Respondent’s ac- 
tion in reducing invested capital by the 
amount of additional taxes for 1917 
which were not paid until after the close 





| of the taxable year, held to be justified 
An inventory taken upon the basis of | 


| of 1926. 


not be revised to accord with the market | 


in- 
date. 


tate of Annie M. Dustin, Petitioner, 

v. Commissioner. Docket No. 8629. 

1. The amount allowable as a deduc- 
tion under section 403(a)(2) of the Rev- 


I’. Archbold, Executor of the Es- | 


| James A. 


enue Act of 1921 should not be reduced | 


by the amount allowable as deductions 


{under Section 403(a)(1) and (3) or any 


1927, actual expenditures in the amount | 3 : ; ; x : * 
| maintained in which is deposited funds | 


strrction of the extension, and estimates | 


part thereof where one bank account is 


received from the sale of prior taxed | 


property and funds received from other 
sources and payments are made there- 
from which give rise to the deductions 


| under Section 403(a)(1) and (8) provided 





|a prior decedent as 


é ;@ prior 
is reasonably necessary and appropriate | 


the latter funds are always sufficient to 
the amounts which are allowable 
as deductions under Section 403(a) (1) 
and (3). 

2. The value of securities on hand at 
decedent’s death which are 


as acquired in exchange for prior-taxed 
property in establishing the value of the 


E o c ‘ed | net estate whose transfer is subject to 
that the four trunk lines connecting with | 


be taxed for estate tax purposes: Ap- 
peal of Elmer E. Rodenbough, 1. B. T. 
A; 470. 

Where a 42cedent is entitled to a 
deduction as prior-taxed property on ac- 
count of shares of stock received from 
contemplated by 
Section 403(a)(2), Revenue Act of 1921, 


9 
v- 


| and stock dividends are declared upon 


this between the deaths of the prior and 


the original shares, but also the value 


-oresal | of the shares received as a stock dividend 
within its corporate purposes, and com- | 


should be considered as _prior-taxed 
allowable. 

4. Where a decedent is entitled to a 
deduction as prior-taxed property on ac- 
count of shares of stock received from 
decedent as contemplated by 
Section 408(a)(2), Revenue Act of 1921, 


; and during the period between the deaths 


of the prior and second decedent, the 


bought | 
with the proceeds of prior-taxxed prop- | 
| erty as referred to in Section 403(a) (2), 
| Revenue Act of 1921, should be deducted 


| amount 


under section 1207 of the Revenue Act 
Appeal of Russel Wheel & | 
Foundry Company, 3 B. T. A. 1168. 
James B. Waller, Jr., Petitioner, v. Com- 

missioner. Docket No. 6902. 

Federal estate tax paid by a devisee 
to prevent sale of real estate is not de- 
ductible from the income of such devisee. 
Weaver, Petitioner, v. Com- 
Docket No. 8488. 
Deduction from gross income of cost 
of stock that became werthless in tax- 
able year allowed. 


missioner. 


Petitioner, v. 
No. 7257. 

Petitioner claims as a deduction an 
representing the fair rental 


Commissioner, Docket 


| value of space in a building owned by it 


| vestment department. 


and occupies in connection with its in- 
Held, that the ; 


| deduction is not allowable under Section 


245(a) (5) of the Revenue Act of 1921 


| even though the rental value of the en- | 





| without fault of his own. 


tire space occupied by it was returned | 

by the petitioner as income. 

Percy K. Hexter, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner. Docket No. 7878. 


1. A corporation issued its stock under ! 


| a contract in part payment for services 
| to be rendered. The contract provided 


that if the party to whom the stock was 
issued ceased to be employed by the cor- 
poration through no fault of his own 
then the stock was to become uncondi- 


| tionally the property of the party to | 


whom issued. The party was discharged | 
In proceedings 
by the corporation to recover the stock 
a decision adverse to the corporation 


| was rendered by the lower court and 
second decedent, not only the value of | 


the appellate court. Held, under the 


| contract the stock was not income during 


the year in which the final court deci- 


| sion was rendered. 
property in determining the deduction | 


2. Where petitioner’s books are kept | 


| and his income tax returns are made*on 


| the 
' basis, held, that notes received in com- 
; promise of a damage suit which did not 


| taxabie 


cash receipts and disbursements 


have a market value do not constitute 
income for the year in which 


| received. 


; Second decedent exercises option offered | 


Appea! of the Executors of the Estate 
of S. U. Tilton; Appeal of Isaac P. 


$29,000,000 


Ten-Thirty Year 


Federal Land Bank 4% Bonds 


Dated November 1, 1927 
NOT REDEEMABLE BEFORE NOVEMBER 1, 1937 
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| of a fiscal year ending April 30. 
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| Foreign Exchange 


New York, October 22.—The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

October 22, 1927. 


In pursuance of the provisions. of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 


| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
| in the New York market at noon today for 
| cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone). 

England (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) ; 

Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma).......... woes. 

Holland (guilder) 

UBGELY THONNS) .sccccescons ee 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone)....... eeveveees 

Polan:! (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

BUREN. (OOOO). v0.0 skecseseeds ee 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Tientsin tael) 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 

China (Mexican dollar)........ 

China (Tientsin or Petyang dol.). 

Chin: (Yuan dollar) .... 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) ren 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar)....... 

Nor.h America: 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Newfoundiand (dollar) 

South America: ; 

Argentina »(gold) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 


.14074 
1392 
.007209 
-029630 
2681 
4.8719 
025188 
-0393 
-2388 
.013288 
4024 
1746 
.0547 
-2634 


*017604 


6465 
-6302 
6211 
-6544 
-4901 
4513 
4471 
-4438 
+3642 
4655 
5615 


001426 
-999344 
-47667 

-998813 


-9717 
-1196 
-1218 


Keeler. Docket No. 6378 and Docket 

No. 6379. 

Salaries paid to petitioners by a part- 
nership of which they were members 
were, in the circumstances of this pro- 
ceeding, distributions of anticipated not 
distributive income and were income to 


: ; the recipient at the close of the partner- 
| Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, | 


ship accounting pericd. 

Beck Engraving Company, Petitioner, v. 
Commisisoner. Docket No. 13307. 
Petitioner kept its books on the basis 

On 

June 9, 1919, it filed a return for the 

calendar year 1918, and on or about Oc- 

tober 26, 1920, a return for the fiscal 
year ended April 30, 1919. Alleged con- 
ditional consents were filed extending the 
time for making assessment for said 
fiscal year to December 31, 1926. Held, 
that on February 2, 1926, the assessment 
of additional tax for the promotion of the 

fiscal year 1919, falling in the year 1918 

was not barred by the statute of limita- 

tions as extended by the waivers. 

Home Builders Shipping Association, Pe- 
titioner, v. Commissioner. Docket No. 
7044, 

Patronage dividends allowed as part 
of cost of goods sold. 

Baltimore County Jeffersonian Printing 
and Publishing Company, Petitioner, v. 
Commisisoner. Docket No. 10131. 
Judgment to be entered for the re- 

spondent. 

Gilbert W. Lee, Petitioner, v. Commis- 
sioner. Docket No. 1408. 

The conclusion reached with reference 
to claimed loss in year 1917 results in 


; no change in the decision reached by 


the Board in its decision promulgated 
February 18, 1927. 


Decisions marked (*) have been desig- 


| nated by the Board of Tax Appeals as 
| involving new principles and will 


be 
printed in full text in this or subsequent 
issues. Subscribers who are interested 
in any decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


Exenipt from Federal, State, Municipal and Local Taxation 


Due November 1, 1957 


al Land Bank or Federal Reserve Bank. Principal payable at the 
(interchangeable) in denominations of $10,000, $5,000, $1,000, 


$500, $100 and $40. Redeemable at 100% and interest at any time on or after November 1, 1937. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has u 


the Banks and exempting these Bonds from 


pheld the constitutionality of the Act creating 
Federal, State, municipal and local taxation. 


ACCEPTABLE BY TREASURY : These Bonds are acceptable by the United States Treasury as secure 
ity for Government deposits, including Postal Savings Funds. 


LEGAL FOR TRUST FUNDS: The Federal Farm Loan Act provides that the Bonds shall be lawful 
investments for all fiduciary and trust funds under the jurisdiction of the United States Govern- 
ment. They are eligible under the laws of many of the States for investment of all public and 
private funds and have been held eligible for investment by savings banks in 37 States. 


While these Bonds are not Government obligations, and are not guaranteed by the Government, 
they are the secured obligations of Banks operating under Federal charter with Governmental 
supervision, on whose boards of direction the Government is represented. 


| Mississippi River flood control, believ- | 


| ing that each problem should be dealt 
with on its merits. 


| y ° ; 5 ee Ps Oe 7 
First Mortgage Notes 
BEARING tNTEREST AT 6% 
Secured on Residences in D. C. 
mann MEKEEVER*®GOSS r 

INCORPORATED. 
Member Mortgage Bankere Assn of Ainerica 


| Washington, D. C. 


At the request of the Federal Farm Loan Board in co-operation with 
and on behalf of the Federal Land Banks, we offer these Bonds: 


Price 100% and interest, to yield 4% 


Alex. Brown & Sons 
Brown Brothers & Co. 
The National City Company Guaranty Companyof New York 


The statements comtained herein, while not guaranteed, are based upon informationsnd edvice which we believe to be accurate. 


Harri., Forbes & Co. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. 
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Taxation 
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Amount of Income From Shares in Firm’s Business | Engraving Company 
Constructively Received in Years in Which Earned Classed as Personal 


———— - + 


Cie" 2406) 


cn 


Estates 


| , ‘ 
the cash receipts and disbursements 
basis, and so reported its income. 


Index and Digest | On March 15,1923, the executors filed 
6 5 ‘ | an individual income tax return on be- 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


half of the estate for the taxable period 


p 


Accounting Personal Services 


involved herein, in which was listed the 
amount of $943,612.21 as representing 
the net profit on sales of securities of 


Ascertainable Sums 
Approximately Known 


Principle Held to Be Applicable 
on Either Cash or Ac- 
crual Basis. 


THEODORE STANFIELD V. COMMISSIONER 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE AND CONSOLI- 
DATED CASES, BoarD oF TAX APPEALS, 
No. 3076. 

Where accounts are regularly kept 
on an accrual basis, returns are to 
be made on that basis even though 
some items are recorded upon a dif- 
ferent basis, the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals held herein. The Board held 
the accounts of the petitioners were 
kept on the and 
come was pro erly returned on such 


accrual basis, In- 
basis 

Referring to 
the petitioners from shares in a com- 
pany'’s business, the Board held that 
since the amount of such income was 
known approximately and was sub- 
ject to ascertainment, such amounts 
constructively ve ceive d in the 
which either 
accrual basis of reporting 


income received by 


were 
years 
cash or 


incon e 


in earned, on a 


The principal was reiterated that 
the Board has no jurisdiction to re- 
liability where the 
Commissioner has made no final de- 
termination of a deficicncy. 

The publication of the full text 
of the decision the 
issue of October 22, and is continued 
follows: 


determine tax 


was begun in 

as 

Thereafter, the Commissioner caused 
an investigation and audit to be made 
of Stanfield’s income tax liability for the 
years 1917 and 1918, based upon the re- 
port of the Supervising Internal Reve- 
nue Agent at New York City, dated Jan- 
uary 27, 1920, and, on May 18, 1920, 
there addressed to Stanfield, who 
prior thereto and during the years 1917 
and 1918 was known as Theodore Stern- 
feld, a letter from a Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue advising that 
an investigation of Stanfield’s income 
tax liability for 1917 and 1918 based on 
said report indicated an additional tax of 
$2,272.86 for 1917 and $1,875.68 for 1918, 
a total of $4,148.54, and also advising 
Stanfield that such total additional tax 
would be entered on the next list sent to 
said Collector of Internal Revenue for 
collection. 


Claimed That Mr. Stanfield 
Underpaid Tax for 1917 


In and by said letter it was claimed 
that Stanfield had under paid his 1917 
income tax in the amount of $2,272.86 
and had under paid his 1918 income tax 
in the amount of $1,875.68. 

In and by said letter to Stanfield 
nothing was said as to his action in in- 
cluding in his 1917 income tax return 
the tantieme earned by him for the year 
1917 nor was any mention made therein 
as to Stanfield not having included in his 
income tax return for 1916 the tantieme 
earned by him from the Metal Company 
for the last half of 1916. 

On or about May 19, 1920, by letter 


was 


bearing that date and addressed to the | 


Commissioner of Internal 
Stanfield replied to the said 
May 18, 1920, advising the 


sioner that as to his, Stanfield’s, 


Revenue, 
letter of 


1917 


return he had previously found errors | 
therein of underpayments aggregating | 


$1,787.53 and that he had made pay- 
ments which should be credited against 
the claim of additional tax liability for 
1917 and requesting that instructions be 
given to collect an additional 
1917 of $485.34 only, and as to 1918 
setting forth certain facts in reference 


to the claim of the Commissioner of ad- | 


ditional tax liability for 1918 having no 
connection with the tantieme earned. 


On or about February 1, 1921, the Bu- | 


reau of Internal Revenue by letter dated 
February 1, 1921, and signed by a Dep- 
uty Commissioner wrote Stanfield with 
reference to his income taxes for 1917 
and 1918 advising that an examinatien 
of his income tax returns for 1917 and 
1918, in connection with the report of 
the Supervising Internal Revenue Agent 
at New York, dated January 27, 1920, 
indicated a further tax liability for 1917 
of $485.34 and an overpayment for 1918 
of $6.44, a net additional tax due for 
said years of $478.90 and advising that 
the assessment of such net additiontal 
tax would be entered on the next list 
sent to the Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue for collection. 

Thereafter Stanfield duly paid to said 
Collector of Internal Revenue for the 
Second District of New York the net 
additional tax liability claimed in the 
amount of $478.90. 


Claim Filed for Abatement 


Of Additional Tax Fixed 
Thereafter by letter, dated March 16, 
1923, and signed by. E. W. Chatterton, 
Deputy Commissioner, Stanfield was ad- 
vised that, as the result of a reaudit of 
his books of account and 
aforesaid tantieme for the last 
months of 1916 was held by the Commis- 
sioner’s Office to represent income to 
Stanfield for 1917 and stating that, 
since it was impractical to give Stanfield 
the usual 30 day notice provided by sec- 
tion 
the assessment would be made immedi- 


ately and such assessment was accord- | 


ingly made. Thereupon, agreeably to 
said letter and pursuant to law, Stanfield 


said additional tax which was fixed by 
the Commissioner at $113,329.26. 

The time within which Stanfield could 
have filed any claim for credit or refund 
pursuant to law on account of his having 
paid income taxes in the year 1917 on 
his tantieme for the last six months of 
1916 expired on or before March 1, 1922. 

The Commissioner refused to credit or 
refund Stanfield with the amount of 
$28,430.71, or any part thereof, repre- 


| 1918 and 


| 1918 and 





| and 


j or about November 


| missioner 


Commis- | 


; Commissioner 


tax for | . 3 : : 
| part from including as income in 


| Adler: 


records, the | 
six | 


250(d) of the Revenue Act of 1921, | 


| that period was $106,585.23, 
duly filed a claim for the abatement of | 


senting the income tax paid to the Gov- | 


ernment by Stanfield in 1917 on his tan- 
tieme for the last six months of 1916, 
and the Commissioner has ever since re- 
fused to give Stanfield said credit or re- 
fund, although requested so to do. 
Thereafter, in the latter part of No- 
vember, 1913, and as the result of a re- 
audit of Stanfield’s income-tax return 
for the year 1917, Stanfield was advised 
by Certificate of Overassessment, No. 
520,086, signed by J. G> Bright, Deputy 
Commissioner, that the tantieme in the 
amount of $83,842.90 theretofore re- 
ported in his 1917 individual tax return 
as received by him from the Metal Com- 
pany for the year 1917, was considered 
to be income to Stanfield for the year 
not for 1917, and that $41,- 
284.99 of the additional assessment year 
not for 1917, and that $41,- 
284.99 of the additional assessment for 
1917 had been abated. 
Stanfield never consented to 


or ac- 


| quiesced in said shifts of his tantiemes 


for the last six months of 1916 and for 


the year 1917 and the adjustment of in- 
| come taxes resulting therefrom, but, on 


the contrary, by appeal or protest dated 
on or about December 19, 1923, appealed 
to the Commissioner from and protested 
such shifts of his said tantiemes and the 


| adjustments resulting therefrom. 


On or about October 4, 1924, Stanfield, 


| through his counsel, was accorded a hear- 
ing on his income tax returns for 1916 
| to 1922, inclusive, by representatives of 


internal 
Commissioner 


the then Solicitor of Revenue, 
thereafter the ap- 
proved the opinion of said Solicitor on 
19, 1924, and denied 
the appeal or protest of said Stanfield. 

By letter, February 5, 1925, 
Stanfield was notified of the rejection of 
his claim for abatement the addi- 
tional $113,529.26, for 
1917, $896.70 thereof and 
except as amount previously 
abated. Stanfield filed his petition with 
the Board for a redetermination the 
deficiency. The proceeding is known as 
Docket Number 5076. 

Should the said t of his tantiemes 
be sustained, put to said Certificate 
of Overassessment, No. 520,086, there 
would be an unpaid assessment against 
him for the year i917 of $72,044.27. Said 
unpaid assessment, if Stanfield’s appeal 
herein should be denied should be 
further reduced by $1,741.88, paid by 
Stanfield 1917, the Collector of 
Internal Revenue on or about March 
1919, for which payment credit i 
given in said Ce Overass 
ment. If Stanfield’s appeals_are denied, 


dated 


of 
assessment of 
except as to 


to Ut 


ol 


for to of 


ficate of 


| he should be entitled to a further credit 
! of $896.70 as evidenced by letter from 


the Commissioner to Stanfield dated 
February 5, 1925. 

Were it not for the statute of limita- 
tions contained in the Revenue Act of 
1921, the Commissionr would have al- 
lowed Stanfield a further credit of $28.- 
430.71 on account of his overpayment 
the Government of 1916 income taxes in 
that amount. e 

By letter from the office of the Com- 
of Internal Revenue, dated 
February 5, 1925, Stanfield was notified 
that an audit of his return for 1918 
disclosed a deficiency in tax of $45.- 
720.47. By such letter he was granted 
30 days from the date thereof within 
which to file a protest with the Com- 
missioner and was notified that if such 
protest was filed he would be granted a 
hearing. In the petition in the proceed- 
ing known as Docket Number 3076 St 
field asks a redetermination of such 
termination. 

Under date of March 10, 1925, the 
notified Stanfield the 
determination of a deficiency in income 
tax for 1918 of $45,720.47, resulting in 
1918 
earned in 
with 


to 


an- 
de- 


oi 


the tantieme of $85,842.90 
1917. Stanfield filed his petition 
the Board for a redetermination of the 
deficiency. The proceeding is known as 
Docket Number 4056. 

Earnings of Mr. Sussman 


From the Metal Company 
Separate findings as to Otto Sussman: 
For the last six months of 1916, the 
tanticme earned by Sussman from the 
Metal Company for services rendered 
during that period was $319,755.69, for 
the calendar year 1917 the tantieme 
earned by him from the Metal Company 
was $215,596.04, for the calendar year 
1918 the tantieme earned by him from 
the Metal Company was $28,534, and for 
the calendar year 1919 the tantieme 
earned by him from the Metal Company 


| was $125,194.09. 


Separate findings as to Siegmund 
For the last six months of 1916, 
the tantieme earned by Adler from the 
Metal Company for services rendered 
during that period was $136,585.23, and 
for the calendar year 1917 the tantieme 
earned by him from the Metal Company 
was $71,865.35. 

On or about April 12, 1917, Adler duly 


filed an amended return for the calendar 
| year 1916 wherein he included his said 


tantieme for the last six months of 1916 


| and upon sad tantieme Adler paid to the 


Government a tax, at the rates prescribed 
for 1916, of $10,325.60. 

Thereafter, in March, 1918, Adler filed 
his income tax return for 1917 wherein 


| he included his tantieme from the Metal 
| Company 


$71,865.55, 


the 


for that year of 
and paid to the Government 
thereon provided by law. 

Separate findings as to Moritz Roos: 
For the last six months of 1916, the 
tantieme earned by Roos from the Metal 
Company for services rendered during 
and for the 
calendar year 1917 his tantieme earned 
by him from the Metal Company, was 
the sum of $71,865.35. 

On or about April 12, 1917, Roos duly 


tax 


| 
| 


| 
| 


-to 


| within the time provided by law, Carl 


filed an amended return for the calendar | 


year 1916 wherein he included his said 
tantieme for the last six months of 1916 
and upon said tantieme Roos paid to 
the Government, a tax, at the rates pre- 
scribed for 1916, of $10,514.84. 


Petitioners Permitted | 
To Draw Against Fund | 


| 
Found Also to Have Been in 


Control of the Company 
in Question. | 


he included his tantieme for that year 
of $71,865.35 and paid to the Govern- 
ment the tax thereon provided by law. 

Separate Findings as to Harold K. | 
Hochschild. For the last six months of 
1916 the tantieme earned by Harold K. 
Hochschild from the Metal Company for 
services rendered during that period was 
$35,528.41, and for 1917 his tantieme 
from the Metal Company, was $47,- 
910.23. 

On or abou> April 12, 1917, Harold K. 
Hochschild duly filed an amended return 
for the year 1916 wherein he 
included tantieme for the last 


calen 


his said 


| six months of 1916 as income to him for 


1916 and upon said tantieme Harold K. 
Hochschild paid to the Government a 
tax, at the rates prescribed for that vear, 
ef $2.731.20. 

Tax Paid Government 

As Provided by Law 

Thereafter, in March, 1918, Harold K. 
Hochschild filed his income tax return 
for 1917 wherein he included his said 
tantieme for that year of $47,910.23 and 
paid to the Government the tax thereon 
provided by law. 

Separate Findings as _ to 
Hochschild: For t six months of 
1916 the tantieme by Berthold 
Hochschild from the Metal Company for 
rendered during that period 
was $319,755.69; the calendar year 
1917 his tantieme earned by him from 
the Metal Company was $179,663.36 and 
for the calendar year 1918 his tantieme 
earned by him from the Metal Company 
was $19,022.66 Said Berthold Hoch- 
schild ceased to earn any tantiemes 
from the Metal Company after Decem- 
ber 31, 1918. 

On or about 


Berthold 
tne las 


earned 


services 


for 


April 12, 1917, Berthold 
Hochschild duly fited an amended return 
for the calendar vear 1916 wherein he 
included his tantieme for last 

months 1916 and upon. said 
tantieme Berthold Hochschild paid to the 
Government a tax, at the rates prescribed 
1916, $43.304.64, 

sreafter, in March, 3erthold 
Hochschild filed his income-tax return 
for 1917 wherein he included his said 
tantieme for that year of $179,663.36 and 
paid to the Government the tax thereon 
provided by law. 

Thereafter, in March, 1919, Berthold 
Hochschild filed his income-tax return 
for the year 1918 wherein he included as 
income to him for that year $19,022.66, | 
being his tantieme from the Metal Com- 
pany for the year 1918, and in 1920, 
within the time provided by law, 


said the 


of 


for of 


r 


1918, 


, Berthold Hochschild filed his income-tax 


return for the year 1919 but did not in- 
clude therein any tantieme since he did 
not receive any tantieme for that year 
as aforesaid. 

In October, 1919, Berthold Hochschild 
assessed additional income taxes 
for 1917 $262,463.86. Said 
ment was made largely upon the conten- 
tion of the Government that the tantieme 
by Berthold Hochschild during 
the last six months of 1916 and so re- 
ported by him as income to him from 
the Metal Company for 1916 was income 
to him for 1917. 

In making said additional assessment 
of $262,463.86 for 1917, the Commis- 
sioner did not allow Berthold Hochschild 
any credi refund in the sum of 
$15,197.56 paid by him as income taxes 
for 1916 on account of his having in- 
cluded his said tantieme for the last 
six months of 1916 as income to him 
from the Metal Company for that year. 

On or about January 19, 1920, 
Berthold Hochschild filed a claim for 
the abatement of the whole of said tax. 
In said claim, Hochschild protested that 
allowance had been given | 

overpayment 1916 income 

and alleged errors. The 
for abatement was allowed in the 
amount of $14,000, reducing the out- 
standing additional assessment for 1917 
$248 463.86. 
Thereafter, in 1923, Berthold Hoch- 
under written protest, paid to 
the Government as additional taxes for 
1917 $182.448.61, plus $5,000 as interest 
and penalty. 

Separate findings as to Carl M. Loeb: 

For the last six months of 1916, the | 
tantieme earned by Carl M. Loeb from | 
the Metal Company for services ren- | 
dered during that period was $532,- 
926.15; for the calendar year 1917 


was 


of assess- 


earned 


t or 


no credit 


for 
taxes 


or 
an of 
other 


claim 


schild, 


his 
tantieme earned by him from the Metal | 
Company was $359,326.73; for the cal- 
endar year 1918 his tantieme earned by 
him from the Metal Company was $47,- 
556.67 and for the calendar year 1919 
his tantieme earned by him from the 
Metal Company was $208,656.82. | 

On or about April 12, 1917, Carl M. } 
Loeb duly filed an amended return for | 
the calendar year 1916 wherein he in- 
cluded his said tantieme for the last six 
months of 1916. 

Thereafter in March, 1918, Carl M. 
Loeb filed his income-tax return for 1917 
wherein he included his tantieme for 
that year of $359,326.73 and paid to | 
the Government the tax thereon pro- | 
vided by law. | 

Thereafter and in March, 1919, Carl | 
M. Loeb filed his income-tax return for | 
the vear 1918 wherein he included as in- 
come to him for that year his tantieme 
for 1918 of $47,556.67, and in 1920, | 
M. Loeb filed his income tax return for 
1919 wherein he included as income to 


| him for that year his tantieme for 1919 


of $208,655.82, on which sums Carl M. 
Loeb paid income taxes for 1918 and | 
1919, respectively, at the rates then pre- 


| scribed by law. 
Thereafter, in March, 1918, Roos_-filed | 
his income tax return for 1917 wherein j 


To be continued in the issue of 
October 24. 


| sistants. 


| machine, 


| tal was not a material i come-producing 


| stockholders were regularly engaged in 


| one of the necessary steps in the creation 


Service Corporation | 


Skilled Work of Stockhold- | 
ers Found to Be Chief 
of In- 


come. 


Source 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING COMPANY V. CoM- 


REVENUE, 
Nos, 7949, 


MISSIONER 
BOARD OF 
17814. 
The petitioner was a personal service 
corporation within the meaning of sec- 
tion 200 of the 1918 and 1921 Revenue 
Acts for the reason that capital was 
not a material income-producing factor 
and because its income w: primarily 
ascribed to the activities of the princi- 
pal owners stockholders, notwith- 


INTERNAL 
APPEALS, 


OF 
Tax 


is 


or 


| standing that they had a number of as- 


sistants, the Board of Tax Appeals held 
herein. 

Paul E. Hutchinson for the petitioner 
and J. Arthur Adams for the Commis- 
sioner. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

Fhe to allow 


Commissioner refused 


‘ ace 4 ds 
| the petitioner personal service classifi- 
| cation and determined deficiencies in its 
| income and profits taxes for the calen- 


the 


$3,- 


, 


1919, 1920, 
amounts 
$1,967.52 


dese 


for 


and 1921, in 
of $4,164.20, 
The two appeals 
hearing and 


dar years 
respective 
978.73, and 
consolidated 


were de- 


' cision. 


Findings of fact: The petitioner was 
incorporated in Pennsylvania in March, 
1916. During the years 1919 1921, 
inclusive, it conducted its business in a 
single room in the city of Pittsburgh. | 

Stockholders Did Work. 

At the -date of. incorporation Harry 
E. Tracey, John H. Hartrauft, A. H. 
Girdwood and William S. Girdwood each 
paid in $500 and received 10 shares of 
stock. Later 15 additional shares were 
issued to each for services. They were 
the only stockholders and were all regu- 
larly engaged in the active conduct of 
the affairs of the corporation. In 1919, 
$4,500 was paid to each as salary. For 
1920 and 1921, this was inercased to $4,- 
800. Each stockholder was an experi- 
enced man in his particular line of work. 

The petitioner by the use of drawings 
and photographs planned and created de- | 
signs suitable for advertising articles or 
events, photographed the designs to ob- 
tain wet plate negatives, by use of the 
negatives and suppiementary hand proc- 
esses etched the designs on metal, and 
finished the etched plates so that they 
could be used for printing advertise- 
ments. 

Each plate was made to order to con- 
form to the special requirements of the 
customer. No plates were ever carried 
in stock. When finished, a plate con- | 
sisted of a block of wood supporting | 
a thin piece of metal on which there 
was an etched design. The cost of the 
wood and of the metal was small in 
comparison to the price charged for the 
finished plate. The time and skill re- 
quired to make the plate were important 
factors in determining its price. 

Method of Operation. 

Tracey the customers did 
or supervised all of the art in 
connection with the planning and cre- 
ation of the designs to meet the latters’ 
requirements. The designs were then 
turned over to Hartrauft, who. did or 
supervised all of the photographie work 
and made the wet plate negatives of the 
designs reduced to the proper size for 
printing. W. S. Girdwood then etched 
or supervised the etching of metal plates | 
from the negatives. A. H. Girdwood 
finished end mounted or supervised the | 
finishing and mounting of these plates 
which were then ready for use in print- 
ing. Thgy were delivered to the cus- 
tomers and at the end of the month bills 
were out for the ptfates finished 
during that month. 

Each of these stockholders had one of 
more skilled assistants who were non- | 
stockholders. Each assistant under the | 
direct supervision of some one of the 
stockholders did the same sort of work as 
that dove by that stockholder whom he 
assisted. There were eimht such as- 
Other employes were a book- 
keeper, a stenographer, and several mes- | 
sengers. The nonstockholding employes 
were not capable of carrying on the busi- 
ness. 

In the balance sheets, “z:eccounts re- 
ceivable” consisted chiefly of sales for 
the month preceding the date of the bal- 
ance, “machinery and tools” consisted of 
two cameras, photographic equipment, 
hand engraving tools, routing machine, 
etching baths, printing frames, beveling 
saw, drill, and the like; 
and “supplies” consisted of wooden 
blocks, f zine, copper, and other 
metals, chemicals, photographic 
supplies, paner. bruskes, ink, ond colors. 

Capital Was Small Factor. 

Opinion by M dec": careful analy- 
sis of the balance sheets and vearly ex- 
penses in connection with the other evi- 
dence in the case convinces us that capi- 


to 


and 
work 


met 


sent 


jig 
1 + 
icets O 


acids, 


factor with this coz>_rati All of its 
the active conduct of its affairs. Each 


was able to perform and each performed 


of a valuable and saleable thing from an 
inexpensive raw material. 

It is contended that when this finished 
product was sold the ry: ° ioner was trad- 
ing as 4 principal and that therefore it 
can not receive personal service classi- 
fication. We not believe that the 
phrase “trading as a_ principal,” used 
in Section 200 of the Revenue Acts of 
1918 and 1921, was ever intended as a 
bar to personal service classification 
where, as in this case, the customers of 
the petitioner in purchasing the finished 
product really purchased the skill, abil- 
ity, and service of the men who made it. 

There remains for our consideration 
the only other question raised by the re- | 
spondent, viz., is the income of this cor- | 
poration for the years in question to be 
ascribed primarily to the activities of | 


do 





} will 


| icils 
| and January 19, 1921 respectively, which 


| is that the corporation, without 


| produce 
| whereas the corporation could not have 


| supervision of the stockholders. 
| 


| degree 
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[JEDUCTIONS: Estates: Exemption: Sec. 219(b), 1921 Act.—That part of in- 

come received by executors during administration and settlement of estate 
which, pursuant to terms of will had been permanently set aside during taxable 
period as belonging to charitable and educational corporation, held proper de- 


duction from gross income of estate under Sec. 219(b), 1921 


Act.—Irving 


Bank-Columbia Trust Co. et al. v. (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index 


Page 2406, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


PERSON AL SERVICE: Classification: Sec. 200, 1918, 1921 Acts.—Engraving 
corporation 


company held personal service 


within meaning of Sec. 


200, 1918 and 1921 Acts, for reason that capital was not material income-pro- 
ducing factor and because income was primarily ascribed to activities of 


principal owners or stockholders, 
Superior Engraving Co. v. 
Page 2406, Col. 5 (Volume IT). 


notwithstanding 
Com’r’ (Board, of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index 


number of assistants.— 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 


officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal 
from 


disposition of other cases.—-Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


Revenue as a precedent in the 


regulations of Commissioner of 


Income From Sum Bequeathed to Charity 
Is Deductible in Filing Tax Returns 


Exemption Limited to Earnings From Amount Perma- 
nently Set Aside for Education or Charities. 


InVING BANK-COLUMBIA TRUST COM- 
PANY, BreuLAH H. EMMET, AND CorR- 
DELIA H. CUSHMAN, EXECUTORS OF THE 
LAstT WILL AND TESTAMENT OF ALONZO 
BARTON. HEPBURN, DECEASED, V. COM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
BoarD oF TAX APPEALS, No. 9651. 
That of the 


executors during the administration and 


part income received 


settlement of an estate which, pursuant 


to the terms of the wil] had been per- 
set aside during the taxable 
belonging to charitable and 
educational corporation, was a proper 
deduction from the gross income of the 
estate under section 219(b) of the 1921 
Revenue Act, the Board of Tax Appeals 
held herein. 

John D. Fearhake and R. M. White 
for the petitioners and D. D. Shepard for 
the Commissioner. 

The findings of 
follow: 

Findings of fact: The petitioners, Irv- 
ing Bank-Columbia Trust Company, 
Beulah H. Emmet and Cordelia H. Cush- 
man, are duly appointed, qualified and 
acting executors and trustecs of the last 
and testament of Alonzo Barton 
Hepburn, deceased, who died on January 
25, 1922. The deceased left a last will ex- 


manently 


} 
period as 


fact and 


| ecuted February 19, 1918, and two cod- 
1920 | 


therto dated February 19, 
were duly admitted to probate on Fed- 
ruary 7, 1922 and the appointment 
therein of the said executors was 
firmed. 

Upon their appointment, the execu- 
tors caused an appraisal of the estate 
to be made, and took into their posses- 
sion property valued in said appraisal at 
$7,484.890.69, of which securities repre- 
sented a value of $6,632,981.33. Praci- 

y all of said securities were listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and were 
readily salable. 

During the taxable period involved, in- 
terest, dividends and other accruing in- 
come and monies were collected; notice 
to creditors to present their claims was 
published for the time and in the man- 
ner prescribed by law; all claims and 
current and other expenses incidental to 
and connected with the administration 
of the estate were paid; a large amount 
of the property was sold; all specifie de- 
vises and bequests were delivered; all 


con- 


| general or money legacies were paid in 


full; and generally, the affairs of said 
cstate were managed and conducted in 
compliance with the will and codicils and 
in accordance with the rules and practice 
of said Surrogates’ Court, and resulted 
in the filing by the executors of an in- 
termediate accounting verified August 


99 


Iniermediaie Accounting 
Judicially Allowed 

This intermediate acounting was there- 
after judicially allowed and settled by a 
decree of said court entered December 
14, 1923. 

During the taxable period, the exe- 
cutors collected in interest and dividends 


2 9 


on the property of the estate $235,313.02, 


| no part of which represented profits on 


sales. The executors paid funeral ex- 
penses, claims, Federal and sundry State 


the principal owners or stockholders? It 
employed eight skilled non-stockholding 
workmcn whose duties and whose abili- 
differed but little from the duties 
abilities of the steckholders. The 


ties 
and 


| salaries of these men were steadily in- 
| creasing in importance in the petitioner’s 
financies. 


Employes Not Essential. 
However, the uncontradicted testimony 
these 
employes, had been able to function and 
an equal amount of income, 


skill and 
There 
was also testimony that a large part of 
the work of these assistants was to carry 
out details which required skill of a kind, 
but of a different kind and of a lesser 
than that of the supervising 
stockholders. 

Consequently we hold that ‘the income 
of this corporation is to be ascribed pri- 
marily to the activities of the principal 
owners or stockholders, and thac for each 
of the years 1919, 1920 and 1921, the pe- 
titioner was a personal service corpora- 
tion within the meaning of sections 200 
of the Revenue Acts of 1918 and 1921. 


functioned without the labor, 


by | 


decision |} 








| Trustees 


inheritance taxes, Federal and State in- 
come taxes accrued against decedent in 
his lifetime, and current and incidental 
expenses of administration (exclusive of 
legacies) in the total amount of $1,011,- 
504.47. During the same pericd, the ex- 
ecutors delivered all specific devises and 
bequests of property, of the total value, 
as appraised by the executors, of $219,- 
320.37, and paid in cash all money leg- 
acies in the amount of $2,929,000. 

The of the first 
codicil to the*last will and testament of 
decedent provided as follows: 

“Seventh: I hereby revoke and cancel 
the Ninth Paragraph of my said Last 
Will and Testament, and _ the 
thereof, and in lieu and instead thereof, 
I hereby direct my said Executors and 
named in my said Will and 
Testament, after paying any and all 
gifts, devises and bequests, or making 
p-oper provision therefor, as in my said 
Last Will and Testament and in this my 
First Codicil, hereinb2fore provided, to 
pay over and all the rest, 
residue and remainder of my _ estate 
among my wife, Emily L. Hepburn, my 
daughters, Beulah H. Emmet and Cor- 
delia S. Hepburn, my son, Charles Fisher 


seventh paragraph 


distriLute 


Hepburn, and to add to the trust fund | 
Sixth of my | 


by Paragraph 
Will and 


provided 
said Last Testament and as 
modified, changed and increased by 
Paragraph Third of this Codicil, 
among the various Educational Institu- 
tions named in said Eighth Paragraph 


of my said Last Will and Testament as | 


modified by Article Fifth of this Codicil, 
namely,—St. Lawrence University, Mid- 


dlebury College, Wellesley College, Wil- | securities during the taxable period in- 


’ | volved, which was allocable to and ulti- 
and A. Barton Hepburn Hospital located | 
or | 


liams College and Columbia University, 


in the ratio 
several gifts de- 


at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
proportion which the 


vises and bequests made to any of said | 


persons or corporations in my said Last 
Will and Testament as modified by this 
Codicil, shall bear to the entire residue 
of my estate, as the same shall be ascer- 
tained and determined in due course of 
administration, and that the said several 
sums or amounts be paid to said devisees 
or legatees as soon as possible in due 
course of administration after my de- 
cease, absolutely and for their own use.” 

The second codicil revoked and can- 


celled so much of the eighth paragraph | 
therein | 


of the will as gave the sums 
mentioned to Wellesley College and Wil- 
liams College, and also revoked and can- 


celled so much of the seventh paragraph | 
of the first codicil as included said col- } 
| leges as participants in the distribution | 
| of the 


residue and remainder of the 


estate. 


| Gifts Totaled More 
Than Three Million 


| 
| 
| 


See The Cocks-Clark Engraving Co. v. | 


Commissioner, 8 B. T. A. 

Reviewed !y the Board. 

Judgment will be entered on notice of 
15 days under Rule 50, 

October 20, 1927. 


The total amount of all gifts, devises 
and bequests to the persons and cor- 
porations sha-ing in the residue, other 
than their interests in the residue, itself, 
was $3,067,804.87. The total amount of 
the gifts, devises and bequests to the 
hospital and educational institutions, 
other than their interest in the residue 
itself, was $700,000. 

Pursuant to the formula prescribed in 
the seventh paragraph of the first 


codicil for determining the interests of | 
| Index Page 2507, Vol. I.), affirmed by 


the persons and corporations sharing in 
the residue of the estate, the executors 


divided the total amount of the gifts, de- | 
vises and bequests to such beneficiaries | 


into the specific several amounts 
given to each. 
The combined interest of the hospital 


and educational institutions was deter- 


or 


mined by dividing the total of the gifts, | 


devises and bequests to them, in the 
amour’ of $700,000, by the aggregate 
of all gifts, devises and bequests to the 
residuary legatees in the amount of 
$3,067,804.87, which resulted in the frac- 
tion .22817618, 

During the taxable period involved 
herein, ‘and after determining in 
manner above mentioned the fractional 
of the sever::! beneficiaries 
sharng in the residue of the estate. the 
executors opened an account in a book 
auxiliary to the main ledger in which 
the estate accounts were kept, in which 
auxiliary accounts were recorded, 
amongst other things, the respective 
fractional shares of the residuary lega- 
tees. The aggregate of the several frac- 
tional shares of the hospital and edu- 
cational corporations, so determined and 
recorded, was the said fraction .22817618, 
and the said 
fixed the exact aggregate interest of 
said corporations in the whole or any 
part of the residuary estate. 

During the period involved, the execu- 
tors kept the accounts of the estate upon 


invcrests 


the estate, based upon the executors’ 
appraisal. 

Due to the fact that respondent made 
certain changes in the executors’ ap- 
praisal of the values of the securities, 
the executors thereafter filed an amended 
income ‘« < return in which the amount 
of the profits on sales was shown as 
$894,481.82. In the amended return the 
executors claimed a deduction from gross 
income in the amount of $231,506.81 as 
representing the portion of the said 
profits on sales distributable to the hospi- 


| tal and educational corporations, as de- 





| and partly in such articles. 


| tirety 
| would 


| serious 


| ecutors as a deduction 


whole | 


and | 


| Can 


the | 
| cum case, 


fraction determined and | 


| termined by said fraction. 


Under the second paragraph of the 


| will, the executors were authorized and 


directed at their discreticn to pay and 


| satisfy any lugacies either in money or 


specific property at the valuation placed 
thereon by the executor’s appraisal, to 
be by them selected, or partly in money 
In the ex-q 
ercise of the discretion so conferred, and 
because it would have been impractical 
to have sold the securities in their en- 
for the reason that such sales 
have depressed the market and 
the estate would thereby have suffered 
the executors sold the 
securities in small lots from time to time 
during the taxable period involved. 
After the close of said period, the ex- 


losses 
’ 


| ecutors continued to sell securities of the 
' estate, and the proceeds of such sales, 


added to those of the prior sales, were 
paid over to the hospital and educational 
corporations between the dates of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1923, and July 25, 1923, to the 
extent of the amount of $875,000, which 
included the amount claimed by the ex- 
in the amended 
return. 

Property Set Aside for 
Payment of Claims 

Pursuant to the terms of the decree 
allowing the intermediate accounting, 
the executors set aside in their hands 
property of the estate of the value of 
more than $500,000 to secure the pay- 
ment of any sums that might be found 
due on account of additional Federal or 
State income or inheritance taxes, or 
claims against the estate that might 
arise. The property retained was 
part of the estate taken over by the ex- 
ecutors at the testator’s death, and no 
part thereof was profits on the sales of 
securities. 

Opinion by Trammell: The material 
facts of this proceeding, as set out in 
our findings hereinabove, have been 
stipulated by the parties, who differ only 
as to the construction or application of 
the provisions of section 219 (b) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921. 

There is no dispute that the gifts, the 
income or profits from the sale of which 
forms the subject matter of this proceed- 
ing, were made to corporations coming 
within the classification. Accordingly, 
the only issue presented for our deci- 
sion is whether that part of the income j 
or profits received by the executors dur- 
ing the period of administration and set- 
tlement of the estate from the sales of 


so 


mately destined to be paid over to the 
charitable and educational corporations, 
constituted a iawful deduction from the 
gross income of the estate. 

The executors deducted in the amended 


} return the amount of $231,506.81 from 


the gross income as representing that 
part of the net profits received from the 


| sale of securities allocable to the chari- 


table and educational corporations. Re- 
spondent disallowed said deduction and 
computed the deficiency involved herein. 
The statute provides that any part of 
the gross income shall be so deductible, 
if, pursuant to the terms of the will, it 
is during the taxable year paid or pexma- 
nently set aside for such purpose. The 
facts show that the income in question 
was not paid to the corporations during 
the taxable period, nor was any specific 
amount credited to them on the books 
of the estate during that period. Only 
the fractional interest of each residuary 
legatee was determined and recorded. 
it: be said then that the amount 
claimed as a deduction was permanently 
set aside for charitable and education 
purposes during the taxable year? 
Same Question Was 
Previously Before Court ' 
Precisely the same question was be- 
fore us in the Appeal of Herbert Jer- 
main Slocum, et al., Executors of the 
Will of Margaret Olivia Sage, 6. B. T. A. 
36, and our decision there is controlling 


| here. (The United States Daily, Yearly 
| Index Page 4218, Volume I.). 


[See also Slocum v. Bowers, 15 Fed. 
(2d) 400, (United States Daily, Yearly 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, June 6, 1927.] 

In the Slocum case, supra, the entire 
residuum of the estate, and hence the 


| entire income theredn, was given to the 


exempt institutions. In the instant case, 
only a specified portion of the residuary 
estate, and hence only a proportionate 
part of the income thereon, was given 
to such corporations. However, the 
principle involved is exactly the same, 
particularly in view of the express provi- 
sion of the statute that any part of the 


| gross income under the conditions stated, 


shall constitute an allowable deduction, 
without limitation. The facts in the Slo- 
supra, are very similar to 
those in this proceeding, with the ex- 


| ception just mentioned, 


In the instant case, it was the duty 
of the executors, under the directions 
contained in the seventh paragraph of 


| the first codicil to the will, after paying 


any and all gifts, devises and bequests, 
to pay over and distribute the residue 
of the estate among the legatees specifi- . 


[Continued on Page 9, Colwmn 1.] 


- Decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals will be 





found on Page 7. 
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Commerce 


| : 
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Foreign Trade 


Tariff Duty IsF. ey South Africa Offers Largest List of Market 


Needs for American-Made Commodities 


For Butyl Alcohol 
In Treasury Ruling 


Classified as Liable to Rate of | 


20 Cents Per Pound and 
25 Per Cent Ad 


Valorem. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


letter addressed to the Collector of Cus- | 
toms at New York, makes the classifica- | 
ton mixtures of butyl acetate and butyl 


alcohol containing more than 10 per cent 
butyl alcohol dutiable under paragraph 
24 of the Tariff Act of 1922. It had 
been the practice, the letter stated, to 
assess duty under paragraph 38. 


Use of “Alcohol.” 

Following is the full text of the let- 

+ which has been circularized through- 
out the Customs Service: 

The Department duly received your 
letter of the 19th ultimo, in regard to 
the proper classification of a mixture of 
butyl acetate and butyl alcohol, 
question involved being whether 


Varied Trade Opportunities Throughout World Summa- 
rized by Department of Commerce. 


South Africa offers the broadest field 
in the weekly list of trade opportunities 
summarized by the Department of Com- 
merce for the benefit of American ex- 


porters. The list reveals a world-wide 
market for American commodities, and 


ee ' covers the trade opportunities of the 
The Department of the Treasury, in , 


week ending October 22. 


Detailed information on the _ sales 


openings are available to firms and indi- | 


viduals upon application to any district 
or cooperative office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 


| partment of Commerce. The asterisk in- 


dicates that the inquirer would act as | 


both purchaser and agent. 
The numbers prefixed to the trade op- 


| portunities li8ted reter to confidential 


information regarding the particular in- 


quiries, which is mailed to the district | 


| offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 


the | 
the | 


word “aleohol” as used in the Tariff Act | 


is limited to ethyl alcohol or whether it 


cohol. 
word “alcohol” wherever used in the 
Tariff Act should be construed as ap- 
plying to any kind of alcohol or at least 
should include all or any of the alcohols 
specifically enumerated in paragraph 4 
of the Tariff Act of 1922 and as butyl 
alcohol is provided for eo nominee in said 
paragraph and the mixture of butyl 
acetate and butyl alcohol contains more 
than 10 per cent of such alcohol you ex- 
press the opinion that the article is ex- 
cluded from the provision of paragraph 
38 of the Tariff Act of 1922 by virtue 
of the proviso thereto and is accordingly 


dutiable under paragraph 24 of the said | 


act as a mixture containing less than 20 
per cent alcohol subject to the rate of 


20 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad 


valorem. 
Perfume Classification. 


In a letter to you dated the 10th in- | ery, and ice creame-making machinery. 


stant, involving the classification of as- 
sorted perfumes in which iso propyl al- 
cohol was used in as a solvent, the De- 
partment expressed the opinion that 
there would seem to be no good reason 
for limiting the word “alcohol” in the 
various paragraphs of the Tariff Act to 
ethyl alcohol and that the perfumes 
were accordingly dutiable under para- 
graph 62 as alcoholic perfumes. Fol- 
lowing the principle involved in the clas- 


sification of these perfumes the Depart- | 


ment is of the opinion that a mixture 
of butyl acetate and butyl alcohol con- 
taining over 10 per cent butyl alcohol 
is dutiable under paragraph 24 of the 
Tariff Act. You will be governed ac- 
cordingly. Inasmuch, however, as it ap- 
pears to be the present practice to clas- 


sify this merchandise under paragraph | 


38 of the Tariff Act, you are directed 
not to impose the higher rate except 
upon mixtures of butyl acetate and butyl 
alcohol containing over 10 per cent of 
butyl alcohol 
from warehouse for consumption after 
30 days after the publication of this let- 
ter in the weekly Treasury Decision. 


Income From Sum Given 
To Charity Is Deductible 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


imported or withdrawn | 





cally mentioned therein, including the | 


charitable and educational institutions, 
in the ratio which the several gifts bore 
to the entire residue of the estate as the 
same should be determined in the due 
course of administration; and it was 
further directed that the several amounts 
be so paid to the said legatees as soon 
as possible in due course of administra- 
tion, absolutely and for their own use. 


Prior to the end of the taxable period 


involved, the executors had delivered all 
specific bequests and paid all general 
or money legacies in full, together with 


Ss ory against the estate and ex- | 
venses of administration. Subsequently, | 


they set aside a part of the corpus of the 
residue to cover any additional tax lia- 
ility or claims against the estate which 
might arise; and during the taxable 
period determined and recorded the ex- 





act fractional interest of each residuary | 
legatee in the whole or any part of the | 


residue of the estate. 


The net profits on the sales of securi- | 


ties received during the taxable period 
became a part of the residuary estate. 


Those profits, together with the balance | 
of the proceeds of the sales, were per- | 


manently set aside for and belonged to 
the residuary legatees according to their 
respective fractional interests, determ- 
ined pursuant to the terms of the will, 
and actual distribution thereof was com- 
menced early in the succeeding year. Ac- 
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27771, engines, agricultural; 27771, flour ! 1926. This indicates a decrease, during 


| vanized; 27771, steel bars and angles; : during the week ended October 15 is 


| estimated at 90,000 tons. 


cordingly, we must hold that that part | 


of the profits or income, which was thus 


permanently set aside for and which be- | 
longed to the charitable and educational | 


corporations, constituted a proper deduc- 
tion from the gross income of the estate. 
Judgment will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under Rule 50. 
Considered by Smith and Littleton. 
October 17, 1927. 


Paraguay Equips Schools 
With United States Desks 
School aan and seats from 


United States are much in favor in Par- 
aguay, according to information received 


the | tubes, and bars; 27758, brushes, hair and 


| sulphur. 


Domestic Commerce at the same time 
those releases are mailed to the 
press. To obtain the confidential 
formation it is 
American exporters to apply to the 
nearest office of the Bureau, giving the 


is to be construed as including any al- | number or numbers of the inquiry or 


You express the opinion that the | 


inquiries in which they are interested. 


The list of commodities concerning | 


which inquiries were made follows: 
Purchasers. 


Algeria—27786, wool, fast dyed, for | 


carpet manufacture. 

Australia—27787, broche, cotton, silk, 
and rayon; *27804, cloth, rubber-coated, 
for raincoats; *27804, caps, men’s; *27- 
804, cotton and rayon mixtures; *27804, 
haberdashery; 27837, inks, varnishes, and 
other printing supplies. 

Bahamas—27829, Stoneware, 
and fittings, vitrified or glazed, for water 
systems. 

Brazil—27765, radio sets and parts. 

Canada—27757, powders; 27757, pow- 
der compacts; 27757, rouge; 27785, rem- 
nants, cotton and wool. 

Czechoslovakia—*27840, automobile ac- 
cessories, especially celluloid curtains. 

Denmark—*27281, bakery, confection- 


England—27784, piano manufacturing 


| materials; *27769, road-building machin- 


ery; 27784, wire, piano. 

France—27756, oils, essential. 

Germany—27841f, fish meal; 27841f, 
guano. 

India—27810, cotton 
and white goods; 27824, iron sheets, cor- 
rugated; 27762, radio sets, 1 to 8 tubes; 


27810, rayon piece goods; 27810, suitings, | 


wool. 
Italy—*27839, batteries, storage. 
Jamaica—27745f, burnt salt; 27745, 

bottles, beverage, 12% ounce; 


tles. 
Java—27832, kerosene, in cases. 
Mexico—27823, tanks, steel, about 6,- 
000-gallon capacity, for storage of oil. 
Netherlands—*27831, mining machin- 
ery, such as dressing appliances (sieves, 
screens, and grates) and dressing ap- 
paratus, machines, and tools. 
Norway—27835, crepe rubber in sheets. 


Electrical Appliances 


Needed for Australia 
Portugal—27833, ash lumber; 


South Africa—27788, cotton 
goods; *27830, dairy equipment includ- 


*27830, ice cream manufacturing 
chinery and equipment; *27836, 
black glace and colored glace, willow 


calf lining leathers and patent leathers; | 


27788, linings and tailor’s trimmings; 


27812, rosaries and other religious sup- | 


plies. 
Sumatra—27838, 
sories and novelties. 
Sweden—*27778, cameras, enlarging 
and reducing, films, glass plates, etc.; 
*27778, printers’ and lithographers’ sup- 
plies. 
Tanganyika—27817, automobile acces- 
sories; 27817, motorcycle accessories. 
Yugoslavia—27822, files, making ma- 
chinery. 


automobile  acces- 


Agents. 
Algeria—27798, cotton 
plain or printed. 
Australia—27834, box shooks, 3-ply; 
27776, carpet sweepers; 27792, 


piece goods, 


silk, cotton and wool; 27776, 
ironing machines, ranges, fireless cook- 
ers and vacuum cleaners; 277 
27776, radio sets and parts. 


Austria—27759, cosmetics; 27759, den- 


trifices; 27759, perfumes; 27759, soaps, | 


toilet and shaving. 


Brazil—27771, canning machinery; 
mill machinery; 27771, locomotives and 


railroad materials; 27771, pipe, iron, gal- 


27771, tin plate; 27771, wire, barbed. 
Canada—27806, buttons; 27806, cot- 


ton piece goods; 27806, linings; 27806, | 


silk piece goods. 

Canary Islands—27790, textile goods. 

Costa Rica—27800, cotton goods, 
bleached and unbleached. 

Argentina — 27802, cotton canvas; 
27777, douglas fir; 27777, Southern yel- 
low pitch pine; 27825, tin plate, 27802, 
tin sheet. 

Cuba — 27827, glasware; 27807, gum 
tape; 27827, hardware; 27779, office sup- 
plies such as pencils, carbon paper, and 
paper fasteners; 27807, twine; 27807, 


| writing, printing, and other paper. 


Denmark—27801, clothing work. 
Egypt—27770, brass and copper sheets, 


| tooth; 27758, chemicals; 27825, calf, in 


' black 


from the United States Minister at As- | 


uncion, George L. Kreeck, the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior, 
stated orally on October 22. 


and colors; 27793, cotton duck; 
27794, cotton piece goods; 27797, cotton 


| piece goods; 27808, cotton voiles, plain 
| and printed; 27799, cotton waste; 27758, 


The Bureau quoted Mr. Kreeck as say- | 
ing that as rapidly as possible the home- | 


made wooden desk and bench are being 
avolished to make way for the North 
\merican product. The new normal schoo} 
9s under 

throughout with furniture 


Vnited States, it was said, 


from the 


drugs; 27794, handkerchiefs, cotton; 
27794, hosiery, cotton, silk, and rayon; 
27797, hosiery, cotton, silk, and rayon; 


| 27770, iron and steel bars and sheets; 


| 27814, 


construction will be fitted | 


jewelry, especially brooches, 
wrist watches, solid gold watches, and 
seal rings; 27794, linings, cotton; 27758, 
pharmaceutical and toilet preparations; 
27816, phonograph records; 27815, phono- 


piping, | 





voiles, fancies, 


| rubber 





second | 
hand; 27745, wrappers for beverage bot- | 


| 27754f, 





27760, | 


piece | 


| tons. 
| preceding week, this shows an increase 
| of 264,000 tons, or 2.6 per cent. 


cotion | 
| and silk mixtures; 27805, dress goods, 


electric | estimated at 1,794,000 net tons. 


76, pianos; | 


| show a hardening tendency. 


graphs, cheap; 27815, pipe, iron, galvan- 
ized, and black; 27828, patent, kid and 
goat; 27758, shaving soaps; 27814, sil- 


| verware, tea and flat service, plated and 
| sterling; 


27826, toys, cheap; 27794, 
towels, Turkish; 27797, iowels, Turkish; 
27758, toilet soaps; 27758, vacuum bot- 


Trade Officials Plan | August Tra 


tles; 27808, wool piece goods, light and | 


medium weights. 


Agents for Automobile 
Parts Wanted in England 
_ England—277"6, automotive accessor- 
ies; 27776, gavage equipment; 27776, 
ignition equipment; 27776, machine, 
tools; 27818, novelties or specialties in 
fancy goods; 27776, radio sets and parts; 
27776, tools, engineers’; 27776, tools, elec- 
tric, portable. 

France—27768, radio sets and parts; 
27749f, canned fish, meats, fruits, and 
vegetables; 27761f, canned pineapple; 


27774, automobile acessories; 27775, auto- 
tis | eee accessories; 27761, u 2ctrical spe- 
cca ly for | Clalties; 27749f, fruit, dried; 27761, me- 
en ne oY | aieieas novelties; 27775, 


motors, 4 and 
6-cylinders, with 91 to 122 cubic inches 
cylinder displacement; 27818, tractors, 
wheel, light; 27818, trucks, motor, 1 to 
6 tons; 27803, yarn, rayon. 


Germany—27750f, feedstuffs; 27764, 


| radio parts and accessories. 


Greece — 27791, cotton sheeting; 
27751f, flour, first clear, second clear, 
and patent; 27751f, rice; 
granulated. 

India—27768, 
embossing work. 

Italy—27780, motion picture films. 

Morocco—27772, plows, horse 


dies and punches for 


and 


power, cultivators, mowers, harvesters, - 
the Department’s world trade promoting | 


threshers, and wheel tractors. 
Netherlands—27811, coin counting, as- 
serting, packaging, and vending ma- 
chines; 27811, vending machines, cigar- 
ette, match, and handkerchief. 
New Zealand — 27767, _ stationery; 
27767, stationery novelties; 27767, toys; 


| 27767, tools, household, builders’, car- 
| penters’, gardeners’, and engineering. 


Portugal—27773, agricultural imple- 
ments; 27809, cotton, raw; 27773, tools, 
garden, and mechanics. 

Rumania—27774, candies, 





|} reaus of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
|} merce. 
27751f, sugar, | 
| developments that are peculiarly perti- | 


| O. M. Butler, 


Tariffs 


Meetings to Consider — 
Bettering Commerce 


Bureau Managers of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 
to Hold Three-Day 


Conference. 

[Continued from Page 1.) 
His talk will be followed by a discussion | 
opened by Azel Oxholm and Mr. Holtz- | 
man on the work of the Committee on 
Wood Utilization, and an address by As- 
sistant Director Taylor, who will explain | 
the methods by which the Bureau gives 
assistance to importers of noncompeti- 
tive material and how that assistance 
may be improved. 

District Offices Increased. 

There are at present 23 district of- | 
fices, an increase of 17 during the last 
six years, and at the coming conference 
the question of establishing additional 
offices will be taken up. Six offices have 
been established since July 1, these be- | 
ing in Kanass City, Los Angeles, Mobile, 
Norfolk, Wilmington and Jacksonville. | 

The number of direct-services to local | 
business men rendered by these district 
offices during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1927, was 2,192,597, against 338,685 
during the year ended June 30, 1922, an | 
increase of 548 per cent. 

The district offices are miniature Bu- | 





They keep their clientele in- 
formed regarding foreign conditions and | 


nent to the local industries, and they | 
are equipped to answer inquiries made 


local industries, through the constant 
flow of cabled and other advices from | 


organization. 
District Managers to Attend. 
District office managers who will be at | 
the conference are the following: Harry | 


| O. Mitchell, Atlanta; Harvey A. Sweet- 


ser, Boston; Frederic L. Roberts, Chi- | 
cago; Robert F. R. Martin, Des Moines; | 
Detroit; 


| Avery, Galveston; Ernest L. Tutt, Hous- | 


ton; Walter N. Pearce, Jacksonville; 


| Brice M. Mace, Jr., Kansas City; James | 


medicinal; | 


27747f, coco beans; 27747f, cough drops; | 


27748f, chewing gum. 

South Africa—27746f, canned aspar- 
agus, salmon, and vegetables; 27752f, 
canned salmon; 27753f, confectionery; 
27753f, groceries, fancy; 27746f, gro- 
ceries; 27781, hosiery, silk, cotton, rayon, 
and cotton and wool mixture; 27781, 
novelties; 27798, shirts and 


| San Francisco; Shirl H. Blalock, Seattle, 


pajamas, cotton, silk, and rayon; 27781, 


sporting goods and novelties. 
Spain—27754f, pigs’ feet, 
pork ends; 27754f, 


salted; 
sausage 
casings. 


Sweden—27782, advertising articles, 


| rubber; 27782, advertising novelties in 


celluloid; 27782, calendars, special an- 


nouncement forms, and folders; 27755f, | 


27755f, rice; 27755f, sirup; 


| sugar. 


Switzerland—27796, 
making machines. 


felt for 


‘Soft Coal Production 


ing cheese and butser factory equipment; 
ma- | 
kid, | 


Continues to Increase 


Estimated 
Also Larger for Week 
Ended October 15. 


The Bureau of Mines of the Depart- 


‘ ment of Commerce, in its weekly coal 
| report, issued on October 22, announced 
| that the total production of soft coal 
| during the week ended October 15, in- 


cluding lignite and coal. coked at the 
mines, is estimated at 10,550,000 net 
Compared with the output in the 


Anthracite Output | 


H. Smiley, Los Angeles; Prentiss N. 
Terry, Louisville; William B. Henderson, 
Memphis; Ernest M. Zwickel, Minne- 
apolis; Lawrence W. James, Mobile; 
John S. Goff, New Orleans; Albert J. 
Barnaud, New York; Sherman R. Pea- 


body, Norfolk; Edwin B. George, Phila- : 2 ; 
| with a 50 per cent increase to her credit 


' and China low with 20 per cent. 
Compared with July, 1927, the United | 
States sold Far Eastern countries as a | 


delphia; James E. Peebles, Portland; 
Thomas L. Gaukel, St. Louis; W. O. Ash, 


and John H. Farrel, Wilmington. 
Cooperative Managers Called. 
Cooperative office managers present 
will be the following; George H. Pouder, 
Baltimore; E. D. Stratton, Chattanooga; 


| Maleolm M. Stewart, Cincinnati; Miss 


;} com, 
Robert J. Smith, Dallas; J. K. Shields, | 


= z , Erie; J. A. Gawthrop, Greensboro; B 
| flour; 27782, motion picture programs; P. Bovis Bisa ce oe 
STIS, sctated cove tet cide Semen; | c oykin, Milwaukee; Albert J. Stowe, 


27755f, | 
| S. Ellsworth, Toledo; E. J. MacEwan, 


eel 
paper | Trenton, and Joseph H. Lane, Worcester. | 





| ciation; 


| Fenske, 


Mary E. Woods, Cleveland; H. Van Blar- 
Rochester; W. W. Hall, Akron; 


Pittsburgh; Edward C. Southwick, Provi- 
dence; W. T. Dabney, Richmond; Frank 


Representatives of commercial organ- | 
izations and trade associations who will | 
attend the conference, are Neal G. Adair, 
manager of the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers Association; C. M. Ander- | 
son, Memphis Chamber of Commerce; A. | 
H. Andrews, Secretary of the Portland, 
Maine, Chamber of Commerce; Howard 
Ayres, Chairman of the Committee on | 
Foreign Commerce of the New York | 
State Chamber of Commerce; Hugh P. | 
Baker, American Pulp and Paper Asso- 
Mr. Cooke, Virginia State | 
Chamber; O. K. Davis, Secretary of the 
National Foreign Trade Council; Harry 
Detroit Board of Commerce; | 
George E. Foss, General Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce; John M. Glenn, Secretary of 
the Illinois Manufacturers Association; 
Charles T. Gwynne, Executive Vice 


| President of the New York State Cham- 


The average daily rate of output in the | 
week of October 15—1,758,000 tons—is | 
higher than the daily average of 1,652,- | 


000 tons for the month of September. 
The total production of anthracite 


| during the week ended October 15 is 
Com- | 


pared with the revised estimate for the | 


preceding week, this shows an increase 
of 197,000 tons, or 12.8 per cent. The 
total amount of anthracite 


produced | 


since January 1 amounts to 63,895,000 | 


tons, as against approximately 66,152,- 
000 tons in the corresponding period of 


the current year, of 3.4 per cent. 
The total production of beehive coke 


Compared with 
the output in the preceding week, this 
shows a decrease of 18.000 tons, or 16.6 
per cent. The decrease, as indicated 
by the detailed figures in the table be- 
low, was mainly in the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio group. 


Bradford Wool Markets 


Firm, Demand Irregular 


The Bradford wool market is firm, but 
demand for manufactured products is 


is advised by the Consul at Bradford, 
Alfred R. Thomson. The full text of 
the advices follows: 

The market in wool, tops, and yarn 
firm at Bradford, but demand 
semi and manufactured products is ir- 
regular. 

There is a good demand for English 
wool, and prices of Australian wool 
The mini- 
mum price for tops 64’s average is about 
$1.01 and for 56’s carded tops about 
$0.73. 

Yarn prices are firm, but there is no 
new business. The demand for piece 
goods is irregular. Business in over- 
coatings and faced cloths is fair. 


is 


for | 


; and 
| perfect 


| 


ber of Commerce; Mr. Hamilton, of the 
Norfolk-Portsmouth Chamber of Com- 
merce; Mr. Harding, National Foreign | 
Trade Council; C. E. Herrick, Illinois | 
Manufacturers Association; C. O. Keus- | 
ter, business manager of the Charlotte | 
Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Lawrence, | 
Foreign Trade Department of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce; C. B. LePage, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers; W. H. Ma- 
honey, New York Merchants Associa- | 
tion; J. N. McCullaugh, National Asso- 
ciation of Hosiery and Underwear Man- 
ufacturers; E. W. Mentél, Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce; Earle Pearson, 
International Advertising Association: 
Ramsey Peugnet, Silk Association of 
America; Ray D. Smith, Palo Alto 
Chamber of Commerce; H. M. Thompson, 
Hampton Roads Maritime Exchange; Mr. 
Turin, Norfolk Advertising Board and 
Mr. Tuttle, Des Moines Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Pish Thoroughly Cleaned 
By Automatic Machin: ry 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
is of the opinion that if the new methods 
were adopted by the Lunenburg fishing 


| fleet the Nova Scotia fishing industry 


| irregular, the Department of Agriculture | would be greatly assisted in its compe- 
} . a56 ps 


tition in the markets of the world. The 
efficiency and the advantages of the new 
machinery to the industry were recently 
demonstrated at the National Fish plant. 

The methods are that of a machine, 
a German invention, which splits, heads 
:xins fish with great rapidity and 
accuracy and finish, The Na- 
tional Fish Co. has recently installed 
three of them in their plant, and put on 


a public demonstration September 229, | 


1927, to which were invited representa- 
tives of the fishing industry of Lunen- 
burg, and of Gloucester, Mass., and other | 
fishing centers along the Atlantic sea- | 
board of both Canada and the United 
States, 


| countries 


| into the 


Sherwood H. | 


| lon, showed i 
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Customs Rulings 


' Protest Is Sustained 


With Imports More Than Double Exports Of Duty Assessed on 


Seasonal Conditions and Rise in Cotton Prices Cause De- 
cline in Shipments to Orient. 


With imports from the Far East more 
than double experts, the August trade 


| of the United States with Far Eastern 


aggregated $171,942,000, ac- 


| cording to the monthly statement on this 


trade prepared by Janet H. Nunn, of the 
Division of Regional Information, De- 


partment of Commerce, and just made | vanced prices and the influx of native 


| cotton into the Indian markets. 


publie: 


Exports were reduced because of sea- | 


sonal conditions and higher prices for 


American raw cotton, while the increased | 


value of imports was accounted for by 


heavier purchases of raw silk, crude rub- | 


ber, burlap, and other products. The 
export total was $50,001,000, while im- 
ports amounted to $121,941,000. 

The fuil text of the statement follows: 

Total trade between the United States 
and the Far East during August, 1927, 
amounted to $171,942,000, an advance of 
$19,035,000, or 12.4 per cent, over Au- 
gust, 1926, when it aggregated $152,- 


| 907,000. 


conditions, combined with 
markets in some of the leading 


Seasonal 
dull 


Asiatic trade centers and higher prices | 


for American raw cotton, tended to re- 
duce United States August exports to the 


Orient, to $50,001,000, or 5.4 per cent | 
| below $52,719,000, the total for August, 


1926. In contrast, however, imports 
United States from the Far 


East for the same period increased 21.6 


per cent from $100,188,000 to $121,941,- | 
exports | 
declined 6.8 per cent, while imports rose | 
: | 12.5 per cent. 
| in person, by letter or by telephone, by | 


000. Compared with July, 1927, 


Four Large Countries 
Reduced Purchases 


During August, 1927, four important | 
| countries—Japan, China, the Philippines, 
|; and New Zealand—bought less Ameri- 
can products than during the same month | 


last year in ratios varying from 5 to 28 


per cent, while the remaining countries | 


increased their shares in United States 
exports from 6.7 per cent on the part of 


India to 56.7 per cent for Netherlands | 


East Indies. The bulk of the increased 
value of imports was the result largely 


| of heavier purchases of raw silk, crude 


rubber, burlap, jute bags, sugar, and 
coconut products. Thus all the impor- 


tant countries in the Far Eastern area, | 
except Australia, New Zealand, and Cey- | 


lb reased sales to the United 
States, Netherlands East Indies leading 


whole during August more automobiles, 


| gasoline, iron and steel, wheat, rubber | 
manufacturers, and leather, but less raw | 
cotton, lumber, tobacco, kerosene, flour, | 
Consequently Malaya, | 


and machinery. 
China, Netherlands East Indies, and New 


| Zealand alone showed increases in their | 
shares in United States exports for the | 


month. The heaviest losseg were in- 
curred through lighter sales to Japan 
and India. In the case of imports India 


showed the largest increase with 76 per | 
cent to her credit, while Japan followed | 
China, Nether- | 


closely with 58 per cent. 
lands East Indies, and Australia were 
the only countries 


States. 

Well-stocked markets, combined with 
continued financial difficulties during 
August, tended to reduce Japan’s share 
in United States exports. Advancing 
prices for raw cotton also affected our 
sales to Japan, with the result that the 
total exports from the United States to 
Japan slumped from $15,460,000 to 
$12,199,000, a loss of $3,261,000 or 21 
per cent. We sold Japan three times as 
much paraffin wax and nine times as 
much wheat as during July, besides 
per cent more copper, 12 per cen’ more 
iron and steel products, and considerably 
more gasoline, but less raw cotton, ma- 
chinery, automobiles, gasoline, lumber 
and tobacco. In contrast, imports from 
Japan into the United States aggre- 
gated $47,482,000, an increase of 58 per 
cent over July. This was due to a 
greater demand not only for silk prod- 
ucts but for other important Japanese 
staples. 

Notwithstanding export trade between 
the United States and Australia slowed 
up somewhat during August, that coun- 
try ranked first among our Far Eastern 
customers, largely by absorbing 60 per 
cent of the total number of automobiles 
and 47 per cent of the amount of gaso- 
line sold to the entire area surveyed. 
Total exports from the United States 
to Australia amounted to $12,199,000, a 


2° 
vv 


loss of 2.8 per’ cent, while imports de- | 
clined by 49 per cent from $2,597,000 to 
The United States sold Aus- | 


01,000. 
more iron and steel, machinery, 


gasoline, and kerosene, but less lumber, | 
automobiles, and tobacco, while return | 
purchases of wool, hides and skins, and | 
Compared with August, | 
1926, exports showed an increase of 9.5 | 


tin were low. 


per cent while imports slumped 31 per 
cent. 


In contrast exports from the United | 


States to New Zealand, where prac- 


tically the same trade conditions obtain | 


as in Australia, advanced from $2,346,- 


000 to $2,897,000, an increase of 24 per | 
to | 


cent, while imports, amounting 
$1,489,000, showed an increase of 26 per 
cent. 

August sales of American goods to 
China showed some improvement, ad- 
vancing from $7,317,000 tc $8,145,000, a 
gain of 10 per cent. This increase in- 
cluded 5 per cent more refined mineral 
oils, 40 per cent more machinery, 200 
per cent More Douglas fir and a slight 
gain in iron and steel products. Trade 
in tobacco, cigarettes, and flour, how- 
ever, slumped. It is interesting to note 
that imports from China, which have 
held up well in the face of the trade dis- 
ruption, declined by 1.6 per cent from 
$12,562,000 to $1,603,000, due to lower 
prices for raw silk, as well as a reduc- 


tion in the quantity of wood oil and raw | 


cotton. 


| reversed. 


In the Indian trade the situation was 
An increase of 170 per cent in 
the value of American iron and steel 
exported to India, 12 per cent in the 
amount of dyes, combined with smaller 
increases in other important staples, 
failed to outbalance ~ sharp decline in 
the quantity of raw cotton, due to ad- 


Accord- 
ingly total exports from the United 
States to India declined from $5,038,000 
to $3,657,000, a loss of 27.3 per cent. 
Imports from India into the United 
States, however, responding to the 
larger requirements by American manu- 
facturers for jute products, shellac, 
goatskins, and wool, rose from $7,700,000 


| to $13,674,000. 


Trade with the Philippines seemed 
somewhat dull. A general decline in all 
of the important staples sold to the 
| Islands reduced the total exports from 
| the United States to the Philippines by 
7 per vent to $5,423,000. On the other 
hand, imports showed an increase of 





showing decreases | 
| in sales of Orient products to the United 


2.5 per cent. 


The combined export trade of the | 
United States with smaller countries | 


of Southeastern Asia, Netherlands East 


Siam, while amounting to only $4,687,000 
for August, more than doubled, com- 
pared with July. It is an interesting 
fact that this amount exceeded the value 
of American exports to India and repre- 
sented 57 per cent of the value of our 
exports to China for the same period. 
Shipments of American products to the 
| Netherlands East Indies alone, valued at 
| $3,291,000, showed an increase of 24 per 
cent over July and of 56.7 per cent over 
August, 1926. During August, 1927, the 
five countries comprising this area af- 
| forded a market for 2,371 automobiles, 
valued at $980,000, 3,500 tons of iron 
| and steel products, 900,000 pounds of 
sardines, and 82,000,000 cigarettes. The 
| combined imports into the United States 
from these same countries for the same 
month totaled $34,900,000, of which 
Malaya supplied 70 per cent. 


New England Leads 





| Nearly Half of National Pro- | 


duction Is Centered in 
Two States. 


About half the country’s production of 
cutlery and edged tools, exclusive of sil- 
ver and plated cutlery, is centered in 
New England, chiefly Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, according to the joint sur- 
vey of New England industries being 
| conducted by the New England Council 
and the Department of Commerce. A 
statement on this angle of the survey 
has just been issued as follows: 

New England’s cutlery and edge tool 
industry, one of its oldest industries, 
produces 48 per cent or almost half of 
the country’s output. Silver and plated 


| cutlery, however, are not included in this | 


survey. 
Census figures show that there were 


73 establishments in 1923, with a total 
product volued at $34,881,000. These es- 
tablishments numbered 42 in Massachu- | 


setts, 25 in Connecticut, two each in 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Rhode Is- 
land. Massachusetts produced 58 per cent 
of the tatal New England output, and 
Connecticut 40 per cent. 

Average Age is 42 Years. 


The average age of plants reporting | 


in a survey recently conducted by the 
United States Department of Commerce 


| in cooperation with the New England | 


Council is 42 years, and the average 
period of operation under present man- 


agement is 15 years. Annual sales range | 


from $25,000 to $700,000 with an aver- 
age of $200,000 for the plants included 
in this survey. A plentiful supply of 
skilled labor was the original cause for 
the location of many plants here. 

The chief raw materials are steel and 
iron, usually obtained outside 
England. 

Piece work or other incentive methods 
of wage payment are reported by 80 per 
cent of the reporting firms, the average 
number of employes thus paid being 44 
per cent. Methods of wage payment are 

! important because labor costs absorb 40 
per cent of the value of products. Slack 


periods of employment come in the last | 


spring and summer months, and the 
maximum period in the fall. Supplemen- 
tary products have been only slightly de- 
veloped, but many producers manufac- 
ture for stock in slack periods. 
Products being Stanéardized. 
Factory inspection has been the field 
for most active improvement. Organi- 
zation and executive control, production 


control, and the standardization of prod- | 


| ucts have also been Improved by a large 
proportion of manufacturers. One firm 
| stabilized its inventory by balancing pro- 


| other increased its output 10 per cent 
through production control. 
The total sales trend has been upward 


since 1921, and the recessions experienced | 


| by so many industries in 1924 were not 
| felt here. The 1925 


that for 1921. It is the larger concerns 
that have consistently increased sales, 
through extension of sales territories and 


better methods of selling. Decreases are | 


attributed to competition with other sec- 
tions and to changes in demand. A ma- 
| jority of total sales is made outside New 
England, generally on a_ nation-wide 
scale. 


About 72 per cent of the products of 


reporting firms are identified by a brand 


or trade-mark. Wholesalers or jobbers -| 


are the main channels for distribution, 
with direct sales to retailers second i» 
i importance 


Indies, Malaya, Ceylon, Indo-China, and | 


In Output of Cutlery | 


New | 


duction capacity with demand while an- | 


figures for total | 
sales were reported as 43 per cent over | 


Mechanical Pencils 


Lower Rates Applied Also to 
Chair Parts and Bladders 
for Footballs and 
Basketballs. 


New York, Oct. 22.—Certain imported 
mechanical pencils were classified for 
duty at 45 cents per gross and 25 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1451, 
Tariff Act of 1922, instead of 80 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 1428, in a 
decision by the United States Customs 
Court sustaining protests of Gimbel 
Brothers and Lord & Taylor. 

The pencils were described as zeuss 
pencils, alpaca silvered and zeuss pen- 
cils, and alpaca sterling silver pencils. 
These pencils did not include clips and 
Judge Sullivan reached the conclusion 
that the claim for the lower rate was 
well taken by the importers. (Protests 
Nos. 225699-G-55516-2526, etc.) 

Chair Parts Classified. 

A lower duty classification was given 
imported tapestry chair seats and backs 
in an opinion by the Customs Court sus- 
taining protests of H. H. Rogers, Inc. 
These articles were taxed as manufac- 
tures of wool, not specially provided for, 
at 50 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1119, Act of 1922. 

Judge Brown fixed duty at 45 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 909, 
as Jacquard woven upholstery cloths 
composed in chief value of cotton. 
(Protests Nos. 226728-G-39995-24, etc.) 

The customs rate on football and bas- 
ketball bladders composed of India rub- 
ber was determined in a decision by the 
United States Customs Court sustain- 
ing a protest of the Keer, Maurer Co. 
of Philadelphia. 

On entry, these bladders were taxed 
at 30 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1402, Tariff Act of 1922. Judge 
Sullivan ruled that they should have 
been assessed at only 25 per cent ad 
| valorem under paragraph 1439. (Pro- 
test No. 216651-G-70491.) 


‘Cuban Government 
Revises Its Tariffs 


New Schedule of Customs 
Duties Will Begun Effec- 
tive on October 26. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
when coming from the Uuited States is 
reduced from 72 to 50.4 cents per 100 
kilos and the duty on citrus fruits from 
the United States is increased from 64.2 
cents to $1.60 per 100 kilos. 

The percentage reductions from the 
general rates, applying to goods from the 
United States are not affected as these 
reductions are provided for in the reci- 
| procity treaty of 1902 between Cuba and 
the United States; in other words, goods 
from the United States are entitled to 
the same proportionate reduction from 
the new rates as they have been from the 
| old. 





Official Valuation System. 
Provision is embodied in the new tariff 
| for an official valuation system to be 
used in connection with ad volorem rates 
of duty, but application of this system 
has been delayed because of the ex- 
pense involved; pending the organiza- 
tion of the new system, the present sys- 
tem of determining values for customs 
purposes continues in effect. 

Goods ordered before October 20 and 
leaving the port of origin on or before ° 
October 26 under bills of lading vised by 
| Cuban consul by that date will be en- 
| titled to the old rates of duty where the 
| new tariff provides increases, and similar 
perferences will be accorded to goods ly- 
| ing at Cuban wharves for liquidation or 
in warehouses for deposit, provided they 
| are declared for consumption before 
October 26. 

Machinery and parts will not be sub- 
| jected to any increases provided in the 
new tariff if they were ordered from fac- 
tories prior to October 26 and provided 
the contracts are presented as preof cf 
| the fact that they were so ordered; the 
cables received contain some conitciuug 
| statements as to the period during which 
| this concession for machinery and parts 
is to be effective but apparently this 
| conditional exemption will remain in ef- 
fect for two or three months. 
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Combustion Engines 


ble for Payment 


Of Royalties on Device Covered by Claims of Patent 


Obligation Extended 


To Broad Invention 


License Was Acquired While 
Claims Were Pending in 
Patent Application. 


Swan CarBuRETOR Co. y. GENERAL Mo- 
Tors Corporation. AT LAW 14169. 
District Court, NORTHERN DISTRICT 
or OHIO. ; 
Defendant had taken a license while 

the invention of plaintiff’s assignee was 

pending in a patent e pplication. Defend- 
ant contended that its obligation was 
limited to the specific form shown in the 
application and that its device did not 
fall within the broad invention covered 
by the claims of the granted patent. 

“On both these issues the ruling was 
adverse to the defendant, but the court 
found that the defendant was exempt 


from liability during the period of pend- | 


ency the Patent Cffice und the terms 


of the license contract. ; : 
The full text of the opinion by Dis- 
trict Judge Westenhaver follows: 
This action is brought to recover roy- 


alties alleged to be due under a license | 


agreement. A jury trial was waived in 
writing and the case tried to the court. 


e testimony, oral and documentary, 1s | “"": ya ‘it 1 
tems The considerations urged in | avoid difficulties in prosecuting the orig- 


argument are too numerous to be dis- 
cussed in detail, but I believe that none 
has been overlooked. In this memoran- 
dum, however, I shall deal briefly with 
such points only as I deem controlling. 


Manifold for Internal 
Combustion Engines Involved 


The article involved is a manifold for 


internal combustion engines. The main 
controversy turns on whether defend- 
ant’s manifold is within the terms of the 
license. The agreement is dated June 6, 
1923. a é 

signor of plaintiff, had an application 
pending in the Patent Office on his al- 


leged invention, filed September 17, 1921. } 
No patent was ever issued upon this ap-. 


plication. 

A continuation application was filed 
November 5, 1924, to meet certain diffi- 
culties found in the Patent Office, and 
patent 1536044 was issued thereon April 
98,1925. It recit-s that it is a continua- 
tion of the original application. 

The controlling questions, as I see 
them, are: (1) Whether upon a proper 
construction of the license agreement, 
defendant bound itseli, as it now con- 
tends, to pay royalties only upon the 


specific, or, as plaintiff contends, the pre- | 


ferred construction disclosed in the orig- 
jnal application, or is bound to pay upon 
the manifold construction as covered by 
any claims, properly construed and lim- 
ited, of the patent late» issued; (2) if the 


foregoing question is answered adversely | 


whether its present 
manifold is within said claims so con- 
strued and limited; (3) if defendant’s 
manifold is within those claims, whether 
plaintiff may recover royalties on mani- 
folds made and sold in an interval of 18 
months ensuing after the license agree- 
ment was made and before the patent 
was issued, it being asserted by defend- 
ant that this agreement exempts it 
wholly during that period, and by plain- 


to the defendant, 


the patent issues. These several propo- 
sitions will be briefly considered in the 
order stated. 

1. In my opinion, defendant’s conten- 
tion is not sound that it bound itself to 


pay royalties only on the specific con- | 


struction disclosed in Swan’s application 
pending when the license agreement was 
made. Defendant’s argument is rested 


primarily on the words “specifically dis- | 


’ 


closed” found in the first “whereas” reci- 
tal. These words are not controlling in 
determining the intent of the contracting 
parties. 

The agreement, I think, is intended to 


cover and include Swan’s true invention, | 
The words “specifi- | 


whatever it was. 
cally disclosed” are intended, I think, to 


refer to that application as the place | 


where a description of his invention 


might be found rather than to limit the | 


agreer-. t to pay on the specific form 
thereby disclosed. 


Agreement Said to Cover 


Continuation Applicaiton 

This conclusion is made evident by an 
examination of all the provisions of the 
agreement. The granting or license 
clause is general and all-inclusive in its 
scope. It grants a license to make, use, 
and scll Swan’s improvements in mani- 
folds throughout the United States and 
territories and in all foreign countries 
in which Letters Patent therefor may be 
granted, concludine: “Under or corre- 
sponding to the 
John W. Swan for Ur‘ted States Letters 
Patent and any and all Letters Patent 
that may issue on said application or 
any division or «  ntinuation thereof.” 

This plainly looks to the future, and 
included the right to make, use and sell 


not merely the form specifically disclosed, | 


but any form covered by an.- patent that 


might be issued on the original or on | 
| house Co. v. Formica Co., 266 U. S. 342, 


any divisional or continuation applica- 
tion. 

Furthermore, in paragraph 4 the 
licensee agrees that it will not contest or 
question “the invention forming the sub- 


ject matter of John W. Swan’s aforesaid | 
Letters | 


application for United States 
Patent on manifold, or contest or ques- 
tion the validity of any patent or patents 
which issue thereon or correspond 
thereto.” In paragraph 6 the licensee 
stipulates for exemption from payment 
of royalty in certain contingencies “until 
such time as Letters Patent of the 
United States shall issue covering such 


products.” The licensee is also permitted | 


to cancel “without prejudice with respect 


to the nature or scope of any patent | 


rights on the part of the licensor.” 


The licensee is also further exempt ! 
from its obligation to pay royalties if | 
mani- | 
to | 


any other magufacturer makes 
folds substantially corresponding 
those on which royalty is being paid, 


| enced counsel. 


| usable 





“oresaid application of | that 


| limited, 


unless the licensor, upon notice, shall 
prosecute promptly and vigorously in- 
fringement suits. In paragraph 10 it is 
agreed that if any patent referred to 


| 
| 


therein shall be held invalid or substan- | 


tially limited, the license may be can- 
celed by the licensee. 
the licensor agrees to communicate all 
improvements on manifolds of which it 
may become possessed and that 
licensee may use the same without the 
payment of further royalty. 
whole, these provisions do not admit of 


In paragraph 11 | 


the | 


Taken as a | 


any other construction than the one an- | 


nounced. 


Scope of Claims 
Not Known at Time 


The parties, in making this contract, | 


were undoubtedly represented by experi- 
Whether a patent would 
issue, and if so, what would be the form 
and scope of its claims, was not then 
definitely known. They knew, as every- 
body knows, that the issued 


specific form of manifold, and that it 


| might contain other claims covering any 


and 
old 


by Swan 
with various 


element inventea 
in combination 
elements. 

It was recognized that a pending ap- 
plication might have to be divided to 
meet the requirements of the Patent Of- 
fice, or that it might be expedient, to 


new 


inal application, to file another as a con- 
tinuation. As the event proved, Swan 
experienced much difficulty in procuring 
a patent upon his application pending 
when the contract was made, but no diffi- 
culty in procuring a patent upon another 
application filed as a continuation, but 
quite as broad, if not broader, in its 
scope and claims as those sought in the 
original. The contracting parties con- 
templated these contingencies and used 


| apt language to confer on: the licensee 
ours | rights to make, us 
At that time. John W. Swan, as- | 


e and vend broad 


as 
as might be obtained. 

What the license agreemént covers, is 
Swan’s invention as disclosed in his 
pending application. It was not limited 
to his preferred embodiment of his in- 
vention or to any specific form. The 
preferred or specific form disclosed 
may be what induced defendant to take 
a license, but defendant contracted for a 
right to make, use and sell any and all 
forms of Swan’s invention, no matter 
whether obtained on the pending appli- 
cation or on any division or continuation 


as 


' of it. 


It also asked and obtained the right to 
make, use and vend any improvements 
in manifolds made or possessed by Swan 
without the payment of any additional 
royalty. Having obtained these compre- 
hensive rights, it is obliged to pay the 
agreed royalty. It is quite plain that 
defendant, so long as the license agree- 
ment remains uncanceled, therefore 
bound to pay upon all manifolds which 


1s 


| are covered by any of the claims, prop- 


erly construed and limited, of the Swan 
patent eventually issued, and not merely 
some specific or preferred form 
disclosed in the original application. 
Defendant Is Not Estopped 


To Show Actual Invention 
2. Defendant is not estopped to show 
the actual invention disclosed by Swan’s 


upon 


; : . | original application or by the patent ac- 
tiff that payment only is suspended until | & PI I a 


tually issued. It reserved the right to 
cancel, but it has expressly and inten- 
tionally refrained from canceling. De- 
fendant, after making and using Swan’s 
preferred form of manifold, later devel- 
oped another form whick it now claims 
outside of Swan’s patent, and then 
gave notice to the plaintiff that it would 
not pay royalties upon this form, but in 
said notice expressly declared that the 
license agreement was not thereby to be 
regarded as canceled. : 

Defendant also agreed that 
not question the inventicn forming the 
subject matter of Swan’s original appli- 
cation or contest or qu2stion the validity 
any patent or patent: which might 
issue thereon or correspcnd thereto, and 
this stipulation applies equally to any 
patent or patents which in fact 
on any divisional or continuation appli- 
cation. Defendant was free to cancel or 
renounce and contest validity, but, not 
having done so, defendant may now in- 
troduce and rely on the prior art only 
for the purpose of disclosing the true 
nature of Swan’s invention and the 
proper construction and limitations, if 
any, to be placed upon the claims of the 
issued patent. 

If defendant may not show invalidity 
to escape payment of royalties, a prac- 
tical difficulty exists when one comes to 
apply the rule permitting the claims 
to be limited to avoid the prior art. If 
art shows the claims be in- 
valid, the licensee is estopped from de- 
nying validity and must pay royalties. 
If that art only shows that the claims 
may be still upheld as valid if narrowly 
then the licensee not so 
estopped and does not have to pay. 

However, the rule of law as stated, 
seems to be well established. As was 
said by Chief Justice Taft, in Westing- 


is 


would 


of 


issued 


to 


is 


351, “The distinction may be a nice one 
but seems to be workable.” In this case, 
counsel agree on the law. Defendant 
admits that it is. estopped to show in- 
validity. Plaintiff concedes that it may 
exhibit the prior art for the purpose of 
showing what Swan’s invention actually 
was and in order that the claims may 
be properly construed and limited. 
case will be disposed of in accordance 
with this understanding of the law. 


| Liberal View Adopted 


As to Scope of Claims 

In view, however, of defendant’s right 
to cancel, and its action in expressly re- 
fraining from so doing, it would seem 
that the patent claims ought not 
be scrutinized with extreme care in or- 
der to find a way to save defendant from 
complying with its promise. Defendant 
knows beter than any one else the value 
to it of keeping the license agreement 


patent | 
might contain some claims limited to the | 


The | 


to | 


Contract Not Limited 


To One Specific Form 


Differences in Structure Relied 
on Are Found to Be Not 
Controlling. 


in force. Hence the most liberal view 
should be adopted as to the scope of pat- 
ent claims permissible under the prior 
art. 

Defendant’s contention, briefly stated, 
is that Swan’s original application, as 
well as the issued patent, shows his in- 
vention to be a manifold of a certain 
type or form, and that all claims of 
the issued patent must be construed and 
limited as to cover only that form. For 
the purposes of this opinion, an engine 
manifold may be said to consist of three 
distinct features: (1) A pipe, called a 
riser, leading vertically from the car- 
buretor; (2) a horizontal pipe, called a 
header, above said riser; and (3) 
branches, three in number for a six-cyl- 
inder engine, leading from the header, 
one at each end and one jin the middle 
to the cylinder ports and intake valves 
of the engine. 

The preferred form, as plaintiff con- 
tends, of Swan’s manifold, or the spe- 
cifie and only form of his invention, as 
defendant contends, made with all 
three of these elements substantially 
square or rectangular in cross-section. 
Defendant further insists that these ele- 
ments, if not square or rectangular in 
cross-section, must, in any event, include 
a flat dome or roof in the header above 
with the riser, and a 
for the header and 


is 


its intersection 
flat level floor 
branches. 

Undoubtedly this embodiment of 
Swan’s invention was much stressed in 
the specifications of his original, as well 
as of his continuation, application. In 
the arguments made by his solicitor in 
the Patent Office in support of the origi- 
nal application, this form of cross sec- 
tion, particularly the flat floor, is spe- 
cially gtressed. It was this form which 
defendant first adopted and made, used, 
and sold. 
Change in Cross Section 
Relied On As Difference 

It has now substituted a mantfold with 
It 


or 


header and branches round in form. 


is this change in the form of cross sec- | 


tion, and particularly the elimination of 
the flat roof at the intersection of the 
header and riser and of the flat or level 
floor in the header and branches which 
is chiefly relied on to differentiate de- 
fendant’s structure from inven- 
tion and to take it from out the scope 
of Swan’s patent claims. It is also con- 
tended that the prior art imposes equiva- 
lent limitations, and that the claims 
in issue may be so construed as to be 
thus limited. 

Upon ture consideration, I am of 


opinion that neither Swan's invention as 


Swan’s 


mi: 


disclosed in his original application, nor 
the claims of his patent as issued were 
or are so limited. 
nal 


The prior art of inter- 
engine manifolds will 
y P. Tice 
i911, Accom- 
illus- 


combustion 
appear from an article by 
in the Motor Age of May, 
panying the article are 


S. 


numet 

tions showing existing forms of mani- 
The article also 

lems involved in prope V 


gasoliné and distributing 


prob- 
g the 

uni- 
formly and without loss of efficiency to 
tk of ; 


tne 


raporiz 
the gas 
different 

author of 


who 


cylinders the engine. 
The 
Tice 


the 


first ‘ 
- 1G 


described and disclosed 
on the 
of which disclosure Jay’s patent was af- 
held to be anticipated in the 
main and sustainable only for structural 
See Sparks-Withington v. Jay 

et al. (6 C. C. A.), 270 Fed, 449, 
Hence his description of the existing 
art in manifolds and of the problems in- 


ugh? 


vacuum feed system basis 


terward 


ai] 
details. 


to 


discussed. He did so, in my opin- 

by introducing a new and original 
ple of operation. The gist of his 
invention consists in bringing the gas- 
oline mixture from the carburetor to the 
header in perpendicular or straight lines, 
abruptly changing its course at 
angles in the header, and then 
again changing its course at right an- 


then 


right 


Ine Pas 7 
g-cs from the header into the branches. | 


All other 


idiary. 


features of Swan are sub- 
: The dome or flat wall at the 
intersection of the riser and header, the 
recesses in the outer bend at the 
of header and branches, the 
or level floor, and even a square 
rectangular cross _ section, 
stressed, are not made by Swan the sub- 
stance of his invention. 

Gaseous Mixture Moves 


At Hurricane Speed 

The gaseous mixture, incompletely 
vaporized, moves at hurricane speed 
from the carburetor to the engine cyl- 
inder. The difficulty in distribution is 
due to imperfect vaporization, The mix- 
ture ought to be completely vaporized 
by the time it reaches the cylinder ports. 
At certain times, particularly in start- 


tersection 
A 


or 


| ing, or under certain conditions of load 
and speed, the mixture is completely | 
| vaporized with great difficulty, 


It may 
and usually does contain drops or par- 
ticles of gasoline wholly unvaporized. 
This condition is called a rich or a wet 


| mixture, 


é It is said that present-day gasoline 
is much more difficult to vaporize than 
the gasoline made and sold in Tice’s 
day. The tendency is for the gaseous 
mixture to follow the lines of least re- 
sistence and go by the shortest route 
from the carburetor to the cylinder. 
If its line of travel is curved, the un- 
vaporized mixture will follow the curve 
and not be thrown out toward or beyond 
the center of the line of travel. In a 
manifold which has recesses, hollows, 


this article is the same | 


*d may be accepted as correct. Swan | 
solve the problems so stated | 


in- | 


while | 


Automobiles 


or other obstructions in the line of 
travel, the tendency will be for the wet 
or ever-rich mixture to collect or to 
deposit at such places rather than to 
be thrown into the main current where 
air is plentiful and where it would be 
better, if not completely, vaporized. 
It is Swan’s contention that all prior 
art and prior uses in manifolds showed 
these defects and lend themselevs to 
these tendencies. 
| conception is and was that by changing 
abruptly at right angles the line of 
travel of the mixture, and by eliminat- 
ing all obstructions, curves, or recesses 
in that line of travel, the tendency of 
the wet particles to collect at one place 
more than another, would be avoided, 
| and that whenever the line of travel was 


thus abruptly changed at right angles, 


thrown to- 
current and 


the wet patricles would be 
ward or beyond the main 
be mixed with the air and 
porized. 

In this way he asserts that an area of 
agitation or turbulence or mixing zone 
is created at each intersection where a 
sharp right-angled turn is made, and 
thereby the mixture is completely 
porized before it reaches the engine 


ports and that no branch or port is more | 


in the distribution than an- 
Upon the record before me, I 
say that this conception is un- 

sound or that his invention does not 
| function on these principles or realize 
| these results. 


favored 
other. 
} cannot 


Square Form Preferred 
| But Not Required 

Swan’s original , application clearly 

| discloses what I have stated to be the 
gist and substance of his invention. Ad- 
| mittedly, he strongly stresses the square 
| or rectangular form, and especially the 
| flat floor as the best embodiment of his 
| invention, but he does not exclude other 
forms, including a riser, header, and 
branches, round in cross section. 

In his original application, after stat- 
ing his preference for the square form, 
he says the branches may be _ round, 
“the main idea being to have the bot- 
toms of said branches level throughout 
their length and on the same level as 
the bottom of the main distributing 
chamber and of the same shape in 
cross section and equal in area.” This 
conception of branches and header of 
the same shape and area, with the bot- 

| toms on the same level, is represented 
and covered in many of the claims. The 
conception of right-angled bends is like- 
wise emphasized in the specifications 
and covered by many of the claims. 

In the continuation application, the 
equivalency of the round with the square 
cross section even more clearly 
brought out and emphasized. In Fig. 9 

| of the issued patent is disclosed a round 
header and branch as an optional form. 
In the specifications, p. 4, 11. 6-24, Swan 


is 


points out that while it is preferable to | 


make the manifold, including the intake, 
| distributing chamber, branches and out- 
lets, angular in cross section, he also 
| noints out that round, hexagon, octagon, 
or other cross-sectional shapes may also 
be used. 
He further notes that while the outer 
| angle of the branches leading to the 
cyjinder may be curved or rounded, the 
| inside angle of the turn must be sharp. 
He says, “‘Good results may be obtained 
in a modification of this character in 
view of the fact that the wet con- 
stituents of the fuel will be caused to 
be projected beyond the = sharp inside 
angle into the air at the turn, effecting 
a remixing of the constituents incident 
to the changed direction thus caused 
at the turn. It is these fundamental 
principles which Swan conceived and 
sought to apply to the mixture in its 
passage from the carburetor to the 
cylinder. 


| Invention Includes 


Optional Forms 

Such being the substance 

invention, no good reason is_ perceived 
why, on the doctrine of equivalents 
alone, he would not, in the absence of 
limiting language in the patent claims 
voluntarily imposed or accepted, be en- 
titled to octagon, hexagon, or round 
| forms. Cetrainly, in the absence of such 
limitations, he may have these optional 
forms which he has thus pointed out as 
equivalents. It may be that a flat floor 
| would realize more perfectly his con- 
ception. It may be that a flat dome or 
roof at the intersection of the header 
| with the riser, or recesses at- the inter- 
section of the header and branches in 
| the outer corner, were considered prefer- 
able. But Swan did not include in his 
claims, nor in his specifications, these 
details as indispensible elements of his 
invention. 

In the round form, as in the square, 
| we have a floor without curves, recesses, 
| or obstructions in the line of travel. 
In the round form the mixture travels 
in straight, not in rectilinear, lines 
except when its direction is changed, 
| and whenever it is so changed, that 
change of direction is at an abrupt right 
| angle. In the round, as in the square 
| form, the heavier or wet particles are 
thrown violently toward or beyond the 
center of he line of travel. 

Thus there is created a zone or area 
at the intersection of the riser and 
header, as well as at the intersection of 
the header and branches, in which there 
is that agitation or turbulence which 
is insisted upon by Swan as the best 
means of thoroughly vaporizing the mix- 
ture and delivering the same equally to 
| each cylinder without favoring one over 
another. 
| Prior Art Does Not 


Embody Swan Patent 

The several claims of the issued pat- 
ent do not call for extended discussion. 
Nothing is found in the prior art which 
requires the imposition of limitations 
upon these claims so as to exclude the 
round form. Of that prior art, whether 
found in patents, publications, or prior 
uses, the most pertinent, it seems to me, 
are Matheson and Peerless. On this 
hearing, much testimony was introduced 
pertaining to the Matheson manifold, 
including an original specimen. It is 
illustrated also in the Tice article, and 
its priority and use are beyond dispute. 
The Peerless is illustrated in its 1913 


of Swan’s 


if 





His fundamental con- | 


fully va- | 


va- | 
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; cept that there was a slight recess or 


| 


| 
' 


It does not appear that Ensign’s incom- 


Surrounding Riser 


; number, all of which, with the exception 


| defendant’s manifold. 
| certainly do. 


| might be admitted that there is a slight 
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catalogue, and its priority and use are 
likewise beyond question. 

Both are of the same type. The riser, 
header and branches are circular’ in 
form, but they do not embody the sub- 
stance of Swan’s invention, The riser 
is widely flared at its intersection with 
the header, and the branches turn toward 
the engine on a gradual curve. The flar- 
ings of the riser top would slow down 
the travel of the mixture and would 
permit the wet particles to adhere to 
and follow the flaring of the curve 
rather than be projected perpendicularly 
from the riser into the zone of turbu- 
lence formed by the intersection of the 
riser and header. 

The same tendency is present at the 
curved intersections of the header and 
branches. These differences distinguish 
fundamntally Matheson and Peerless 
from Swan. In no other patent, pub- 
lication, or use is shown a closer ap- 
proximation to Swan, unless it should be 
in’ the article by Ensign, published in 
Automotive Industries in 1920. Ensign 
realizes the advantage of having the in- 
ner bend at the intersection of the riser 
and branch at right angles, but does | 
not disclose a complete manifold, and 
discloses nothing as to the connection be- 
tween the riser and header or as to the 
size and contour of the several elements. 


plete disclosure was ever embodied in a 
manifold. 
At to Matheson and Peerless, it may 
be said that both disappeared from the 
market years ago and were supplanted | 
by other manifolds, while Swan’s, since 
its appearance, has not only been | 
adopted by defendant, but by numerous 
other makers of automobiles, and is en- 
joying a wide and extended commercial 

success, 

Defendant’s structure has header, riser 
and branches, round in form, but of the 
Same area and without curves, obstruc- 
tions, or recesses in the line of travel. 
The riser joins the header at an abrupt 
right angle. The header and the branches 
form on their inner bend an abrupt right | 
angle. The floor of the header and its 
branches is on the same level and with- 
out curves in the line of travel. 1 

Defendant made and sold one type of | 
manifold, known in the record as _ the 
Oldsmobile, manifold, which is a coun- 
terpart of the one now involved, ex- 


fiat dome above the riser, and on which | 
it paid royalties. 


Heater Employed 


Defendant has adopted and uses a 
Marvel heater surrounding the riser. It | 
contends that the mixture is completely 
vaporized while passing through “this 
heated zone, and hence that the prob- 
le mof mixing and vaporizing in the 
header and branches, which swan sought 
to solve, is not only not involved, but is 
solved in another and different manner. 
If this contention be true and no prob- 
lem of mixing and vaporizing in the 
tion and equal distribution between 
branches and cylinder ports, then it is 
difficult preceive why defendant should 
preserve in its manifold these elements 
of Swan’s invention. It would have been 
easy to go back to Matheson or Peer- 
less, 

If these elements of Swan thus pre- 
served have no advantage in vaporizing 
and distributing a mixture so heated, no 
reason is perceived why Swan’ should 
not have been wholly discarded. 

Defendant, to support its contention | 
that the mixture is thus fully vaporized | 
by its Marvel heater, and that no wet 
mixture is left involving any problem 
of further vaporization or distribution, | 
made atest in my presence at the White 
Motor plant or one of its engines. The | 
results of this test did not carry full | 
conviction. Admittedly, under’ certain 
conditions of starting and load and 
speed, the mixture was foggy and even | 
wet. Moreover, the manifold and ex- 
haust immediately became red hot, much 
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Auger Drills 


Court Rules No Infringement on Method 
For Making and Sharpening Auger Blades 


Validity of Patent on Process Held to Be Questionable in 
Suit Over Rights. . 


WILLIAM STEPHENS, PLAINTIFF, V. Mc- 
KINNEY Stee, COMPANY;  DIstRICT 
CourT, Western District OF MICHI- 
GAN, NORTHERN DIVISION. 

The plaintiff’s claims of patent 1403652 
for a method of making, reshaping, and 
sharpening augey drills were narrowly 
construed in view of the prior art and 
held not infringed. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Raymond is as follows: 

This is a suit brought for the alleged 
infringement of patent No. 1403652, 
granted January 17, 1922, to William 
Stephens for a method of making, re- 
shaping and sharpening auger drills. 

The primary object of the invention 
is stated in the application to be “to 
carry out by means of naachinery those 
operations used in the making of auger 
drills which were formerly performed by 
hand.” It is recited therein that “here- 
tofore auger drills have been made prac- 
tically entirely by hand and have also 
been reshaped and resharpened in the 


| same manner.” 


Claims for Drill 


| Are Outlined 


It is the claim of patentee that by 
the use of this method auger drills may 
be made, reshaped and sharpened much 
more rapidly than heretofore, that the 
workmanship is more accurate and uni- 
form, and that the drills are more effi- 
cient in operation than the handmade 
articles. An additional object of the in- 
vention is stated to be to “provide a 
means for carrying out the invention 
through a series of die forming opera- 
tions.” The claims of the patent are as 
follows: 

1. The herein described method of 
mechanically making, reshaping and 
sharpening auger drills which consists 
in first untiwisting one end of a twist 
drill or twist drill stock to form a bit 
end portion, together with the following 
die forming operation; transversely 
widening the bit end portion, pointing 
the bit end portion after widening the 
same, and then forming drilling faces 
on the pointed end. 

2. The herein described method of 
mechanically making, reshaping and 
sharpening auger drills which consists 
in first umtwisting one end of a twist 
drill or twist drill stop to form a bit 
end portion, together with the following 
die forming operatiohs; transversely 
widening the bit end portion, pointing 
the bit end portion after widening the 
same, then forming drilling faces on the 
pointed end, and thereafter gaging the 
bit end portion to bring it to a pre- 
determined size and shape. 
: The herein described method of 
making, reshaping and sharpening auger 
drills which consists in straightening the 
bit end portion of a twist drill or twist 
drill stock to remove the twist, widening 
the straightened portion, flattening the 
straightened widened portion to aline it 
with the twisted portion, pointing the 
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straightened widened portion formisg 


drilling faces on the pointed end of the | 


straightened widened portion, and there- 
after gaging the bit end portion to 
shape it to a predetermined size. 

4. The herein described method of 
making, reshaping and sharpening auger 
drills which consist in 
end of a twist drill or twist drill stock 
to form a bit end portion, transversely 


widening the bit end portion, flattening | 


the bit end portion and alining it with 


| the twist portion, cutting off the end | 


of the widened flattened portion to pro- 
vide a point, providing 
on the point, gaging the bit end portion 


| . - - ‘ 
| to brings it to a predetermined size and 


shape, thereafter reforming the drilling 





beyond any temperature conditions to | 
be expected in operation. 

Furthermore, the only means of ob- 
servation were through small glass win- 
dows at the ends where the branches 
turn, and as-a result, one’s opportunity 
to see and observe was too limited to 
justify a definite finding. It may be ad- 
mitted that the defendant’s manner of 
injecting the mixture from the car- 
buretor into the riser and the effect of 
the Marvel heater to preheat and 
greatly vaporize the mixture before it | 
enters the heater. 


1S 


faces on the point.” 
Methed Involves Use 
Of Forming Dies 

The method described in the patent 
involves the use of forming dies, grip- 
ping dies, and dolly adapted for use in 
power machines. The forming die is 
designed to accomplish several opera- 
tions. It is provided with a slot on one 


| side for the purpose of receiving one end 
of a piece of twist drill stock to permit | 


the twisted portion of the same to be 
straightened or untwisted: A portion 


| of the face of this die has a side fuller 


All But Three Claims 
Said to Cover Manifold 


In view of all the circumstances, this 
is not sufficient to show that Swan’s in- | 
vention not being appropriated. It 
cannot be said that under certain con- | 
ditions of starting, load, and speed, the 
problem of further vaporization and | 
equal distribution does not remain and 
is not solved by defendant by the use | 
of certain elements of Swan’s invention. 

The patent claims are twenty-three in | 


is 


of 12,13 and 14, plaintiff contends, cover | 
Some of them 
Hence no detailed discus- 
sion of the claims is required, nor even 
be helpful. The first 10 are method 
claims, of which claim 4 may be taken 
as typical The remaining claims are 
for the device. Claim 23 may be taken 
as the most specific and detailed. 
Against the applicability of claim 23, 
defendant urges that the wall of the | 
chamber opposite the riser or intake is 
not symmetrically formed, as is called 
for by the claim. Defendant’s riser and 
header, being circular in form and | 
meeting each other at right angles, it is 
said that the opening to the middle 
branch destroys this symmetry and de- 
prives the defendant's manifold of the | 
mixing zone or chamber such as_ is | 
called for by that claim. If the words 
“symmetrically formed” stood alone, it 


symmetry due to the presence of a wall 
on one side of the riser and its ab- 
sence on the other side. 

But the qualifying language 





used in 


{Continued on Page 11,Column }.] 


| end 


| shape. 
| between the two parts of a gripping die, 


whereby the bit portion of the stock is 
widened without lengthening. 

There 
a flatened portion, whereby the widened 
of the drill stock is 
uniform thickness between _flatteners 
preparatory to being cut, the bit end* 
portion being alined with the twisted 
portion by means of a cylindrical recess 
adjacent to the flattener. The same die 
is also provided with a cutter which op- 
erates in such a manner that when the 
dies are brought into operation a 
shoulder cuts off the surplus metal of 
the bit end portion and gives it a V- 
The drill stock is then placed 


and while so gripped a dolly is brought 
into engagement with the V-shaped end 
of the stock, and by means thereof the 
faces are beveled in opposite directions, 
the dollying process also functioning to 
transversely increase the thickness of 
the bit end. 

The forming dies are likewise provided 
with means to gage the drill to bring it 
to a final predetermined size and shape 
by means of slots and semi-cylindrical 
recesses. The bit is then reinserted in 
the slot in the forming die and slightly 
twisted so as to extend the twist close 
to the bit end. 

The evidence taken in this case indi- 
cates clearly that the method outlined 
in plaitniff’s patent is substantially the 
same as that which had long been in use 
in mining operations to accomplish the 
same general results, the inventive 
genius of plaintiff having been employed 
in discovering a means of carrying out 
by machinery operations formerly per- 
formed by hand, and thereby to accom- 


drilling faces | 


| erations with the purpose and 
| sought to be obtained by plaintiff. In 


| defendant to form 


is also on the face of the die | 


brought to a | 





plish a more accurate result with greatet 
speed. 

Consideration of the prior art leaves 
much doubt of the presence of patentable 
novelty. The substitution of mechanical 
hammers for hand hammers has long 
been common practice to secure increased 
power, accuracy, and speed in the shap- 
ing of metals. The use in machines of 
dies, dollies, shears, and gaging blocks 
appropriately shaped to produce desired 
forms in metal is well known practice, 
The use of a slot in the die for the un- 
twisting and twisting process is so ob- 
vious a mechanical expedient to accom- 
plish the desired end as to deny inven- 
tion. The same is true of the various 
aligning slots and recesses found in the 
forming die, If invention exists it is of 
such narrow scope that slight changes 
in method may constitute a sufficiently 
substantial variation to avoid infringe? 
ment. 


Essential Characteristics 
Are Not Practiced 


Assuming, however, the validity of the 
patent in suit, it seems clear that the 
essential characteristics of the method 
disclosed by it are not practiced by de- 
fendant. The proofs disclose the follow- 
ing as defendant’s process: 


The end of the drill stock is first 
flattened by hammering and the shears 
of an Ingersoll-Rand machine are then 
used to trim one corner of the bit end 
with a cut which is diagonal both hori- 
zontally and vertically, and to similarly 
trim the other corner of the bit end, re- 
sulting in a pointed bit with bevel cut- 
ting edges. The bit end is then placed 
in clamps and dollied. This operation 
perfects the shape of the bit end and 
also hardens and widens it. The width 
of the bit end is then gaged by placing 
it in a gaging block after which the 
drill is retwisted to restore the twist 
down to the newly sharpened bit end. 

In the case of Kennedy v. Solar, 69 
Fed. 715, 717, et seq. (C. C. A. 6) it 
is said. 

“A process patent, when involving a 
combination of different elements, is 
similar to a patent for a combination 
of mechanical devices. No infringement 
of the latter can be sustained unless 
every one of the constituent elements is 
employed. In the case of Prouty v. Rug- 
gles, 16 Pet. 336, Chief Justice Tanney 
said: 

‘The use of any two of these parts 
only, or of two combined with a third 
which is substantially different, in form 
or manner of its arrangement and eon- 
nection with the others, is, therefore, 
not the thing patented. It is not the 
same combination if it substantially dtt- 
fers from it in any of its parts.’ 

The same principle is announced in 
the case of Vance v. Campbell, 1 Black, 
427, and Rowell v. Lindsay, 118 U. 8, 
97, 5 Sup. Ct. 507; so that it is now well 
established that a claim for the combi- 
nation of three elements is not infringed 
by the use of two only, though the third 
is useless, for the patentee must stand 
by his claim. Royer v. Belting Co., 28 
Fed. 850., And similarly, in analogy to 
the law governing the infringement of 
combination patents, it is held that the 
infringement of a patented art consists 


sats | only in rformane 
untiwisting one | : the performance of all the acts 


of which it is composed, or their equiva- 


| lents, in the manner and in the order in 


which they are claimed in the patent. 
3 Rob. Pat. Sec. 925.” 
No Substantial 
Similarity Proven 
Application of these principles to the 


| differences betwéen the patented method 
| and that practised by defendant results 
| in the conclusion that there is no sub- 


stantial similarity. The  defendant’s 
method makes use of no die forming op- 
result 


plaintiff’s method the size and shape of 
the product after each operation are 
predetermined by dies and dollies whiy 
in defendant’s process size and shaje 
are determined in each operation largely 
by the operator. 

There is also a substantial differenced 
in the methods used by plaintiff an} 
the cutting edge. 
Plaintiff performs this operation by 
first forming a V-shaped point with 
vertical walls and then using a dolly to 
point and form the reverse bevels. On 
the other hand, defendant first produces 
the point and reverses bevels by a shear- 
ing operation, the following dollying 
operation merely changing the degree of 


| the angle of the bevel surfaces, In this 


respect defendant does not use the steps 
in plaintiff’s process or their equivalent, 

It is possible that if plaintiff’s patent 
were for an invention first adapted to 
the end sought the differences here 
pointed out might be regarded as un- 
important. But in view of the prior art 
it must be found that plaintiff, if en- 
titled to anything, is only entitled to the 
precise method claimed in his patent 
and unless defendant uses all the steps 
in plaintiff’s process or an equivalent 
therefor he does not infringe. 

A decree will be entered dismissing 
the bill of complaint. 

September 28, 1927. 


Supreme Court Declines 
To Review Trade Order 


The petition of the Arkansas Whole- 
sale Grocers Association for a writ of 
certiorari to the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit, to secure a re- 
view by the Supreme Court of a cease 
and desist order of the Federal Trade 
Commission, was denied October 17, by 
the Supreme Court, as was stated in 
the United States Daily in the issue of 
October 18, Page 11, Column 3. 

The statement that the petition wg 
allowed, which is made on page 10, col 
umn 7, of the same isue, is incorrect, 
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THE UNITED STATES. DAILY: 


Employer's Liability 


Claims for Improved Canadian Vessel T emporarily in America 
Is Not Subject to Federal Compensation Act 


Means of Propelling 
Airship Given Patent 


Those Pertaining to Uniting 
of Old Structures Are Re- 
jected by Examiners- 

in-Chief. 


APPLICATION OF JAMES V. MARTIN. AP- 
yeaAL No. 16, EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, 
PATENT OFFICE. 

Patent 1644787 for Craft Propulsion 
Means was granted to Martin October 
11, 1927, on renewal application filed 
January 16, 1923, original application 
filed January 11, 1918. 

Certain of applicant’s claims were re- 
fused by the primary examiner as being 
for the noninventive uniting of old air- 
craft structures, and one claim was re- 
fused for lack of disclosure in the appli- 
cation. The examiners-in-chief (Ruck- 
man, Skinner, and Ide) affirmed the ac- 
tion of’ the primary examiner. The full 
text of their opinion follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner finally rejecting claims 6 
to 17 inclusive, of which the following 
will serve as,examples: 

6. The combination between the ex- 
ternal surfaces of, an aeroplane aerofoil 
of bracing spacing the said surfaces 
apart and a conduit and a wire supported 
by the said bracing and leading there- 
through. 

15. The combination within an aero- 
plane aerofoil of conduits and wires 
leading transversely to the line of flight. 

The references are: 

Leinweber, 1386713, August 9, 1921; 
Curtiss, 1246016, November 6, 1917; 
Junkers, 1114364, October 20, 1914. 


Examiner is Upheld. 


The examiner has rejected claim 6 as 
inaccurate and misdescriptive. The only 
bracing we find described or disclosed 
in the application is the bracing 33, 38 
and 89 which is between the interior 
surfaces of the parts 32 and not be- 
tween the “external surfaces of an aero- 
plane” as specified in claim 6. Appellant 
admits in his brief that the “detail of 
the particular bracing” is not shown but 
refers to the shaded portions of Fig. 
6 and also Figs. 5, 10 and 11 as indicative 
of bracing of any desired form. | 

{ 
| 
| 
b 
| 


As stated by th examiner the shading 
would merely indicate solid construction 
under the recognized office practice. The 
latter part of the claim calls for “a con- 
duit and a wire supported by the said 
bracing gand leading therethrough. ee 
While Fig. 10 shows a conduit 37 in the 
brace 83 this is not a bracing between 
the external surfaces of the aerofoil as 
called for in the first part of the claim. 


Moreover, no wire 1s there shown and 
we do not see that page 8 (or page 9) 
lines 5 and 6 makes any disclosure re- 
garding wires. Wires are shown in the 
aerofoil at 39. in Figs. 8 and 11 but we 
do not find them in the bracing. The 
examiner’s rejection of claim 6 is well 
taken. 


One Rejection Not Justified. 


The examiner has also rejected claim 
7 as “inaccurate and misleading” in that 
it does not locate the conduits and wires 
and that the disclosure does not show 
conduits and wires passing over the aero- 
foil. We do not think this rejection 


The first line of the claim is deemed to 
locate the conduits and wires “within the 
external surfaces of an aeroplane aero- 
foil” and not over the aerofoil. The 
claim is in substance the same as claim 
15 and in our opinion is not patentable 
for similar reasons. 


Claims 8 to 15 stand rejected on the 


ground “that it would not involve inven- 


tion to run the conduits and wires of 
Curtiss through the aerofoil in the man- 
ner shown by Leinweber.” 


The inventive thought in these claims 

ee to the argument in appellant’s | 
rief is in “concealing the said wires | 
and conduits within the external sur- 

faces of the wing so the airflow over the 

wing could be free of the detrimental 

interference caused by the wires which 

lowered the wings lifting efficiency and 

increased the wing’s drag.” 

Leinweber shows in Figs. 6 and 8 con- | 
duits passing through the supports 22. 
Appellant’s contention that this part 22 
is not an aerofoil and not of a shape 
to create any lift is not borne out by 
the specification which states (page 1, 
line 73): “Each of the supports 22 is 
provided with sloping under surfaces 23 
adapted to act as elevating planes when 
the airship is driven forwardly or back- 
wardly, as will be readily understood.” 


Difference Immaterial. 


Appellant contends that Leinweber is 
an airship and not an aeroplane and for 
this reason is not a pertinent reference. 
We think this difference immaterial. 
Moreover, it would teach the placing of 
the conduits and wires of an aeroplane, 
as that of Curtiss cited by the examiner 
within the aerofoil. 

Furthermore, if it were found objec- 
tionable to stretch the wires on conduits 
over the upper surface of a wing and 
transversely of the line of flight, we 
think it an obvious matter, not requir- 
ing invention, to place them within the 
external surfaces of a plane or aerofoil. 

Claims 16 and 17 include aerofoils of 
uniform thickness or non-tapering forma- 
tion, with a power unit located within 
and supported by the aerofoil. The ex- 
aminer rejects these claims on Junkers 
in view of Curtiss. Junkers shows the 
motors located within the lateral aero- 
foils. Curtiss shows wings of the same 
shape as those of appellant. 

We agree with the examiner that in 
view of Curtiss there would be no in- 
vention in giving the wing of Junkers 
the shape of that of Curtiss. 

The decision of the examiner 
firmed. 


justified. 
| 


is af- 


United States Statute Is Held Not to Apply in Death of 
Employe Working on Ferry Under Dominion Contract. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY (OF 
CANADA), PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, V. 
Davip A. WRIGHT, ADMINISTRATOR OF 
THE Estate OF DouGLAs B. ELLs, DE- 
CEASED. No. 4745. CircuIT COURT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE SIXTH CIRCUIT. 
The defendant railroad operated a 

ferry, owned and registered in Detroit, 
between Windsor in Canada and De- 
troit in the United States. Due to the 
railroad’s negligence an employe was 
killed. The contract of employment was 
a Canadian contract, made by a Canadian 
corporation, with a Canadian resident, 
and was to be performed under the su- 
pervision of defendant’s corporate of- 
ficers in Canada or in international ad- 
jacent waters. 

The court held that the defendant is 
not subject to the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act, a statute of the United 
States, merely because the vessel had 
temporarily crossed the international 
boundary. 

Error to the District Court for 
Eastern District of Michigan. 

Before Denison, Donahue and Moor- 
man, Circuit Judges. Judge Denison 
delivered the opinion of the court. The 
full text follows: 

Wright, Administrator of Ellis, recov- 
ered judgment on account of Ellis’ 
death, found to be the result of the rail- 
road’s negligence. Ellis was a carpenter 
employed on a car ferry running from 
Windsor to Detroit. Negligence, by 
some one, is very clear. Since the re- 
covery is planted upon the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, it is immaterial 
whether the negligence was that of a 
fellow servant, and we intimate no opin- 
ion as to the existence or effect of that 
relationship. 

The boat had left Windsor on a trip 
of some three miles down the river to 
the Wabash docks in the City of De- 
troit. When the injury occurred it had 
crossed the international line and was 
within a half mile of its destination. 

The case as first brought was based 
upon the Michigan Death Act, and in- 
volved no question of Federal law. Such 
delays ensued that the case did not come 
on for trial until about seven years after 
it was begun. At the trial plaintiff was 
permitted to amend so as to abandon 
reliance upon the Michigan law and de- 
pend solely upon the Federal act. The 
defendant now complains of this permis- 
sion—the statute of limitations having 
run in the meantime. 


the 


Question of Application 
Of Federal Act 


In view of the imperfections of the 
original declaration in showing the facts 
necessary to support a resort to the 
Federal law, it is, at least, not clear that 
the amendment was permissible. Sea- 
“— Vv. Renn, - a U. S. ye Hogarty 

. Ry. ., 255 Pa. 236, 250 U. S. 650. How- 


ever, we prefer “to pass ‘hie ‘question by | 


without decision and come to another, 
viz.: 
cable to the situation here shown. 
car ferry was the property of the Wa- 
bash Railroad, which is a cqmmon car- 
rier in the United States, and the boat 


was registered under the United States | 


law at the Port of Detroit. 


The Grand Trunk Railway, a foreign | 


corporation, 1s a common carrier by rail- 
road in the Dominion of Canada. It also 
owns some car ferries running between 
Windsor and Detroit, and owns lines of 
railroad coming from the East to Wind- 
sor. The Wabash also operates over 
the Grand Trunk tracks through Canada 
east from Windsor. These two com- 
panies entered into a joint arrangement, 
controlled by a written contract by 
which, in substance, the Wabash car 
ferries, including the one here involved, 
were chartered to the Grand Trunk, 
united in a fleet with its own car ferries, 
and the whole fleet was then operated 
by the Grand Trunk in aid of both rail- 
roads. 

The Wabash paid to the Grand Trunk 
its proper portion of the cost of operat- 
ing the ferries, but the Grand Trunk 
employed and paid the officers and crews. 
As between the crews and the Wabash 
the relation of master and servant did 
not exist—whatever might be the obli- 
gations of the railroads as between them- 
selves arising out of the situation and 
the contract. 

The status of the defendant as a car- 
rier by railroad within the United States 
is perhaps in some confusion. It is to 
be inferred that its trains reach sta- 
tions just within the boundaries of the 
United States at Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls, but whether over its own tracks 
or through handling by some local com- 
panies does not appear. There are ref- 
erences also to maintenance by the 
“Grand Trunk” of ferry slips and a 
dock at Detroit in connection with the 
Brush Street depot (of the D., ¢ 
M, R. R.). 

Two Michigan railroads, the stock of 
which is controlled by, defendant, are 
commonly included in the trade name 
“Grand Trunk Lines West,” and whether 
the Detroit slips and docks belonged to 
defendant or to the Lines West does not 
appear. For the purposes of this opin- 
ion we assume that they are defendant’s, 
and that, if this ferry boat at the time 
of the accident had been carrying cars 
to the Grand Trunk dock _ at 
Detroit, the trip would have 
been incidental to the defendant’s status 
as a common carrier within the United 
States, and the substantial question now 
involved would not exist. 


No Doubt Defendant 


Is Canadian Railroad 

There is no doubt that, in the main, 
defendant is a Canadian railroad en- 
gaged in Canadian transportation. In- 
deed, we may well take notice that it 
has been purchased by the Canadian 
Government and is in many respects a 
governmental instrumentality. 


| tional line in the narrow channels. 


| Case, 


Whether the Federal act is appli- | 
The 





| have here is called a tort, 


H. & |} 








Applying the analogy of the familiar 
principles which caused the first Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act to be invalid and 
which required the very definite limi- 
tations of the Second Act, it seems to 
us clear that such a Canadian railroad 
is subject to the act only, at the most, 
in so far as it was at the time and place 
of the accident, engaged in foreign com- 
merce in the United States within the 
contemplation of the act, and that if it 
was not then and there so engaged, it is 
immaterial that it may, at some other 
time and place and in relatively trifling 
amount, be or have been so employed. 

The liability here asserted rests upon 
the relationship of master and servant; 
that relation was created by the con- 
tract of employment; that contract was 
a Canadian contract, made by a Canadian 
corporation with a Canadian resident; 
and it was to be performed under the 
supervision of the defendant’s corporate 
officers in Canada, and wholly either in 
Canada or in’ international adjacent 
waters. To impose upon that contract 
conditions found in a United States 
statute, and to do sa merely because 
the boat had crossed the invisible and 
unmarked internatienal boundary only 
temporarily, would de confusing. 

Not only would the rules of liability 
on this boat shift back and forth 
repeatedly during the day, but it 
might often be impossible to know 
on which side cf the line’ the 
boat was when a liability arose. The 
rule must apply, not only to railroad 
ferry boats at ‘different places on the 
boundary, but to boats up and down the 
lakes. Canadian Pacific boats coming 
down, or New York Central boats (if 
such there are) going up, may and prob- 
ably do frequently cross the interna- 
If 
the United States statutory regulation 
of the employer’s liability supersedes the 
Canadian when they are on this side of 
the line, the converse may be true. 


The general maritime rules as em- | 
| bodied and applied in the treaty, make | 


the territorial waters of each country 
absolutely free to the navigation of citi- 
zens of the other country. It may be 
that the power exists to impose United 
States laws in this respect upon any 
foreign boat which comes temporarily 
into our territorial waters; but surely no 
uncertain inference to that effect should 
be drawn; the imposition should be in 
unmistakable terms. Hence in our judg- 
ment, the Employers’ Liability Act 
should not be applied to this situation 
unless the Supreme Court has so held. 

We do not so interpret the Chisholm 
268 U. S. 29. This held that the 
act had no extra-territorial effect. When 
the railroad train, in that case, crossed 
the border into Canada, it was wholly 
in a foreign country. It had no right 
to be there or to move therein except by 
local law; and although the contract of 


employment was made in the United | 


States, and continued generally in effect 
during the absence of the parties over 
the line, yet its merely statutory col- 
lateral tort liability could not and did 
not go along with it. The Canadian 
laws might or might not apply, de- 
pending on their terms; and that was 


not involved. os 


Parties Still Subject 
To Their Own Laws 


The controlling principle there adopted | 


can not, we think, be applicable in a 
case where, though the national line is 
crossed, the parties are still generally 
subject to the laws of their own country, 
and are subject to the local laws only 
in a specific and limited way. 

On the contrary, the decision in Thomp- 
son Co. v. McGregor, C. C. A. 6, 207 Fed. 
209, 215, seems to us to declare the 
controlling principle. 
that Canadian and United States boats 


on the waters of the Great Lakes con- | 


tinue, although they are on the foreign 


side of the international line, to be sub- | 
| ject 
in all matters of “internal discipline and | 
management” and that the local rules | 


to the laws of their own country 


displace the home laws only as to navi- 
gation rules and matters of distinctively 
police power. 


dian side of the line. 


Under that holding, it is plain that | 
' the Michigan Death Act would not be 


applicable here; and for the same rea- 
son the Employers’ Liability Act can 
not be. Though such negligence as we 
yet it was 
incidental to the internal discipline and 
management of the boat. The injury 
happened because Ellis’ associates vio- 
lated the rule of the ship which re- 
quired them to give to the engineer a 
specific notice of Ellis’ danger. 

It is true that in the Thompson case, 
the registration of the boat was given 
force, and that, in the present case, the 
registration was at Detroit. This might 
often be a controlling consideration; it 
is the argument of “the flag’; but we 
think here it is not. The boat was 
chartered to and operated by the Cana- 
dian company. 

(The laws of the State where the boat 
is owned prevail over those of the State 
of registry (International Co. v. Lind- 
strom, C. C. A. 2, 123 Fed 475); and 
when the charterer takes a demise of 
the boat only and provides his own sup- 
plies, officers and crew, he is so far the 
owner that his residence fixes the home 
port. (Alaska v. Chamberlain, C. C. A. 
9, 116 Fed. 600, 602)). 


The Employers’ Liability Act is not | 


in rem against the instrument of trans- 
portation but is in personam against the 
employer. - We think it does not, merely 
because he is using a boat which is 
owned and registered in this country, 
reach the foreign employer who is only 
on his way here. 

The judgment must be reversed and the 
case remanded for a new triali 

October 10, 1927, 


The holding was | 





The Canadian Death Act | 
was held not applicable, even though | 
the fatal accident occurred on the Cana- | 
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troit, between Windsor in Canada and Detroit in the United States. 
railroad’s negligence an employe was killed. 


Due to 
The contract of employment 


was a Canadian contract, made by Canadian corporation, with Canadian resi- 
dent, and was to be performed under supervision of defendant’s corporate 


officers in Canada or in international adjacent waters. 


Held, defendant is not 


subject to Federal Employers’ Liability Act, a United States statute, merely 
because the vessel had temporarily crossed the international boundary.—Grand 
Trunk Railway Company (of Carrada) v. Wright, Adm. (Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, 6th Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 2409, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


PATEN TS: Application Disclosure: Structure Absent.—Claim is not allow- 
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ficient.—Patent 1644787 to Martin (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office).— 


Yearly Index Page 


2409, Col. 1 (Volume II). 
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“specifically disclosed.”.—-Swan Carburetor Co. 


of contract uses words 


clause 
v. Gen- 


‘whereas’ 


eral Motors Corporation (District Court, Northern District of Ohio).—Yearly 


Index Page 2408, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


P- ATENTS: Estoppel of Licensee to Deny Validity: Practical Difficulty —The 
rule that licensee is estopped to deny validity raises a practical difficulty 
if prior art shows claims to be invalid, but the rule is well settled and seems to 


be workable—Swan Carburetor Co. v. 
Court, Northern District of Ohio).—Yearly Index Page 2408, Col. 


ume IT). 


P- ATENTS: Licensee’s 


Estoppel to Deny Validity: 


General Motors Corporation (District 
1 (Vol- 


Prior Art: Rule of In- 


ter pretation.—A licensee estopped to deny patent validity may exhibit 
prior art to limit invention, but when licensee refrains from exercising right 


to cancel the license, 
to exempt licensee from liability. 
Corporation (District Court, 
2408; Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Invention: 


the claims will not be scrutinized with extreme care 


r Co. v. General Motors 


Northern District of Ohio).—Yearly Index Page 


Feeding Fuel to Internal Combustion Engine.—Swan 


patent 1536044 introduced an inventive principle of operation the gist 
of which is bringing the gaseous mixture from carburetor to engine in perpen- 


dicular or straight lines and abruptly changing its course at right angles. 


De- 


fendant’s structure falls within the invention Swan Carburetor Co. v. General 
Motors Corporation (District Court, Northern District of Ohio)—Yearly Index 


Page 2408, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


ATENTS: Broad Invenion: 


7 


Auxiliary Feature.—A broad invention for feed- 


ing fuel to internal combustion engine is not avoided by the addition of 
an auxiliary feature such as a heater and a change in the shape of cross sec- 


tion of the manifold—Swan Carburetor Co. v. 


General Motors Corporation 


(District Court, Northern District of Ohio).—Yearly Index Page 2408, Col. 1 


(Volume II). 


ATENTS: License Contract: 


Obligation Under Pending Application.— When 


license contract for invention covered by pending application specifies that 
royalties shall cease if patent is not granted after 18 months, the licensee is ex- 
empt for the entire period including the 18 months if patent is not granted 


within 18 months.—Swan Carburetor Co. v. 
Northern District of Oh’o)—Yearly ‘ndex Pare 2408, 
; ” 


trict Court, 
(Volume II). 


PATENTS: Infringement: 


General Motors Corporation (Dis- 
Col. 1 


Method of Making, Sharpening and Resharpening 


Auger Blades.—Patent 1403652 to Stephens for a method of making, 
sharpening and resharpening auger blades held questionable as to validity and 
also held not infringed by the defendant’s method, there being substantial dif- 
ference in the methods used by the plaintiff and the defendant.—Stephens v. 
Mckinney Steel Co. (District Court, Western District of Michigan, Northern 


District, 1927).—Yearly Index Page 2 


PATENTS: Infringement: 


408, Col. 6 (Volume II). 


Method Claim Differences Regarded As Unim- 


portant Where Invention First Adapted to the End Sought.—It is possible 


that if the plaintiff’s patent were 


for an invention first adapted to the end 


sought, the differences pointed out here might be regarded as unimportant.— 
Stephens v. Mckinney Steel Co. (District Court, Western District of Michigan, 
Northern District, 1927).—Yearly Index Page 2408, Col. 6 (Volume IT). 


Broad Invention for Feeding Fuel to Engine 
Not Avoided by Adding | "aeadiie y Fe eature 


Licensee Held Liable for Payment of Royalties on Device 
Since It Was Covered by Patent Claims. 


[Continued from Page 10.) 


the claim discloses that absolute geo- 
metrical symmetry is not what was in- 
tended. On the contrary, the symmetry 
in question has reference to the various 
outlets from the header. The object of 
this zone is to uniformly influence the 
mixture entering this chamber and cause 
it to be distributed in uniform charac- ; 
ter in the direction determined by the 
outlets and the induction cycles of the 
Defendant’s manifold, in my 
Defendant is 


engine. 
opinion, does so operate. 
making, using, and selling manifolds 
appropriating Swan’s invention and cov- 
ered by some if not all of the claims 
in question of Swan’s patent, and must 
be held liable for the payment of roy- 


alties thereon. 


Royalties Not Due 
Until Date of Patent 
3. The parties have 
number of manifolds made and sold on 
which royalties have not been paid. 
Paragraphs of the license agreement is: 
“Should United States Letters Patent 
corresponding to said patent applica- 


tions not be granted within a period of | 


18 months from the date of this present 
agreement, all royalty payments as 
herein set forth shall cease, and licensee 
shall thereafter be immune from any 
claims by licensor for royalty or other- 
wise in respect to licensee’s products 
until such time as Letters Patent of the 
United States shall issue ocvering such 
products.” 

Inasmuch as the license agreement is 


stipulated the | 


J 


| after 


| 





| vening period. 


| precisely what 


dated June 6, 1923, 18 months  there- 


would be December 6, 1924, and, 


inasmuch as Swan’s patent did not issue | 
1925, defendant, under | 
| favor of the quoted clause, denies lia- | 


until April 28, 


bility for royalties during the  inter- 
Plaintiff contends that 


clause 6 merely suspends payment un- | 


til a patent issues, but does not exempt 
defendant from liability to pay after a 
patent has issued. In my opinion, de- 
fendant’s contention sound. The 
language is not only that all royalty 
payments | shall but that the 
licensee shall be immune from any claim 
for royalty or otherwise until a patent 
issues. 

It would have been easy to: say that 
payments should have been suspended 
and not become due until the patent 
should issue. If the parties had so meant, 
apt language to express that intent 
could readily have been found. A grant 
of immunity from any and all claims, 
either for royalty or otherwise, means 
it says. The licensee 
would not be immune if the due date for 
payment only were postponed. He would 
remain liable just as if this language 
had not been employed. 

Hence the royalties accruing from De- 
cember 6, 1924, until April 28, 1925, will 
not be included in plaintiff’s recovery. 
Judgment as prayed will be rendered for 


is 


cease, 


| the amount otherwise stipulated to be 


\ 


due. 
September 28, 1927, 
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partment of Agriculture. Price, 5 
cents. Agr 27-646 

The Gas and Coke Industries. Census 
of Manufactures: 1925. Price, 10 
cents. [25-26840] 

Miscellaneous Food Products. Food 
Preparaiions, Not Elsewhere Classi- 
fied, Rice Cleaning and Polishing, Pea- 
nuts, grading, roasting, cleaning and 
shelling, vinegar and cider. Census 
of Manufactures, 1925. Price, 5 cents. 

27-27632 

Making and Storing Farm Butter for 
Winter Use. Leaflet Number 9, De- 
partment of Agriculture. By William 
White, Dairy Manufacturing Special- 
ist, Bureau of Dairy Industry. Price, 
5 cents. Agr 27-647 

Merchant Fleet News. Published by the 
United States Shipping Board Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporations. Volume 1, 
Number 5. Free. 

Industrial Employment Information 
Bulletin. Issued monthly by the Em- 
ployed Service, Department of Labor. 
Volume VII, No. 9. Free at the de- 
partment. L25-2 

Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1926. Issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Price, $1. (buckram) [4-18089] 
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PAGE TWELVE 


Senator Willis 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


Outlines Program | 


For Next Session 


Favors Action on Flood and 
Farm Relief, Tax Revision, 
Strengthening of Navy 
and Debt Reduction. 


[Continued from Page 1.] : 
Limitation of Armaments. _This nation 
is for peace. The President acted 
wisely in seeking Limitations of Arma- 
ments by international agreement. The 
effort failed through no fault of the 
Jni States. 
Pathos other nations undertake to tell 
us how many ships we can build, how 
long they can be, and whether they can 
carry any guns, it is time for the United 
States, in the interest of peace, 
strengthen the weak places in our Navy 
and make out of it a well-balanced 
fighting force. We shall enter into no 
competitive race with any people, but we 
shall do the things necessary to protect 
American interests. 

“In connection with this program of 
strengthening our Navy there must come 


58 : * . 7 j 
a wider provision for aviation. We have | 
the greatest flyers in the world, but we | 
have been somewhat negligent in pro- | 


moting an aviation program. This must 


to | 





and will be done in the next session of | 


Congress. 


“The tariff question cannot and ought | 


not to be gone into in the short time 


that will elapse between the first Mon- } 


day in December and the adjournment of 


Congress in time for the National Con- | 


ventions. Undoubtedly, some 


rates | 


ought to be changed, but it would be a | 


vast mistake to invite industrial chaos 


by going into the general revision of the | 


tariff in this session of Congress. 


It | 


may be understood first as last that the | 


Republican party will continue to sup- 
port the policy of protection. 

“Certain international bankers seem 
inclined to break down the protective 
policy. 


If, and when, the tariff is re- | 


vised, it will be revised by Republican | 


protectionists. 


There cannot be a satis- | 


factory protective system unless the ad- 


vantages of the system extend to labor 
as well as to the products of labor. In 
other words, it will not do to have a pro- 
tective tariff on the products of labor 
and yet have free trade in labor. 

“The restrictive immigration law has 
come to stay. It will not be weakened 
by this or any succeeding Republican 
Congress or administration. America 
must be kept American. 

“Likewise, there must be such ad- 
justment as will enable the farmer who 
has always given cordial support to the 
protective system to enjoy its benefits. 
It cannot be successfully denied that in 
recent years the agricultural interests 
have not shared so largely as they should 
in the general prosperity of the 
country.” 

“The McNary-Haugen bill with its 
equalization fee ought not to become a 
law. It would prove to be a disappoint- 
ment even to those who have supported 
it. There is a field, however, for agri- 
cultural relief, perfectly feasible 
proper. 
marketing, through Government aid will 


go a long way in the solution of the farm- | 
Farm relief along this | 
line will receive the support of the Re- | 


er’s problems. 


publican party. 


“The wise policy of debt payment so | 
satisfactorily carried forward by Presi- | 


dent Coolidge in recent years: must be 
continued. 


achievements of the American Govern- 
ment in the past six years. While the 
annual tax burden has been reduced 
more than $2,000,000,000, at the same 
time more than $1,000,000,000 of the 
public debt has been paid every year. 
is a wise Republican* policy that 
government debts in times of prosperity 


The financial history of the | 
world offers no parallel to the successful | 


and | 
The development of cooperative | 





It | 


so that the people may not be unduly | 


burdened if war 


come.” 


or adversity should 


Postal Employes -Lose Pay 
For Avoiding Holiday Duty 


Postal employes who are scheduled to 
work on holidays and Sundays but who 
fail to report for duty are to have de- 
ducted from their salary 
equivalent to the number of hours they 
are scheduled to work, the First Assist- 


an amount | 


ant Postmaster General, John H. Bart- | 


lett has just announced. The statement, 


he said orally, was made to correct an | 
impression that a recent decision of the | 
Comptroller General ruled otherwise. The | 


full text of the announcement follows: 
Paragraph 18 (g), page 
Postal Guide for July, 1927, 
to read as follows: 
“The law contemplates 


57, 
is amended 


the granting 


Official | 


of compensatory time only to an em- | 
ploye who performed service on a Sun- | 


day or a holiday. 


“Any employe scheduled to a Sunday | 


or a holiday tour of duty, and who fails 


to report and has not been excused, will | 
have deducted from his salary an amount | 


equivalent to the number of hours he 
is scheduled to work. 
8 and Nov. 6, 1923, Feb. 8, 1924.)” 


Norway Bars Perfume 
Containing Alcohol 


Perfumery containing alcohol will not 
be admitted in the parcel post mails to 
Norway, the Post Office Department has 
just announced. Norway has a national 
prohibition law. The full text of the 
Department’s announcement follows: 

The following changes should be made 
in the lists of prohibited articles in the 
mails to Norway: 

Regular mails: Delete the first sen- 


(Comp. Gen., Sept. 
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Summary of All News Contained in Todays Issue 


Indexed by. Groups and Classifications 


> . T *“ 
Advertising News 
Federal Trade Commission holds 
hearing on rejection of advertisement 
by newspapers as not being properly 
placed through advertising agency. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Sweden reported as prospective pur- 


chaser of advertising novelties. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Aeronautics 


Patent claims allowed for improved 
method of aircraft propulsion. (James 
V. Martin.) 

Page 11, Col. 1 

Announcement made of changes in air 
mail schedules effective November 1. 

Page 4, Col. 6 


A gricul ture 


Representative Hoch contends I. C. C. | 


should be empowered to provide dif- 


ferential rates in favor of wheat for | 


export so as to compete with Canadian 
tide water rates, holding that the 
American farmer greatly handi- 
capped by disadvantages in transpor- 
tation. 


is 


Page 1, Col. 7 | 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
table, meat, grain, butter and cheese 
markets. 


Page 5, Col. 2 | 


Mexican bean beetle spreads 
rapidly in United States in 
season that at any prevous time. 


Page 1, Col. 5 

United standard 

honey are used as basis for premium 
list at Ohio State Fair. 


more 


states 


Page 5, Col. 5 | 


Summary issued of newest methods 
of controlling European corn borer. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Meal from alfalfa 
branded correctly. 


stems to 


Page 5, Col. 3 | 


Russian wheat crop of 1927 shows 
falling off as compared with 1926. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Production of cucumber pickles de- 
clines in 1927. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Panwa nie 
offers plan 


Senator Pine 
relief. 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Anti Trust Laws 


Federal Trade Commission to resume 


hearings on alleged monopoly and re- | 


straint of trade in sale of radio appa- 


ratuses. 


Page 12, Col. 3 | 


Automotive Industry 


. 

District Court, Ohio, holds defendant 
is liable for royalties under license 
agreement for carburetor 
(Swan Carburetor Co. v. 
tors Corp.). 


Page 10, Col. 1 | 
by 
lovakia, Sumatra, Tanganyika, | 


Automotive 
Czechos! 


accessories wanted 


England and France. 


Page 9, Col. 2 | 


Gasoline substitute known as gazo- 
gene is given further tests in France. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Bankin g-Finance 


Board of Tax Appeals rules income | 
from charitable bequest of estate de- | 
(Irving Bank-Columbia Trust | 


ductible. 
Co., et al.) 

Page 8, Col. 5 

redeemed in 

Banks for 


Bonds 
Reserve 


Second Liberty 
cash at Federal 
another week. 

Page 7, Col. 1 
mber check payments show ad- 
vance over August and 
1926. 


Sent 


Page Zz 
imuiative statement of 
States Treasury. 


Col. 5 
Ac the 
United 
Page 7 
Weekly review of debits to individual 
of Federal Reserve banks. 

Page 

eign Exchange Rates. 


accounts 


Page 7 
g, 


“Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the govern- | 


ment. 
Page 11, Col. 7 
, Books received at the 


ngress. 


N : 
N aibrary 
eC 

Page 11, Col. 


Census Data 


Moravian Churches of America file 
‘ensus returns with Bureau of Census. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


6 


Chemicals 


Australia reported as in market for | 
Austria as 


paints and varnishes and 
seeking cosmetics and perfumes. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Perfumery containing alcohol cannot 
be sent in parcel post to Norway. 


, Page 12, Col. 1 
Coal 


Weekly coal production review. 


Page 9, Col. 3'| 


past | 


grades for | 


be | 


for farm | 


device. | 
General Mo- | 


September, | 


r 


7, Col. 1 | 





| tence reading: “Hair wash containing 
| alcohol; perfumes, essences of, contain- 


ing alcohol.” 

Add the following: “Hair washes con- 
taining alcohol, unless it is plain, from 
the outside of the article, from its in- 
voice in some other way, that the 


or 


| 
| 
| 
| 


article is denatured in compliance with | 


the domestic regulations in force.” 
Parcel post mails: Add the following: 
“Perfumery containing alcohol.” 


> 


Commerce-Trade 


Freight statistics of Class I Railways 
show better records during first 8 
months of 1927 in eight of ten selec- 
ted items of service. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Federal Uniform Bill of Lading Act 
up before Supreme Court of the United 
States. (Mueller Grain Co. v. Ameri- 
can State Bank.) 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Total trade with Far East increased 


than double exports. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Bureau managers of Department of 
Commerce to hold conference in 
Washington, D. C. 


Weekly review of world trade oppor- 
tunities. 


September review of domestic busi- 
ness conditions. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 5, Col. 2 





| Congress 


Senator Willis outlines problems fac- 
ing next Congress, citing some as flood 
relief, farm relief, tax revision, 
strengthening of the Navy, and reduc- 
tion of the National debt. 


Senator Kendrick declares that the 
time of the next. Congress will be oc- 
cupied chiefly with farm relief and 
flood control measures, 

9 


ag 


Page 
Corporations 


of its four stockholders was chief 
source of income, as personal service 
corporation. (Superior Engraving Co.) 


Page 8, Col. 4 
keeping books is 
some items were entered on another 


basis. (Theodore Stanfield.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Cotton 


Daily cotton and wool market price 
| analysis. 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 11. 


| Customs 


Customs Court sustains protests at 


duties assessed on certain mechanical | 
| pencils, tapestry chair seats and parts, | 


and football and basketball bladders. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Treasury Department fixes proper 

classification for butyl alcohol as dis- 
| tinguished from regular alcohol. 


Education 


in 1918 authorized for New York City. 


Page 2, Col. 5 | 


Electrical Industry 


Electrical batteries wanted by Italy 
and Australia. 


Foodstuff s 


Large purchases of sweet cream but- 


Page 9, Col. 2 


ter by Navy Department attracts at- | 
and develops’ 


| tention to 


market. 


product 


Page 5, Col. 2 
Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
| table, meat, butter. and cheese mar- 
kets. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
+ . ° 
Foreign Affairs 
Emiliano Chamorro, 
dent of Nicaragua, calls at Department 
of State and is informed the United 
| States will consider him ineligible for 
| the Presidency in 1929. 


| Nicaraguan engagements since May 
15 as 5 marines killed and 1 wounded, 
and approximately 540 Nicaraguans 
killed and wounded. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


fective Octobe 26. 


Page 1, Col. 4 | 


teply to latest French note on tariff 
| cabled by Department of State and will 
| be presented on October 24. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
Mexico now has Board of Arbitration 
| and Conciliation in labor disputes. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Belgium to celebrate centennial at 
International Exposition in 1930. 
; Page 2, Col. 5 
| Forestry 
Axel H. Oxholm, Director of Na- 
| tional Committee on Wood Utilization, 
| declares that rate of consumption and 
completeness of use of timber reg- 
ulate the commercial feasibility of 
reforestation. Page 5, Col. 5 


Hearings to Be Resumed 


On Alleged Radio Monopoly 


Further testimony will be taken in 
the case involving the allegation of re- 
straint of trade and the maintenance of 
a monopoly in radio apparatus, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission announced on 
October 23. The Commission stated 
that it will continue its hearings in this 


in August over 1926 with imports more | 


Page 1, Col. 3 | 


Page 9, Col. 2 





Page 1, Col. 2 | 


| Labor 


Board of Tax Appeals classifies en- | 
graving company of which skilled werk | 


Continuation of decision of Board of | 
| Tax Appeals ruling accrual method of | 
acceptable though | 


Page 5, Col. 2 | 





Page 9, Col. 1 | 
| McKinney Steel Co.). 


Budget of $161,101,809 for education | 


| tide water 








Fur Industry 


Rabbit experiment station 
established in California. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


being 


Furniture 


Paraguayan schools being equipped 
with desks and seats from United 
States. 

; Page 9, €ol. 1 
Game and Fish 

New automatic machine which pre- 

pares fish for market or canning dem- 


onstrated successfully at Halifax. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
of the United States. 


9 


Page 3 | 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Dr. Charles E. Monroe, of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, describes the work of 


the Explosives Division, of which he is | 


Chief Chemist and Engineer. 


Page 4, Col. 3 | 


Hardware 


New England leads in production of 
cutlery exclusive of silver and plated 
varieties, 

Page 9, Col. 6 

Cuba hardware 
cialties. 


in market for 


Page 9, Col. 2 


| Iron and Steel 


Col. 5 | 


Brazil asking for steel products. 


Six new labor disputes before Board | 


of Conciliation. 


Page 12, Col. 7 | 
Mexico now has Board of Arbitration | 


and Conciliation in labor disputes. 
Page 


Leather 


Leather trimmings being sought by | 
| South Africa and Egypt. 
Page 9, Col. 2 | 


Lumber 


Axel H. Oxholm, Director of 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization, 


declares that rate of consumption and | 


completeness of use of timber regulate 
the commercial feasibility of reforesta- 
tion, 


Page 5, Col. 5 


Portugal a prospective buyer of ash 
| and Argentina of fir and pine. 


Page 9, Col. 2 

War Depertment sells 640 acres of 
timber land in State of Washington. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Manufacturers 


District Court, Mich., holds no in- | 


fringement of patent for making and 
sharpening augur blades. (Stephens v. 


. Page 10, Col. 6 | 
Weekly review of world trade oppor- | 


tunities. 


Milling 


Page 9, Col. 2 


Representative Hoch contends I. C. C. | 


should be empowered to provide dif- 
ferential rates in favor of wheat for 
export so as to compete with Canadian 
rates, holding that the 
American farmer is greatly handi- 
capped by disadvantages in transpor- 
tation. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Federal Uniform Bill of Lading Act 
up before Supreme Court of the United 
States. (Mueller Grain Co. v. Ameri- 


| can State Bank.) 


Page 6, Col. 7 


Russian wheat crop of 1927 shows 


| o . 
_ | falling off as compared with 1926. 
former Presi- 


Page 5, Col. 1 
Daily grain market price analysis. 
Page 5, Col. 2 


| Mines and Minerals 
Page 2, Col. 7 | 
Total number of casualties given in | 


Dr. Charles E. Monroe, of the 
reau of Mines, describes the work of 


the Explosives Division, of which he ; 


is Chief Chemist and Engineer. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


| Motion Pictures 


Cuban Government promulgates com- | 
plete revisio of its tariff schedule ef- | 


Italy and Sweden in market for mo- | 


tion picture fiilms. 


Page 9, Col. 2 | 


National Defense 


Total number of casualties given in 
Nicaraguan engagements since May 
15 as 5 marines 
and 


approximately 540 Nicaraguans 


| killed and wounded. | 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Naval units are assigned and other 
glans made for observations of Navy 
Day on October 27, 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Examinations for appointments 
First Lieutenants, - Medical Corps, 
scheduled for January 16 to 28. 

, Page 2, Col. 1 

New use for canister found, after 
tests, at Camp Meade. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


matter in New York on November 1. 
The announcement in full text fol- 
lows: 


Taking of testimony in the matter of 
the General Electrie Company and other 
corporations in connection with an in- 
vestigation of the manufacture, pur- 
chase, and sale of radio devices and 
other electrical apparatus, will be re- 
sumed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion at a hearing to be held in New 
York Tuesday morning, November 1, at 


spe- | 


3, Col. 5 | 


Na- | 


Bu- | 


killed and 1 wounded, | 


as | 


War Department sells 640 acres of 
timber land in State of Washington. 
Page 5, Col. 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Marine Corps. 


Oil 
France 
oils, 


Page 4, Col. 2 


reported as in market for 


Page 9, Col. 2 
Gasolife substitute known as gazo- 
gene is given further tests in France. 
~Page 1, Col. 2 
Peruvian legislature dgfeats proposal 

| for national gasoline monopoly. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Packers 
Dvily meat 
| price analysis. 





and livestock market 


; Page 5, Col. 2 

Alleged violators of Packers and 
| Stockyards Act to be given hearings. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


| Patents 


See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page Ed. 


| Postal Service 


Announcement made of changes in air 
| mail schedules effective November 1. 


Page 9, Col. 2 | Page 4, Col. 6 


Perfumery containing alcohol cannot 
| be sent in parcel post to Norway. 
Page 12, Col. 1 
Postal employes evading holiday are 
to be lose pay. 
Page 12, Col. 1 


Prohibition 


Perfumery containing alcohol cannot 
| be sent in parcel post to Norway. 
Page 12, Col. 2 


| Public Health 


Solution of formaldehyde advised for 
sterilizing clinical thermometers. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Public Lands 


Crop of pinon nuts in Grand Canyon 
is best in seven years. 


Publishers 


Federal Trade Commission holds 
hearing on rejection of advertisement 
by newspapers as not being properly 
placed through advertising agency. 

Page 4, Col. 1 


Page 5, Col. 1 





Radio 


Federal Trade Commission to resume 
| hearings on alleged monopoly and re- 
| straint of trade in sale of radio appa- 
ratuses. 

Page 12, Col. 3 

Federal Radio Commission hears of 

experiments in elimination of inter- 

| ference by heterodyne between two 
stations of same wave length. 

\ Page 2, Col. 1 

Radio sets and accessories wanted by 

Brazil, England, India, France and 

Germany. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Railroads 


Representative Hoch contends I. C. C. 
should be empowered to provide dif- 
ferential rates in favor of wheat for 
export so as to compete with Canadian 
tide water rates, holding that the 
| American farmer is greatly handi- 
capped by disadvantages in transpor- 
| tation. 

Page 1, Col. 7 
6th Cir., holds 
temporarily in 
American waters is not subject to 
| United States Compensation Act. 
(Grand Trunk R. R.’v. Wright.) 

Page 11, Col. 2 

Freight statistics of Class I Railways 
show better records during first 8 
months of 1927 in eight of ten selec- 
ted items of service. 


Court of 
Canadian 


Appeals, 
ferryboat 





Page 6, Col. 5 
Supreme Court of the United States 
hears arguments on validity of con- 
tract providing for construction of rail- 
road. (Steele v. Drummond.) 
Page 6, Col. 5 
September statistics of revenues and 
2xpenses of Chicago & Erie and Erie 
railroads. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis asks 
for authority to issue promissory note 
for $2,000,000. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Atlantic Coast Line authorized to is- 
sue $2,940,000 in capital stock. 
Page 6, Col. 2 
Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade Railway 
authorized to issue $60,000 of bonds. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Tennessee railroad authorized to is- 
sue $410,000 in first mortgage. 
Page 7, Col. 1 














Train-stop system approved for 
Michigan Central Railroad. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
New York Central granted train con- 
trol device modifications. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Interlocking directorate approved. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Summary of rate hearings. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Summary of rate complaints. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Reclamation 


President will not oppose any agree- 
ment reached by the seven Colorado 
River States on Boulder Dam project. 

Page 1, Col. 6 
Shipping 

Representative Hoch contends I. C. C. 
should be empowered to provide dif- 
ferential rates.in favor of wheat for 
export so as to compete with Canadian 
tide water rates, holding that the 
American farmer is greatly handi- 
capped by disadvantages in® transpor- 
tation. “ 

Page 1, Col. 7 

New tonnage record set by Suez 

Canal during first half of 1927. 


Page 6, Col. 5 
Silk 


Australia and India 
silk and rayon goods. 


in market for 
Page 9, Col. 2 


Suprem e Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 
denies petition of Arkansas Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association for review of 
cease and desist order by Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Page 10, Col. 7 

Federal Uniform Bill of Lading Act 
up before Supreme Court of the United 
States. (Mueller Grain Co. v. Ameri- 
ean State Bank.) 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Supreme Court of the United States 
hears arguments on validity of con- 
tract providing for construction of 
railroad. (Steele v. Drummond.) 

Page 6, Col. 5 


| Tariff 


Opinion by Attorney General that in- 
voice prices are basis for determining 
foreign production costs to expedite 
investigations by Tariff Commission by 


| eliminating inquiries in foreign coun- 


tries. . 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Cuban Government promulgates com- 
plete revision of its tariff schedule ef- 
fective October 26. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Reply to latest French note on tariff 
cabled by Department of State and will 
be presented on October 24. 
Page 12, Col. 7 


Taxation 


Summary of decisions by Board of 
Tax Appeals. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Textiles 


World trade review shows Algeria, 
Australia, India, South Africa, Canary 
Islands, Argentina, Egypt and Greece 
in market for textiles. 

Page 9, Col. 2 

Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Weekly wool market re- 
view. 


Bradford 
Page 9, Col. 3 


Trade Practices 


Supreme Court of the United States 
denies petition of Arkansas Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association for review of 
cease and desist order by Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Page 10, Col. 7 

Federal Trade Commission to resume 
hearings on alleged monopoly and re- 
straint of trade in sale of radio appa- 
ratuses. 

Page 12, Col. 3 

Federal Trade Commission holds 
hearing on rejection of advertisement 
by newspapers as not being \properly 
placed through advertising agency. 

Page 4, Col. 1 


W ater Power 


President will not oppose any agree- 
ment reached by the seven Colorado 
River States on Boulder Dam project. 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Wool 


Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. 
Page 5, Col. 2 
Weekly Bradford wool market re- 
view. 
Page 9, Col. 3 











10 o’clock, at room 803, No. 45 Broadway, 
it was announced today. 

Alleged restraint of competition and 
creation of monopoly in the manufac- 
ture, purchase and sale of radio devices 
and apparatus, and other electrical de- 
vices and apparatus, as well as in do- 
mestic and transoceanic radio communi- 
cation and broadcasting, will be the sub- 
jects of the inquiry. 

Other companies concerned in the case 
besides General Electric are the follow- 


ing: American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, Western Electric Company, 
Inc., Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, the International 
Radio Telegraph Company, United Fruit 
Company, Wireless Specialty Apparatus 
Company, and Radio Corporation of 
America. 

Edward L. Smith and William T. 
Chantland will be the attorneys for the 
Federal Trade Commission. William C. 
Reeves, trial examiner, will preside. 


Six New Labor 


Disputes Now Up 
For Settlement 


Total of 44 Controversies 
Brought Before Depart- 
ment of Labor Last 
Week. 


Six new labor disputes were brought 
before the Department of Labor for set- 
tlement during the week ended Octo- 
ber 22, it was announced orally on that 
date by the Director of the Depart- 
ment’s Conciliation Service, Hugh L, 
Kerwin. 


* 


During the week in question a total of @ 


44 labor disputes were brought before 
the Department for settlement, of which 
5 were controversies which had not yet 
reached the strike stage. 

Foure Strikes Adjusted. 

During the week also four strikes and 
two controversies were adjusted by the 
Department, it was stated. 

Following is a list of the new labor 
disputes showing the name of the con- 
cern, the nature of the controversy}; 
craft, status, cause and number of work- 
ers involved: 

Fishchler Baking Co., Inc., New York 
City — Strike; craft, bakery drivers; 
classified; cause, asked recognition; 
agreement; number of workers in- 
volved, 16. 

Window washers, New York City— 
Strike; craft, window washers; status, 
pending; cause, ask $3 a week increase; 
$46 per week; number of workers in- 
volved, 100. 


Susquehanna Coal Co., Glen Lyon, 
Pa.—Strike; craft, miners; status, ad- 
justed; cause, dispute over union char-, 
ters; number of workers involved, 1,350. 

Miners in Colorado Strike. 

Coal miners, State-wide, Colorado— 
Strike; craft, miners; status, pending; 
cause, wages, etc., number of workers 
involved, 4,000. 

Brooklyn Macaroni Co., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.—Strike; craft, macaroni makers; 
status; pending; cause, recognition and 
tion; agreement; number of workers in- 
volved, 1,000. 

Cloak Makers, New York City. — 
Strike; craft, cloak makers; status, 
pending; cause, wages, closed shop, 
agreements, number of workers involved, 
not stated. 

Rollowing is a list of adjustments re- 
ported showing the name of the concern, 
nature of dispute, craft, cause, terms of 
settlement and number of workers in- 
volved: A 

Leather bag and suit case makers, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Strike; cause, leather 
workers; cause, ask 20 per cent increase} 
terms, returned—committee to fix terms; 
number of workers involved, 1,549. 

Building Wreckers Return. 

Building wreckers, Boston, Mass.— 
Strike; craft, wreckers; cause, ask 25 
per cent hour increase; terms; allowed 5 
cents hour increase; 80 cents per hour; 
number of workers involved, 200. 

Susquehanna Coal. Coa., Glen Lyon, 
Pa.—Strike; craft, miners; cause, dis- 
pute over charters; terms, returned 
without settling charter dispute; number 
involved, 1,350. 

Non-Union Dispute Settled. 

Leslie Colvin Co., Indianapolis, Ind.— 
Strike; craft, building; cause, non- 
union iron workers; terms, satisfactory 
agreement on conditions; number of 
workers involved, 318. 

Leslie Colvin Co., Indianapolis, Ind.— 
Controversy; craft, building; cause, non- 
union iron workers; terms, satisfactory 
agreement on conditions; 
workers involved, 20. 

Fountain Square Theater, Indianapolis, 
Ind. — Controversy; craft, building; 
cause, jurisdiction hod work; terms, work 
to be done by hod carriers; number of 
workers involved, 220. 


Method of Sterilization 
Of Thermometers Revived 


A new method of sterilizing clinical 
thermometers, which has proved more 
effective than previous methods, has 
been adopted by the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau and orders have been dis- 
patched to field stations of the Bureau 
to this end, the Acting Medical Director 
of the Bureau, Dr. Winthrop Adams, an- 
nounced in a circular (No. 448) made 
public October 22. The full text of the 
circular follows: 

The experience of the United States 
Naval Medical Supply Depot shows that 
the sterilization of clinical thermometers 
by immersion in a 10 per cent solution 
of liquor formaldehyde (made by dilut- 
ing one part of liquor formaldehyde with 
three parts of water) insures a solution 
with a potent germicidal activity, It 
has been found that such formaldehyde 
solution not only does not affect the pig- 
ment on clinical thermometers, which is 
readily removed by other disinfectants, 
but even fies this pigment. 

Field stations of the Bureau will adopt 
this method of sterilization of clinical 
thermometers. The solution of formalde- 
hyde so prepared, being volatile, must 
be renewed at frequent intervals, 


State Department Replies 
To French Tariff Note 


A reply to the latest French tariff 
note was cabled to the American Em- 
bassy in Paris on October 22, according 
t an oral statement by. the Depart- 
ment of State the same date. 

The note will be presented by the 
American Charge d’Affaires in Paris, 
Sheldon Whitehouse, to the French 
Foreign Office probably on October 24 
it was stated, 
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